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TRUST CoMPANY SERVICE. 


HE ensuing months and years will present many 
Opportunities but more obligations to the progres- 
sive trust company. Its services must be madeas intensely 
practical, helpful and personal as possible. The giving of 
dependable counsel must be considered as much a matter 
of course as the accurate handling of clerical details. ‘Trust 
funds must be administered with unusual discretion. 
Strenuous cooperation will be a vital factor in rebuilding 
foreign markets. ee : 


Each of the six major departments of the Old Colony 
Trust Company is better prepared today than ever before 
to render its particular kind of specialized service to all 
who may need it. Complete facilities are available for 
every branch of Commercial Banking. Through its Trust 
Department, this company is uncommonly well prepared. 
to act in every fiduciary capacity for both corporations 
and individuals. Its Foreign Department can be of great 
value in financing international trade. High standards of — 
serviceability obtain also in the Bond, Transfer, and — 
Vault Departments. i rae 

By reason of the progressive administration of its 
policies, its position in the field of banking and its thor- 
oughly modern equipment, this company is exception- 
ally well-qualified to handle the finances of individuals, 
estates and corporations, ae 














“We shall be glad to send you our booklet: — 
~ “Your Financial Requirements and How 
We Can Meet Them”. Address Dept.— 


Oxp-Cotony Trust Company 
BOSTON. ; 


a“ 
La LG | 
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Convevancers Title Pnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $600,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 





ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bownpitcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 











| Information, Counsel and Service 


relating to Investment questions are 
needed to greater or less extent by 
everyone. 


Our Experience, Judgment and Facilities 
are equally available to Persons, Cor- 
porations and Institutions of small or 
large wealth. 


Estabrook & Co. 


15 State St., Boston 


24 Broad St., New York 


Hartford Springfield 
Providence New Bedford 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 
CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT 





—————__! 














ee, 


Municipal BONDS Railroad 


Industrial Public Utility 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
44 State Street, Boston 8 





HIGGINSON & CO., 80, Lombard Street, London, E. C., 3 
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Securities 





UR Securities Analysis Department furnishes to 
our customers, on their request, reports on all 
classes of securities, including stocks, bonds and 
notes. While we do not advise the purchase or sale 
of any given security, we provide information which 
should aid our customers in their investment problems. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 








50 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT GEORGE G. BRADFORD 
Manager Sub-Manager 

set TRUSTEES 

= 
CHARLES F. ADAMS ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
JOHN S. AMES CHARLES E. COTTING 
SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 


GEORGE C. LEE 


PIONEER VAULTS OF NEW ENGLAND 























BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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Investment 
Securities 


Direct private wires to 
all principal markets 


Members of the New York, Boston 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
PORTLAND Established 1888 CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK DETROIT 
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A Roosevelt Biography by a Classmate 


ROOSEVELT: 


The HAPPY WARRIOR 
By BRADLEY GILMAN 


The author writes of Roosevelt as of a fellow class- 
mate at Harvard and a friend of forty years standing. 

Mr. Gilman’s earliest recollection of Roosevelt goes 
back to 1876, when they were both freshmen. As 
their acquaintance enlarged and strengthened, Mr. 
Gilman became one of Roosevelt’s most devoted friends, 
and he brings to these chapters a full measure of new 
incidents and a fervor of character-portrayal. 


“Those who are collecting books about Roosevelt 
will add this to their libraries as an indispensable 
item.” — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“For Roosevelt’s enemies and warm admirers alike, 
this book of Mr. Bradley Gilman’s is of the deepest 
interest.” — The Harvard Crimson. 


With Illustrations 
Atall Booksellers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, BOSTON 


Price $3.50 








INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





Parkinson & Burr 


53 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 
7 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 























In Boston 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels : 
Ln 


J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. 








ere rc re ee ee ere cere eee TUTTI TUTTI IMUIMIUUMMIUI UMM LIU IM MAU AMAL MULAN 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


Universally esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
reputation for New England cooking. 


Nit: 


TOUUNETEUETOTEETANTTUUGETAETA AAT 
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Houghton Mifflin Company Announces 
Books by and about Harvard Men 





AMERICAN 
PORTRAITS 
Gamaliel Bradford 


Eight fascinating American person- 
alities of the last quarter of the past 
century are analyzed by the author of 
“Lee, the American,” etc. Illus, $3.50. 
Ready in January. 


THE ROMANCE 
OF BUSINESS 


W. Cameron Forbes 


“Mr. Forbes has the vision to see 
romance in business, and he sets forth 
his ideas with a clearness that makes 
it all very fascinating,” Boston 
Herald. $1.65. 


THE MARITIME HISTORY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


S. E. Morison 


From the “Columbia” through the Clipper Ship era. 
picturesque, romantic phase of American history. 


A stirring account of a 
Profusely illustrated with por- 


traits of famous vessels and their masters; fishermen, whalers, China traders, and 


old prints of outlandish seaports. 


DANIEL H. BURNHAM 
Charles Moore 


The definitive biography of one of America’s 
greatest architects and city planners. _ Illus. in 
color. 2 vols. $20.00. 


ROOSEVELT IN THE 
KANSAS CITY STAR 
Ralph Stout 


A collection of editorials by Roosevelt written 
for the “Star” in 1917 and 1918. $4.00. 


SUNDAYS IN 
COLLEGE CHAPELS 
Francis G. Peabody 


A new collection of papers by the author 
of “Afternoons in a College Chapel,” etc. 
$1.75. 


$5.00. 


BOSTON COMMON 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe 


This picturesque history of one of the most fa- 
mous spots in America, makes a gift of unusual 
distinction. LIIlus. $1.50. 


THE SEER OF 
SLABSIDES 
Dallas Lore Sharp 


An illuminating estimate of John Burroughs as 
writer, naturalist and philosopher. Illus. 75 cents. 


PARTNERS 
OF CHANCE 


H. H. Knibbs 


A tale of Arizona rich in adventure by the 
author of “Ridin’ Kid from Powder River.” 
$3.75. 


ROOSEVELT IN THE BAD LANDS 


Hermann Hagedorn 


This authoritative account of Roosevelt’s experiences as a ranger is as thrilling as a Western novel. 
Iilus. $5.00. 
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Have You ordered Your Copy ? 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
of 
HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 


By Bliss Perry 


| Every Harvard man’s library should contain this vitally | 
human life story. | 


“*T suppose you know,’ wrote President Eliot in 
_ 1909, ‘that for years you have been to Harvard students 
the type of public-spirited, independent, generous 
American citizen who looks forward and not back- 
ward, and lends a hand.’ He was that to all Harvard | 
men, and much more. He was their associate at | 
commencements, at all sorts of meetings of graduates 
and undergraduates, and he spoke to them always of 
_ things men like to hear from those who speak of them 
with simplicity and honesty and manliness—of love of 
country, of duty, of service, of friendship, of all fine and | 
noble things. This book, so much of which is in his own | 
words, will tell them how true their recollection of him 
is, how real his friendship was for them, and how well | 
_he deserved their affection; and it will inspire Harvard | 
men in the future as the man himself has inspired | 
_ generations of Harvard men in the past.”’ | 


| (From a review in the New York Evening Post, by James Byrne, President of the Bar Association 
| of New York, who succeeded Mr. Higginson as a member of the Harvard Corporation.) 





Christmas Note 
For a Harvard Man— The Gift of Gifts 


At all Booksellers. Illustrated, $4.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington St.,Boston(17) 
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New 


Harper Books 
é 
More That Must Be Told 


By Philip Gibbs 


Once again the author of Mow /t Can Be Told 
sweeps away pernicious half-truths, this time by reveal- 
ing present-day Europe as he himself discovered it. 
His book is vital news of the moment; it shows Ameri- 
cans the part they must play if the world is to be saved. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger: “One of the very best 
books, perhaps the best, to furnish the reader with a 
view of the world’s problems since the Armistice.” $2.50 


Faery Lands of the South 


Seas By James Norman Hall 
and Charles B. Nordhoff 


Frederick O’Brien, author of White Shadows in the 
South Seas, writes in the N. Y. Eve. Post: “ Faery 
Lands is as a lovely orchid among many weedy vol- 
umes upon the South Seas.... Should take its place 
with Zahiti by George Calderon, and the poems of 
Rupert Brooke.” N. P. Dawson in the WM. Y. Globe: 
“ A real book of real romance and adventure. ... Un- 
like any South Sea romance before written.... An 
original and diverting contribution.” 

32 ill. in tint. $4.00 


In One Man’s Life 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


Chapters from the career of Theodore N. Vail, great 
builder of the telephone system. The Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle: “The interest and charm that pervade its pages 
is the man himself, intensely human, virile, patient, 
far-seeing, dominating the situation through sheer 
fitness.... Few books of biography will be read with 
more profit and pleasure.” Ill. $3.00 


The Mind in the Making 


By James Harvey Robinson 


A book to awaken you to an understanding of your 
own mind. A straightforward, even startling account 
of how our intelligence has evolved. No book for 
popular reading shows so graphically that our thinking 
remains medieval in a world that has become complex 
and modern. It points the way to escape from this 
unconscious intellectual bondage, and to a solution of 
present-day problems. $2.50 


From the Unconscious to 


the Conscious 
By Gustave Geley 


Explains the author’s new theory of the abyss which 
separates the unconscious from the conscious mind, 
and presents evidence of life after death. J. D. Beresford 
says in the preface: “If Dr. Geley’s theory is, as I 
believe, a true one, it must eventually revolutionize our 
knowledge both of biology and psychology, and may lay 
the foundations of a world-wide religion.” 23 ill., $3.00 


Publishers 
New York, N. Y. 


Harper & Brothers, 
Est. 1817 


























SUNDAYS IN 
COLLEGE 
CHAPELS 


SINCE THE WAR 
By 
Francis G. Peabody 


Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University 


Author of 
“Mornings in the College Chapel, First and 
Second Series,” “Afternoons in the College 
Chapel,” “Sunday Evenings in the College 
Chapel.” 


The World War, with its wholly 
unprecedented challenge to teach= 
ers of religion, seemed to Professor 
Peabody to justify another attempt 
to interpret the motives and aims 
of the spiritual life to young people, 
and to suggest some new shapes 
of strength and beauty which may 
be wrought out of the shattered 
material of the old world. 


$1.75 at all 
bookstores 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
CO. 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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— Preparatorp and Professional Schools 
TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 
The Noble and Greenough A Quarter Century Record of Success 
School Preparation by ig oa for Harvard 
Founded 1866 Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. 
100 Beacon Street, Boston ; WILLIAM W. NOLEN 
Tue 55th year began this fall, the Upper School open- Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 


ing on Monday, September 26th, and the Primary De- Telephone Cambridge 627 
partment on Monday, October 3rd. 


Beginning with the Spring Term the Upper School will TUTO RING IN CAM BRI DG E 


move out to Dedham and offer all the advantages of 














a Country Day School, beside taking a limited number With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
of boarding pupils. The Primary Department will re- College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year. 
main in town throughout the year. Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 
Circulars and information mailed upon request. In- to Harvard officials and instructors. 
terviews arcanged by appointment. CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
CHARLES WIGGINS, 2nd, Headmaster. Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 
y Tel. 23 16-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge 40, Mass, 








Harvard Dental School 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or 
nd Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and students who have completed a year in Harvard 
College or in any approved college or scientific school. 

All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily ob- 
ee tained in one year in an approved college, Biology (or Zodlogy or Botany), and Chemistry. For the 
academic year 1921-22, college Physics will be accepted in the place of Biology. 

Students desiring to take their pre-dental year in Harvard University will be admitted on certificates 
showing that they have passed their examinations of a four year course in an approved high school. 
| Such applicants must have their high school certificates approved by the Dean of the Dental School. 
ly The fifty-third year of the school began September 26, 1921. 








- For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 
Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 

or Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
ipt 
ns i ’ 
C1} ©=Law School of Harbard Anidersity 
yes " 
ay 
ed TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

The following men will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 

degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 


The following men will be admitted as unclassified students : — . 
Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their degree. 
Unclassified students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School opened in 1921 on Monday, September 26. 


For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 
39th year opened Sept. 26, 1921. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
ALSO 


All Other Kinds of Insurance 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
40 Kilby Street, Boston © 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
WILLARD REED, ’91. 











Automobile Insurance 











HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 
in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 


Savings Deposits over - 
Trust Accounts over - 


Two Offices 





Commercial Deposits over $7,000,000 
$1,500,000 
$5,000,000 


HARVARD SQUARE AND CENTRAL SQUARE 











LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


71-73 Murray St., New York 8 Bosworth St., Boston 





Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; Organizations of all kinds; Railroad, 
Insurance, Manufacturing, and other Corporations; Contractors, 
Supply Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek con- 
tracts or trade from a distance, and want to know of chances 





to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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More Money for Sales Promotion 


VEN in depressed markets you could sell more goods 
if you had 


1. More salesmen. 
2. More advertising. 
3. Longer credits to customers. 


But all of these cost money, and money is hard to get 
under present-day conditions. 


Have you ever thought of internal economies as a 
source of additional funds? By decreasing inventories, 
you can transfer the capital released to credit extensions to 
customers; by cutting manufacturing costs you can save 
money for advertising and selling expenses. 


On request, we are glad to tell executives what we 
have done for industries like their own, in designing 
more economical methods and in developing accounting 
systems which, month by month, make economies vivid. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Accountants — Engineers 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 


Boston, 110 State Street Cleveland, Hanna Building 
Springfield, Mass., Stearns Building Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street 
New York, 27 William Street 
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White House 
Coffee 





Satisfies as no other coffee does 


1, 3, and 5-lb. Cartons 


Never any other way 


White House Teas find their rightful place in every 
American home. Five favorite varieties from the finest 
tea gardens of the Orient. In 1-4 and 1-2 lb. sealed 
screw-top canisters. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Principal Coffee Roasters BOS TON — CHICAGO 

















HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HamitTon Piace, Boston 






























HINCKLEY & WOODS Nase van seen 


INSURANCE 
98 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 


FIRE 
AuToMoBILE WASHINGTON 
EVE RY DESCRIPTION. ‘OF CLOSE-UPS | 


INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES | $3.00 at all Bookstores H. M. Co. | 


TELS.: 1465,1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 & 4139 MAIN 
| 
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1921 STYLES 


In 








iw 


Amoskeag |} Fabrics 








NAY 
AC) 





have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will 
demand them. Specify the following tickets : 


AFC Ginghams Utility Ginghams Staple Ginghams 


Romper Cloth Seersuckers (Chambrays 
Bleached Madras 


TTS + BUTT TTT 


1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down 
Fleecedown Smyrna Cloth Panola Cloth 


PITTS « PITTI 


Denims ACA Tickings Grain Bags 
76s and GB Muslins 


Be + SI 
Worsted Dress Goods 


Cheviots 


Manufactured by 


AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S.A. — 
Ames Building, Boston 34 Thomas St., New York 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or quiet 
relaxation. 


RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


Climate conditions unsurpassed. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 


service will meet all expectations. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. | 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES — 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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The Mav 


FIFTH AVENUE at 59th STREET 
NEW YORK 


The New addition containing 350 guest 
rooms, arranged singly and en suite, a 
new Ball Room and several smaller 
entertainment suites, have recently been 
completed. 2 Adequate facilities for 
functions of an exclusive social nature 
are now available. 


FRED STERRY 


Managing Director 
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re] OR the manufacturer or mer- 
“| chant of to-day who desires 
the means of enjoying the 
profits of to-morrow, a 
strong banKing connection 





HTT 





The individuality which characterizes 
this bank and makes its name Known 
wherever New England banking is con- 
cerned reflects the loyalty of its corre- 
spondents and the quality of its organi- 
zation. 


Besides providing its customers with all 
of the usual facilities of a sound com- 
mercial bank, this institution welcomes 
an opportunity of discussing with them 
their business and financial problems 
with a view to giving assistance and 
advice. 


LM 
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NATIONAL UNION BANK 


BOSTON 


Opposite the Old State House 
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OFFICERS 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION 





P) vesivent 
HENRY WINCHESTER CUNNINGHAM, 82, oF Boston, Mass. 


Bice-Presivents 
WILLIAM THOMAS, ’73, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
GEORGE DICKSON MARKHAM, ’81, oF Str. Louts, Mo. 
JAMES JACKSON STORROW, ’8s, or Boston, Mass. 
THOMAS WILLIAMS SLOCUM, ’90, oF NEw York, N.Y. 
. CHESTER NOYES GREENOUGH, ’98, oF CAMBRIDGE. Mass. 
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JEREMIAH SMITH 
By SAMUEL WILLISTON, ’82 


UDGE JEREMIAH SMITH, the second of the name and title, 

was born in Exeter, N.H., on July 14, 1837. The stock from 
which his father was descended through both his parents was of 
Scotch origin, but, prior to the emigration of the elder Jeremiah’s 
father to New Hampshire, his ancestors had lived for two or three 
generations in the North of Ireland, and he is said to have borne the 
marks of his double inheritance in the combination of stern morality 
and a love of work, with a cheerful and even jocular humor. His dis- 
tinguished career is summarized in the inscription on his tombstone, 
written by his friends, Daniel Webster and George Ticknor: 


JEREMIAH Situ: In early youth a Volunteer in the cause of the Revolu- 
tion, and wounded at the battle of Bennington; afterwards, a Representa- 
tive in Congress by the choice of the people of New Hampshire, and an able 
and efficient supporter of the measures of Washington; a District Attorney of 
the United States, and Judge of the Circuit Court, by the Appointment of 
Washington’s Successor; in years yet more mature, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, and twice its Chief Justice: 

He was, at every period of his life, well deserving of his Country by his 
courage, his fidelity, and his devotedness to the publick service; equalled by 
few in original power, practical wisdom, and judicial learning and acuteness; 
surpassed in the love of honor, justice and truth, by none. 

He was born at Peterborough, November 29, 1759, and lived in Exeter 
from 1797 till a few months before his death, at Dover, September 21st, 1842; 
always most loved in those circles of domestick affection where he was best 
known, and always a Christian, both by his convictions and by the habits 
of a life protracted, in extraordinary cheerfulness and energy, to above four 
score and two years. 


It may be added that he entered Harvard College in 1777, and, 
with an interruption occasioned by service in the Continental Army, 
remained there for two years. Finding that he got little at Cam- 
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bridge, the college being then in a depressed condition, and the 
instruction poor, he entered Queen’s College (now Rutgers College) 
in New Jersey, and was graduated in 1780, a year sooner than he 
could have been at Cambridge. His biographer intimates that he 
probably gained nothing by the change except to cut short his course. 

In 1807 Harvard conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and during the latter part of his life, before his second marriage, it 
was his intention to leave a large part of his fortune for scholarships 
in that college. 

In early life he married and had three children. One of them lost 
his life by drowning in his seventh year; the others, a son and a 
daughter, grew to maturity, but when their father was approaching 
his seventieth year, he lost in quick succession his wife and both of 
his remaining children. Four years after the death of his first wife, 
he married, when nearing the age of seventy-two, Elizabeth Hale, of 
Dover, and six years later he made this entry in the family record: 

Friday, July 14, 1837, 1 p.m., filius natus fuit, quem Deus a malo defendat; 
baptiz: a Rev. J. Hurd, 22d October, 1837, nomine Jeremie, anglice Jere- 
miah. 

The son who was the subject of this entry thus had thrust upon him 
the adventitious distinction, unusual for a man of his generation, of 
being not only the son of a Revolutionary soldier, but of a father who 
was born in the reign of George the Second. During the later years 
of the younger Jeremiah, it is probable that there was no one living 
who shared with him this double distinction. 

The child passed his earlier years in Exeter, but near the end of his 
father’s life his parents moved to Dover, and not long thereafter his 
mother moved to a farm in the neighboring town of Lee, and here 
the boy’s home remained, except when he was absent at school or 
college, until after his graduation from Harvard in 1856. 

He obtained his early education from his mother and from a dis- 
trict school in Lee, and later, in Phillips Exeter Academy, of which 
his father had formerly been trustee and treasurer for many years. 
On graduating from the academy, the boy joined the Class of 1856 
at Harvard in its Sophomore year. He there met and formed a life- 
long friendship with Edwin H. Abbot, of the Class of 1855, to whom 
he was commended by early ties of friendship between their families. 
Mr. Abbot reports that when his friend came to Cambridge he had 
already attained his full height; that he was then, as later, noticeable 
for his frankness, humor, and kindly disposition. Every one liked 
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him, but he took no very conspicuous part in the activities of the 
Class. He did not join in the football, which as it was then played 
was the chief college sport, nor did he enter into such general society 
as Cambridge in those days afforded. So large a proportion of the 
students came from the Boston Latin School that their influence in 
sports and other ways was usually controlling. He was, however, a 
good student, ranking number seven in his Class on graduation. The 
College catalogues of the time show that he occupied rooms in Stough- 
ton Hall and in Holworthy Hall. 

After graduation from Harvard, the young man returned to New 
Hampshire and began the study of law; then, or somewhat later, in 
the office of Daniel M. Christie, one of the leaders of the New Hamp- 
shire Bar. But he returned to Cambridge in the autumn of 1860 to 
attend the Harvard Law School, and there he spent two terms. His 
intimate friends in the School were Edwin H. Abbot, who, in such 
spare time as his duties as college tutor allowed him, was also studying 
for the same profession, and Thomas Albert Henderson of Dover, 
who impressed both his companions as being the nearest approach to 
a legal genius that they had ever known. Henderson had studied with 
Charles Doe (afterwards Smith’s colleague on the Bench), and perhaps 
some of the power which his classmates found in him may have been 
derived from that source. The friendship between the three con- 
tinued without interruption until Henderson’s death near the end of 
the Civil War, in which he had taken an honorable part. 

On leaving the Law School, where he remained too brief a time to 
receive a degree, Jerry Smith, as he was affectionately called through- 
out his life, took up his residence in Dover, and that remained his 
home until 1890. 

His talents, industry, and character gained him early recognition, 
and he acquired an increasing practice. The reputation which he had 
acquired when only thirty years of age is indicated by his appoint- 
ment in October, 1867, as a judge of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
New Hampshire, an office which he held until January, 1874. His 
reported opinions are contained in volumes 47 to 63 of the New 
Hampshire Reports. They are clear and concise; brief when the point 
involved is plain, and with full argument and citation of authority 
when difficult questions are presented. 

During his whole service on the Bench he was associated as a col- 
league with Charles Doe, later Chief Justice of the Court, a man of 
remarkable power who was regarded by Judge Smith throughout his 
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later life as the ablest man he had ever met. Unquestionably this 
association was one of the educational influences in the life of the 
younger man. 

A hemorrhage of the lungs compelled his resignation from the 
Bench. His sister and brother had both died from a disease of the 
lungs, and even had there been no threatening inheritance, his condi- 
tion was such as to excite grave fear. In those days a warm climate 
was almost invariably recommended in such cases. Judge Smith 
attributed his ultimate recovery to the advice of his family physician, 
who, after inquiring whether his patient enjoyed better health in 
summer or in winter, and being answered winter, advised a change 
of residence to Minnesota. Most of the next four years were passed 
in that State, and not until 1882 did he feel able to resume practice 
of the law. He relieved the tedium of his years of convalescence by 
preparing for the press the legal opinions rendered by his father as 
Chief Justice of the New Hampshire Court. 

When Judge Smith resumed practice in Dover, he became increas- 
ingly busy, and after the lapse of a few years was as fully occupied 
as he thought desirable. He was actively employed in the railroad 
litigation of the New Hampshire roads which were afterwards 
consolidated in the Boston & Maine system. He argued a number 
of cases before the Supreme Court of his State and frequently acted 
as referee. Chance then brought an abrupt change in the nature of 
his work. 

His old friend, Edwin H. Abbot, had become receiver of the Wis- 
consin Central Railroad, and was concerned with much litigation 
affecting that road. For the argument of a case pending in the United 
States Supreme Court he desired to engage Judge Smith’s services, 
and, to give him information of the facts of the case, asked him to 
come to Northeast Harbor, where Mr. Abbot was then staying. The 
invitation was accepted, and spending some days there Judge Smith 
became acquainted with the son of his host, Philip §. Abbot, then a 
student in Harvard College. The following winter, young Abbot, 
being at the head of a college society which invited men of eminence 
in various walks of life to talk to the students, was reminded, when 
seeking lecturers, of Judge Smith. An invitation to speak was given 
to him and accepted. President Eliot was present and was so im- 
pressed by the words and the personality of the speaker that he 
decided that this was the man to fill the Story Professorship of Law 
which had just become vacant by the resignation of Professor Keener. 
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President Eliot accordingly asked Mr. Edwin Abbot to ascertain 
whether an invitation to fill the professorship, if made, would be ac- 
cepted. Mr. Abbot agreed to make the inquiry on condition that if he 
found, as he hoped, that such an invitation would be accepted, an 
appointment would follow. To this, President Eliot readily agreed, 
and Mr. Abbot set out upon his mission. At first, Judge Smith was 
not inclined to accept the proposal. The conditions of his life in Dover 
were very agreeable to him, and he was bound both to New Hamp- 
shire and to Dover by ties of kindred, friendship, and lifelong associa- 
tions. After years of delicate health, he had regained ability to work, 
and was fully but not oppressively occupied with a practice suited 
to his strength and inclinations. On the other hand, throughout his 
life he had been devoted to books and study, and Cambridge offered 
larger opportunities to gratify this taste. But what finally turned the 
scale in favor of the Law School was his affection for young men, and 
his belief that in their training lay the fullest opportunity for useful- 
ness. 

The appointment was accordingly made, and in September, 1890, 
he assumed his new duties and moved to Cambridge, buying the 
house No. 4, Berkeley Street, which had been built and occupied for 
years by Richard H. Dana, the author of “Two Years Before the 
Mast.” Here Judge Smith’s home remained for the rest of his life. 

It was no easy task which the new professor assumed. Teaching 
law is a profession distinct from practising, and subjects one who 
first adopts it in middle life to difficulties somewhat similar to 
those which would confront a lawyer who had become eminent 
as an office adviser and draftsman, and who then with advanc- 
ing years took up the trial of cases. The difficulty was increased 
moreover, because the methods of instruction had undergone a 
complete change since Judge Smith himself was a student in 
the Law School. He was a thorough convert to the new system, 
but he had had no opportunity to observe it in operation. Neverthe- 
less, he at once assumed instruction in three full courses: Torts, 
which was a first-year study; Agency, for second-year students; and 
Corporations, for the graduating class. He was not without discour- 
agements in the early years of his work, and even the contribution 
which he brought to the School of a new point of view on disputed 
legal questions did not always work to his advantage. The remainder 
of the Faculty had been long together. So far as they had particular 
training in the law of one state as distinguished from that of another, 
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it was in the law of Massachusetts or New York. Judge Smith was 
a New Hampshire lawyer, and his views naturally were occasionally 
colored thereby, and the advantage of the presentation of a new point 
of view was at first not always obvious. That he gradually became 
an effective teacher shows not only his native ability, but his diligent 
endeavor to master the new work which he had undertaken. From 
the very outset he won and permanently kept the affection of both 
his students and his colleagues. 

As the Law School increased in size, it became necessary to divide 
the first-year class into sections, and in 1892 Judge Smith gave up 
the course in Agency, and thereafter taught in two sections his classes 
in Torts. He then gave also a half-course on the Law of Persons, 
which he continued for many years. In 1904, owing to the still in- 
creasing size of the School, he surrendered to another the course on 
Corporations, and divided his class in Torts into three sections. This 
branch of the law had always a special attraction for him. He gave 
instruction in it during each of the twenty years of his active pro- 
fessorship, and most of his writings relate to some problem in this 
chosen subject. 

Though still in good health, Judge Smith expressed a wish to 
retire in 1907, when he had reached the age of seventy. As he stated 
the matter, he would rather have people say, “Why does he retire 
now?” than, “Why did he stay so long?” He was persuaded, how- 
ever, by his colleagues to defer his proposed retirement for three years, 
but he then insisted upon it, and in 1910 became Story Professor 
of Law, Emeritus. 

Though he then ceased to teach, he did not cease to study law or 
to write. Until the year of his death his daily routine included some 
hours of work at the Law School. As the years passed the hours were 
shortened, but the habit was never abandoned. 

The personality of a teacher may furnish as large inspiration to his 
pupils as his direct instruction, and of no one was this more true than 
of Judge Smith. The beauty of his character and the charm of his 
kindly smile and noble face attracted all with whom he came in con- 
tact. He was simple and direct of speech and manner, courteous and 
unfeignedly democratic in his dealings with all. Any magnifying of 
social distinctions was intensely obnoxious to him, and even the hon- 
orary degrees bestowed by colleges were to him distasteful. He ac- 
cepted the degree of LL.D. from Dartmouth College in 1883, but 
later in life refused similar honors. 
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Though not partial to formal society, and precluded, by the care 
which he deemed necessary to guard against the recurrence of the 
illness which had nearly destroyed him, from often going out in the 
evening, he was fond of good talk and was always ready to contribute 
his share. He had a large store of anecdotes and a keen sense of 
humor, always kindly, expressing itself in various ways. Both his 
kindness and humor were illustrated in a gift to one of his pupils, who 
passed the best examination in Torts, of a book with the ambiguous 
inscription, “Primus in delictis.” 

He had a remarkable gift for distinguishing and remembering per- 
sons. Biography was his favorite reading, and his knowledge of the gene- 
alogy of the families of New England, and especially of New Hamp- 
shire, was considerable. He absorbed such information instinctively 
and retained it without effort; and so it came about that in every class 
he would find, by reason of their family relationships or places of 
residence, connecting ties with many of his students by which they 
might be drawn closer to him. No class was ever to him a mere col- 
lective unit; the students’ separate individualities were recognized 
and cultivated; nor did his interest in them end in the classroom. He 
was glad to give them of his time to help them in their personal diffi- 
culties as well as with their legal problems. A student who fell ill 
was likely to receive a visit from his teacher in Torts, and many men 
now recall with gratitude such friendly visits in a lonely convales- 
cence. | 

His modesty, which was inveterate, could not hide from the world 
Judge Smith’s character and ability, and had he chosen he might have 
held other offices than a professorship. Some years after his removal 
to Cambridge, the office of Chief Justice of New Hampshire became 
vacant, and the appointment was tendered him, but declined. Per- 
haps no other man has three times had the opportunity of becom- 
ing a senator of the United States and three times refused the prof- 
fered chance. Once he was offered a nomination under circumstances 
when nomination meant election, and twice the Governor of New 
Hampshire offered him an appointment to complete an unexpired 
term. He was at one time a visitor to the Chandler School of Science 
and the Arts of Dartmouth College and served two terms as trustee 
of Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Doubtless his activities outside the direct work of his profession 
would have been greater had his health been more robust. He did the 
things most important to him at the expense of giving up other things. 
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He acquired, in the years when a rigid regimen was forced upon him 
as a means of regaining his health, habits of moderate and regular 
daily work and exercise. He was a firm believer in the saying that 
the best thing for the inside of a man is the outside of a horse; and on 
the roads about Dover, Cambridge, or St. Andrews, until long after 
he passed his seventieth year, he was a familiar sight on a gently 
trotting horse. 

Besides the volume of his father’s decisions which he edited and 
annotated during his years of illness, Judge Smith prepared volumes 
of Selected Cases on Torts, Persons, and Corporations. He also wrote 
numerous articles on legal subjects for the Harvard Law Review and 
other legal periodicals, not only during the years of his active pro- 
fessorship, but until near the close of his life. These relate largely to 
topics in the law of torts, and constitute a valuable contribution to 
the subject. 

It is narrated by the biographer of Judge Smith, the elder, that few 
men have been more happy in their domestic relations or more fitted 
to give happiness to others, and the same may be said of the son. He 
married, in 1865, Hannah M. Webster, of Dover, and they had a son 
and a daughter. The death of his wife in 1904 was a heavy blow, but 
his character, trained for years in lesser evils to turn the hard neces- 
sities of life to spiritual gain, was not to be thrown from its balance 
even by this affliction. More fortunate than his father, he retained 
his son and daughter in his home until his death. 

With advancing years Judge Smith grew somewhat bent, his 
step slackened, and his bodily vigor diminished, but his mind remained 
as clear as ever, and his faculties were unimpaired. As was said of his 
father, “‘He never deteriorated. Like the setting sun, when his course 
was over, he departed in full majesty.” He was accustomed for many 
years to spend the summer vacation in St. Andrews, New Brunswick. 
He seemed in the enjoyment of his usual health on leaving Cambridge 
for his summer home in June, 1921, and during the summer his condi- 
tion caused no alarm, but near the end of August he suffered a slight 
shock of apoplexy and his physician was summoned by telegraph 
from Cambridge. The first words of the invalid to his physician 
should be preserved as illustrative of the speaker’s character. The 
physician’s son, Eliot, as the patient knew, had had a serious accident, 
and, forgetful of the fact, of which he must have been well aware, 
that the attack from which he himself was suffering was in all proba- 
bility the forerunner of another and a fatal shock at an early day, 
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Judge Smith’s greeting to his physician was, “First of all, tell me how 
Eliot is.” 

A week later, on September 3d, he passed from sleep to the uncon- 
sciousness of death. 


CHARLES JOSEPH BONAPARTE 


By tHE Hon. JOHN C. ROSE 
JUDGE oF THE Unitep States District Court, District oF MARYLAND 


OR nearly forty years, a common interest in many of the causes 

to which Char'es J. Bonaparte gave so much of himself kept me 
in touch with him. For that reason I have been asked here to attempt 
an appreciation of some of his characteristics. 

For almost half a century, he was a member of the Baltimore Bar, 
and was in active practice during all that time except for the eighteen 
months during which he was Secretary of the Navy. Throughout 
his career, he was one of the State’s most distinguished lawyers, and 
he has thus far been the only one of them since Reverdy Johnson, 
away back in President Taylor’s time, to become the official leader 
of the American Bar. His Maryland predecessors, Smith, Pinkney, 
Taney, and Johnson, were, with the possible exception of the first 
named, really great Jawyers. He worked hard at his profession. In 
Baltimore we all knew of his industry; his thoroughness; his persist- 
ency, be the case big or little; his courage; his learning and his wit. 
Dull moments were so rare with him that I suspect his reputation as 
a great trial combatant would have been wider than it was had he 
practised when there were fewer opportunities for intellectual amuse- 
ments, and the announcement that a brilliant advocate was to take 
part in a trial crowded court-room benches as in our day only a case 
with a salacious aspect can do. 

It is also highly probable that had he come to the Attorney-Gener- 
alship some decades earlier, he would have won a higher place in 
national appreciation than he did, or than any of his successors has 
done, or is likely to do. In the twentieth century, an Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States is a Minister of Justice, after the Conti- 
nental type, rather than the chief law officer of the Government as was 
and is the English official from whom his title came. He is still the 
legal adviser of the Administration, but he is no longer in fact its 
leading barrister as well. With the growing tendency toward central- 
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ized bureaucracy, his time aid strength are taken up in seeing that 
his numerous subordinates do the Department’s work. He has so 
little of either left for a laborious personal study of the law and the 
facts of particular cases, that he is no longer expected to take part in 
their presentation. 

The first essential of a modern Attorney-General is that he shall be 
a capable administrator. It is still desirable that he shall be an able 
lawyer as well, but no matter how brilliant he may be at the trial 
table, he will fail if he has not those qualities of a business man in 
which some of the most eminent advocates of bygone generations 
were conspicuously lacking. In our day there is little opportunity for 
any one to make in the Attorney-Generalship a legal reputation, or 
to add to one previously acquired. A century ago Bonaparte would 
have had chances to say in the Supreme Court many sparkling 
things, which would have been repeated throughout the land, and 
which would have been long treasured in legal tradition. 

When he went into office, he had practically no experience in admin- 
istration in any large sense. He had managed his farm, his house, and 
his office, and that was about all. The last was never overcrowded 
with partners, associates, juniors, clerks, stenographers, and other 
assistants, and yet the conduct of the business side of his department 
was successful. There was no criticism of it, and only smooth-running 
machinery is noiseless. He successfully resisted the temptation to 
meddle with the district attorneys in their management of individual 
cases, as some other Attorney-Generals have not always been able 
to do. 

To those of us who knew him well, it was quite a matter of course 
that many influential people, lawyers as well as laymen, should be 
disappointed with his handling of the relations of the Sherman Act 
to big business. The highly respected persons of great possessions 
who controlled the so-called trusts wished to be law-abiding, and, like 
the young man in the Scriptures, they had persuaded themselves that 
they had kept the commandments from their youth up. They did not 
want to be prosecuted and thus held out as law-breakers. On the other 
hand, they had many good reasons for their intense dislike of what 
they called “cut-throat competition,” and they were convinced that 
they had the right to manage their own businesses in their own way. 
They thought that a really able Attorney-General would tell them how 
they could, at the possible expense of a little camouflage, continue 
their old courses, and yet be immune from legal attack. Again and 
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again they sent their lawyers to see Bonaparte. Every one of them had 
a reception which was courtesy itself, but of sympathy, none of them 
received overmuch. The particular problems which vexed the souls 
of corporation managers were to him of intellectual interest only. 
It is doubtful whether there was another man in the country, at all 
comparable to him in wealth and position, who had so little to do as 
he with corporations, cr with their stocks, their bonds, or their other 
securities. Almost every dollar he had was invested in land or in mort- 
gages on land. 

He went out of office twenty-six months before the Supreme Court 
declared that, in the light of reason, the Sherman Act was not quite 
so rigid and unyielding as it had seemed to be under the different 
optical conditions prevailing fourteen years before. He was by nature 
something of a literalist. When he was told that this corporation or 
that wanted to obey the law, he replied, “We'], do so. There is the 
Act and in the Trans-Missouri Freight Association and the Joint 
Traffic Association cases, the Supreme Court has in effect said that 
reason cannot be resorted to in determining whether a particular 
case is within the prohibition of the Anti-Trust Statutes. Do not try 
to buy up your competitors; enter into no agreements or under- 
standings with any of them by which prices will be directly or indi- 
rectly fixed, abandon all efforts to control or monopolize the markets, 
and you will be safe.” More or other it was impossible to get from 
him, and, like the young man of nineteen centuries ago, the trust law- 
yers went away sorrowful. He may have been as doubtful as they as 
to the economic wisdom of the Sherman Act, but he had no ques- 
tion that it was the duty of an Attorney-General to enforce it. 

In his long fight for better things in City, State, and Nation, he 
exhibited the same traits of character so prominently displayed in his 
dealings with representatives of great business interests. He knew his 
visitors wanted him to point out some way in which they could safely 
dowhat the statutes intended they should not do at all, and he kept that 
fact ever before them, just as he always said that the gift of a purely 
administrative public post to some one as a reward for party service 
was a breach of trust; the manipulation of election machinery, a 
treasonable fraud; the protection of those who lived off the vices of 
the community, a participation in their misdeeds. Those who had 
an interest in any of these practices, and at the same time liked to 
feel themselves respectable, found exceeding bitter the apples from 
this particular branch of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
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During the Civil War, his parents were among the small minority 
of Baltimoreans of their class to take the Union side, and it was 
quite in the order of things that he should have grown up a Repub- 
lican. In 1884, although but thirty-three, he was numbered among the 
leaders of the Mugwump revolt. During that campaign, all the bolters 
emphasized what in their opinion was in point of character the personal 
shortcomings of Blaine, but many of them had other grounds of com- 
plaint against the Republican Party, and having then left it, they 
never returned. Bonaparte was not of their number. His interest 
in the tariff controversy, which to some of them seemed so important, 
was always feeble. Most of them were from the North. The State 
machines against which they fought were usually Republican, but 
in Maryland, Gorman took the place of Platt and of Quay. From 
1888 to 1908 inclusive, Bonaparte voted for every Republican nom- 
inated for President. In 1912 he followed Roosevelt into the Progres- 
sive Party, but in 1916 voted for Hughes, and in 1920, for Harding. 
He was both active and prominent in the National Civil Service Re- 
form League from its formation to his death, and he was zealous in 
the work of allied organizations, such as the National Municipal 
League. He was indefatigable as a writer and speaker, and his orig- 
inal way of putting things gave him a country-wide reputation, but 
it would not be accurate to say that he counted for as much in Na- 
tional politics as he did in those of his native State. 

In body and largely in mind, one may think his Italian ancestry 
manifested itself, and to that may be traced his looks, his manner, 
his courtesy and his wit, his capacity for cold, accurate, pitiless anal- 
yses, and a certain dash of cynicism with which his talk was flavored. 
But after all he was only one fourth Corsican! His mother was of 
New England stock. The Patersons were Scotch-Irish, and through 
the Spears and the Copelands, the blood of Maryland and of the South 
ran in his veins. There was from New England and Ulster a large 
element of the Puritan in him, and, Roman Catholic as he was, he 
was at one with the best of the Puritans in his conception of the re- 
lation of moral to all other values. It was that which moulded his 
character and constrained him to put all his gifts of mind to the real 
work of his life which, after all is said and done, was not at the bar, 
distinguished and creditable as what he there did was. His great 
service to his fellow citizens was his fearless, untiring, and uncom- 
promising battle for higher standards of public life. 

Throughout the world to-day, the dominant note is one of pessi- 
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mism. So far as political conditions are concerned, there is little cause 
for it anywhere in this country, and it is certainly without justification 
in Baltimore or in Maryland, where most of his work was done. 
Measured by what we would have, there is abundant room for dis- 
satisfaction. Much is base and sordid. Vulgar, uneducated, self- 
seeking men have an influence in politics that no one would think 
of according to them in any other walk of life. Cowardice, stupidity 
and wastefulness are to be found in every branch of the public service, 
but, when we compare present conditions with those which existed 
in the decades immediately following the Civil War, the advance has 
been enormous, in spite of the fact that it is probable that there were 
then in politics and in office quite as many respectable and cultured 
men as there are now, and perhaps more of exceptional ability. That 
such people could work in measurable comfort, hand and glove, with 
influences then dominant, is the most convincing evidence of how 
great had been the demoralization of public opinion. 

In Maryland, the advance was due principally to the work of three 
great men of widely differing political traditions. Severn Teackle 
Wallis had been the eloquent spokesman of the old Whig gentry, 
until Know-Nothingism and what he and they called “Abolitionism” 
drove them and him into the ranks of their old adversaries; John K. 
Cowen was the son of a Marylander, a Cecil County blacksmith, a 
devoted follower of Andrew Jackson, who had moved from Mary- 
land to Holmes County, Ohio, the innermost citadel of Buckeye De- 
mocracy; Bonaparte, a Republican, was the third. 

Wallis and Cowen had each a devoted personal following, as Bon- 
aparte never had. The attitude that either of them took was, so far 
as concerned the result of any particular campaign, of far more prac- 
tical importance than anything he could ever do, but what he, per- 
haps more than they, kept always prominent, were the proper stand- 
ards of public conduct and how far those in power had fallen short of 
them. He had no pity for those who wished to think themselves decent 
and respectable, but who were longing very much for the honors and 
emoluments which were in the gift of the corrupt and corrupting 
bosses of the day. He had no mercy with those who wanted to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds. What he said and what he 
wrote cut many of them to the quick. They felt that he had done 
them an injustice. In a sense they were sometimes right in that his 
portraits of them were not always fully rounded, and did not take 
account of the positions in which they found themselves, and still less 
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of the political convictions or prejudices which led them to suppose 
that, in what they were doing, they were choosing the lesser of two 
evils. He did not claim to be writing balanced biographies which ac- 
curately appraised not only their weak but their strong qualities. He 
had something else in hand. He took a particular thing that they 
had done or defended, and described it as it was. It was in the very 
accuracy of these characterizations that their mercilessness lay. To 
pass laws to make ballot-box stuffing or repeating easy; to refuse to 
vote for measures which would make them difficult; to devise forms of 
ballots for the purpose of making it impossible for constitutionally 
qualified voters to exercise their franchise; to put efficient servants 
out of non-political offices for the sake of rewarding political work- 
ers; tocontinue in the teeth of the law a peculiarly demoralizing and 
inefficient system by which prostitution was virtually licensed, were 
all bad things, and Bonaparte was unsurpassed in his ability to bring 
their vileness home to every intelligent man. His logic was uncom- 
promising. If the practice he was discussing was stealing votes or 
breaking trusts, he insisted that every man who aided or abetted it, 
or who was willing to take the benefit of it, was a thief or a defaulter. 
It almost seemed as if he subjected character to a spectroscopic test, 
and called public attention to the lines which demonstrated the 
presence of base elements. He was not concerned with whatever else 
the spectroscope might reveal. The men he was attacking might be of 
many and divers virtues. That was not his affair. He kept his finger 
continually pointed to the black lines, not because he wanted to do 
these men any harm, for I do not think he had a touch of malice 
about him, but because he had persuaded himself that it was on!y 
in that way that he could make many of his fellow citizens under- 
stand the price they were paying in moral degradation for what they 
were getting out of corrupt politics. How angry he made those he as- 
sailed! Yet always, down at the bottom of their hearts, they had an 
uncomfortable feeling that he was at least partially right. In the 
end most of them who had anything of conscience or clearness of 
vision came to feel that they could no longer stand for the things 
which had been the basis of his attacks upon them, and then reform 
came. 

It was a difficult and unpopular réle he took for himself, but for 
decades he followed it with unflinching courage and never-flagging 
persistence. I imagine, from his keen interest in public affairs, that 
he would have liked to hold some of those offices which can be 
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obtained only by election, but the work he had undertaken to do 
made him unavailable as a candidate for any of them except for such 
a purely nominal post as presidential elector. He knew it well, but the 
sacrifice of all chance of gratifying worthy ambition was one of the 
many he deliberately made. He was absolutely disinterested. He 
never had an axe to grind. Everybody knew it. The only sort of 
attack that any one could think of making upon him was to call him 
the “Imperial Peacock of Park Avenue,” or something of that kind, 
the insinuation being that he held himself above most of his fellow 
citizens. To the best of my apprehension — and I knew him well — the 
charge was false, but that it was the only one anybody could ever think 
of making demonstrates how spotless were his life and his actions. 

What has been said might by itself give a false idea of his character. 
He was not harsh, narrow, or gloomy. His sense of humor was of the 
keenest. He was genial, cheerful, and, in personal intercourse, always 
courteous. He was kindly and charitable, giving to worthy causes or 
unfortunate individuals, not only of his money, but of his time as 
well. 

He devoted himself and all that he was and had to making better 
his City, his State, and his Country, and he achieved much. His 
Alma Mater may well remember him among the most worthy of her 
sons. 


THE SIXTH CENTENARY! 
By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT, ’83 


IX hundred years is a long while, more than four times the whole 

life of this Nation. Call to mind, one after another, the vicissitudes 
of our Republic, the succession of parties and of burning questions, 
the generations of statesmen, the steady march of population from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, the great disruption and subsequent re- 
union, the change from isolation on a far distant shore to close neigh- 
borhood in all the world’s affairs, the transformation of.industry and 
society by steam, by electricity, by chemistry; and multiply the sum of 
all this by four. It is a long time for a poet’s work to live. 

Six hundred years ago the whole known world was clustered to- 
gether on one quarter of the earth’s surface: the rest was all emptiness, 
fearful, yet alluring in its mystery; and by far the greater portion even 
of the lands whereof men spoke was a realm of myth, peopled by weird 
1 An address delivered at an Italian mass meeting in Symphony Hall on Sept. 4. 
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creatures, the offspring of imagination. In those days our globe, for- 
ever motionless, stood at the centre of the universe, which formed a 
bigger sphere around it; circling about the earth were nine transparent 
heavens, one beyond the other, carrying in their rotations the celestial 

~ bodies perceptible to the human eye. Such was Dante’s world, a 
world which according to the best science of that age had lasted but 
a few thousand years and was to last but a few hundred years longer, 
its entire history, its entire existence being packed into a period of some 
seven thousand years, between Creation and Judgment Day. Had 
Dante been told that his fame would endure six hundred years, he 
would have smiled incredulously, for he did not believe the world 
would live so long. 

Small as was Dante’s physical world in time and space, correspond- 
ingly great was the sense of infinity beyond. The less room given to 
matter, the more room open to spirit; the more petty the bulk of 
mundane affairs, the vaster the scope of wonder and of worship. 
The abstract, the spiritual, the divine loomed gigantic in proportion 
to the puny earth. On the other hand, the little, finite, round uni- 
verse known to man was better and more generally known than is our 
immense, shapeless, unimaginable universe of to-day. Not the astron- 
omer alone, but the laborer, even the man of letters, knew all the stars, 
and when they rose and when they set and how their orbits were re- 
lated. When lamps were scarce, the lights of heaven were more pre- 
cious; when clocks and calendars were few, close heed was given to the 
great dial of the sky. 

Such was the world, and such was man, six hundred years ago. In 
all the material aspects of civilization, humanity was far closer to 
ancient Egypt, or to ancient Babylon, than to the conditions in which 
we live. For science, advancing at a rate of multiplying acceleration, 
has in the last two centuries alone made more progress than in all the 
hundreds of thousands of years during which a human race has ex- 
isted on our planet. Science, physical science it is that has so wonder- 
fully expanded and in its expansion transformed the external features 
of life. But science is not wisdom; and in wisdom who shall say that 
we have advanced at all? Is not the world just as foolish as ever, 
and just as wicked? Do men think more rationally or act less self- 
ishly? Who shall say that our fellow-creatures, in two hundred, in 
six hundred, nay, in two thousand years, have really improved their 
knowledge and understanding of one another? Who shall deny that 
since Dante’s day they have woefully lost in spiritual intuition? 
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Such as it was, better on one side, worse on another, similar to our 
experience in some things, bafflingly unlike in other and more obvious 
ones, Dante’s age lies six hundred years behind us, in a remote, all but 
forgotten past. Yet out of that hazy distance calls a voice — not a 
voice that is faint and fading, but a tone that like an organ note swells 
louder and ever louder as the centuries go on. It is the voice of a poet, 
calling from his age to ours. What means its persistent appeal? Why 
should we be stirred to the very depths by the voice of a world that 
had so little in common with ours? For the caller is not even one 
of the vanished mighty: no king, no prelate; only a poet. Only a citi- 
zen of alittle city, long ago, when nations were just beginning to take 
shape; not even a citizen all his days, but for his last twenty years an 
outcast, dependent on chance and charity. Why must we listen to 
his call? 

Other great voices still reach us from the past, from a past equally 
far away, or farther; but they are sustained and reénforced by cir- 
cumstance. We lend ear to the prophets of the Old Testament, to 
the voice that rises from Patmos, because we believe them to be 
spokesmen of God; they are a part of the Christian religion, and as long 
as that religion shall last, they cannot fail to find a hearing. We still 
hearken (though less and less willingly) to Homer, to Sophocles, to 
Virgil, because they belong to the tradition of the schools; they are, 
or have been, a part of Occidental education; they persist as long as 
the classical ideal maintains itself, but as the old humanities unhappily 
lose their hold, those grand, sweet voices grow faint and distant, to the 
irreparable loss of educated man. Dante’s immortality is secured by no 
similar support: he is neither an acknowledged prophet of the Church 
nor an accepted textbook of the schools; he is only a poet, singing all 
alone. But when he calls, we listen. 

We listen, first of all, because the sweetness of that voice compels us. 
Like the voice of the Siren in the poet’s dream, it “wholly satisfies” 
us, and, when once we have caught it, we cannot turn away. Gently 
rippling, voluptuous, limpid, majestic, grand, terrible by turns, it 
varies endlessly, as does the flow of human emotion; it answers every 
longing of the human heart. And, with all its beauty, it is never empty 
sound: not a phrase, not a word is without its message, a message 
worthy of remembrance and reflection. Never was poem more com- 
pactly written than the “Divine Comedy,” never was a work of art 
more heavily freighted with thought. And never, in the whole realm 
of art, was another work conceived with such daring, such sublime 
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imagination. Other poets have dulcetly recorded past impressions; 
others still, more original, have concocted novel compounds of old sen- 
sations and ideas; but to Dante it was reserved to conceive a new 
world of the intangible, to lend actual presence to the immaterial, 
to create a Heaven with no earthly ingredients save light and music, 
a kingdom of love and gladness eternal, infinite in extent, endless 
in variety, perfect in the fitness of its many mansions. Never before, 
and never since, has art brought mankind so close to pure spirit. 

Sheer beauty, then, beauty captivating, enthralling, uplifting, is 
the first secret of Dante’s charm. But there are more secrets in his 
magic. To our curiosity the enchanter unfolds the whole panorama 
of a departed time, the whole world of the Middle Ages, so pictur- 
esque in its distance, so different from ours in its external aspect, yet 
at heart in many regards so like. Looking back over the great epochs 
of human history, we seek in vain for another period represented with 
comparable fulness and vitality in a single masterpiece of art. The 
Homeric Age would doubtless come next, in the order of poetic in- 
terpretation; but the “Iliad” with all its beauty, shows forth only 
a few sides of human life in the Homeric world, whereas the “ Divine 
Comedy,” understandingly read, evokes a picture of medieval exist- 
ence in its completeness, with its great aspirations, religious, social, 
philosophical, artistic, with the intricacies of its politics, the rivalry 
of municipal interests, the hates and loves of all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

But that is not all. Not only does the poem reveal to us a dead 
age: it reveals a living man, a man who, as Jong as civilization shall 
last, can never die. Discreetly reticent in all that pertains to his bod- 
ily career, Dante opens wide the windows of his soul. Always, behind 
the majestic verses, we see the man, eager, intense, sensitive, vibrating 
to every touch, forceful, independent in thought and fearless in act, 
intelligent and imaginative far beyond his fellows, goaded by insati- 
able curiosity, learned but ever craving to learn more, reverent to- 
ward divine but critical of worldly authority, adoring God with all 
his heart and abhorring God’s enemies, a whole-souled lover of the good 
and an uumitigated hater of the bad. And this man had eyes not only 
to observe and judge society, to catch the salient traits of individuals 
and human types, but also to appreciate the wonders of nature, on 
earth and in the sky. 

And he had voice to sing of what he saw. With a few deft strokes 
he can set vividly before us the whole personality of a man, or all the 
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loveliness or all the wildness of a landscape. Not alone in swift, un- 
erring description does Dante excel, but in all the devices of literary 
art: in climax, in contrast, in suspense, in surprise. In dramatic power 
many of the episodes of his “Hell” and “Purgatory” have never been 
surpassed. What the poet saw — and he saw as few men have seen 
— he makes us see. 

And ever and again, beyond all the figures of his imagining, he 
makes us see himself, solitary, keen, and thoughtful, filled to overflow- 
ing with love for his Maker and his Maker’s glorious universe, 
full of indignation at the perversity of man; an unflinching champion 
of justice; a prophet who became the national genius of a great peo- 
ple, and, by his irresistible attraction collecting its dissevered mem- 
bers, led it at last out of Egypt into the Promised Land of union and 
freedom. This is the Dante that Italians love; and their love and 
their admiration the whole world shares to-day. 

Six hundred years ago this greatest of poets died an exile, excluded 
by his native city, a fugitive in a neighboring town. To-day he is 
mourned, glorified, exalted to the stars, not only by Florence and all 
united Italy, but also by all Europe — disunited as it is, save in cult 
of him — and by a whole continent whose very existence was in his 
day unsuspected. Italy, ancient mother of culture, gave him to the 
world; America, the new, the land of the future, gratefully acknowl- 
edges the gift. 


UNDERGRADUATE PSYCHOLOGY 
By KENNETH CAMPBELL, ’21, anv D. F. O'CONNELL, ’21 


OMEBODY is always making helpful suggestions about the way 

the college man could be improved; some one is always sure that 
he has found the means of making college a “‘better place to live in.” 
The student is forever being confronted with questionnaires and asked 
to set down in black and white just what his four years of bitter ex- 
perience have taught him is the matter with a college education, or 
urged to put his finger on the precise spot where the shoe pinches. 
Professional reformers are never tired of prompting him to unbosom 
himself about the shortcomings of the curriculum, his ideas of what 
a college professor ought to be or what an education should do for a 
man. “Is it the fault of the system?” queries the disinterested ob- 
server; “is the training too varied, too scattered, or is it too technical; 
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does it tend to make too much of a specialist out of the unsuspecting 
student?” Or again, “Ought the lecture system to be abolished and 
the professors made more accessible?” “Should the student be given 
a classical education, should he be submerged in Greek and Latin, or 
ought he to be taught only mineralogy and chemistry?” These are 
the sort of questions that the type of person who is passionately con- 
cerned that the rising generation should go forth best equipped to 
grapple with the great problems of the age is always asking. Is the 
man who has read Horace going to be able to understand the labor 
problem? Will the student who only understands the “iron law of 
wages” have that “breadth of vision,” that “wide outlook” which 
only a classical education can give? These are some of the riddles 
that the college man is continually being asked to solve. 

Now, the truth of the matter is that the college student’s descrip- 
tion of what is wrong with the system of education under which he 
lives is just about as trustworthy and not half so convincing as a 
drunken man’s description of intoxication. He is as fitted to pronounce 
upon its merits and defects, his judgment is as valuable as an esti- 
mation of a surgeon’s competence would be coming from a young mo- 
ron under ether. He does n’t know any more than the expert who 
puts the question what is the trouble with a college education. He 
has n’t anything but a very faint and insincere curiosity to know 
whether the courses that he takes in college are going to round him 
out a perfect prodigy of culture, or even whether they are going to 
be immediately applicable to the winning of his way — least of all 
does he consider whether they are going to give him that “breadth 
of vision,” that general faculty of “sympathy and appreciation” 
which is always on the reformer’s lips. He is concerned primarily 
with passing his divisional examinations, and he has a very definite 
and doubtless a very wise feeling of fatality with regard to his ability 
to react alike to all cultural atmospheres. He is pretty well convinced 
that as far as outside influences go he is simply a fixed quantity; that, 
given himself as the central figure in the equation, all its other terms 
are so many zeros. He has long secretly come to the conclusion, how- 
ever he may deprecate it outwardly, that an education is like pouring 
water on a duck’s back; that the American boy’s temperament plus 
any educational veneer whatsoever always gives the American busi- 
ness man; and that if you dose the average student with Plato and 
Pliny and Euclid, Euclid remains while Plato and Pliny are rele- 
gated to the submerged seven eighths. In spite of the psychologist 
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he knows they will always stay submerged: he is too honest to think 
a cultural background anything but a myth. 

By the time the neophyte reaches the college walls, long before the 
first word of his first college course has been pronounced, he has been 
made; nothing that may happen subsequently, nothing that may be 
said or left unsaid will ever change him. The seal of the preparatory 
school is set, the searchlight of his attention is focused on what in- 
terests him and leaves everything else in the dark. His course has 
been mapped out for him by his own inclinations, and he is determined 
to run that course, Greek or no Greek, Latin or no Latin, if necessary 
in spite of an education. You may rub his nose in any amount of ex- 
traneous culture, but he simply will not eat. He can be made to scat- 
ter himself, he can be crammed with twenty-four different languages, 
fifty-five species of history, fifteen grades of philosophy; he may be 
forced to spread himself over whole fields and meadows of learning, 
but, clam-like, his mind is set for one particular morsel, and that 
morsel it will snap up while oceans of information float by him. 
Now, the reformers know this; they are aware of the dreadful selec- 
tive quality of his intellect; and nothing pains them so excruciatingly 
as this very fact. It is one of the things which make the educational 
reformer, like all other reformers, unwilling to accept the judgment 
of the subjects of reform; it is one of the things which cause him that 
awful gnawing fear lest the patient go forth to battle with the world 
with a “lop-sided” or “unbalanced” education. It is his wistful hope 
that this clam, which is the student’s mind, may imbibe with that 
morsel that interests it a little of the surrounding element. 

Now, that is a fair hope, that is a lovely theory, and, as long as 
the educational crank is content to cradle himself in his blind faith, 
nothing ought to be farther removed from a merciful mind than to 
disillusion him. But the sad truth is that he is not satisfied; he is not 
willing to let it go at that; his sublime confidence is continually being 
shaken and he is forever querying whether it is really so, forever be- 
ing haunted by a doubt of his theory’s correctness. Now, to tell the 
truth he is about as far off the track as Galileo was with his theory; 
for this college problem — and you must call it a problem, although 
it’s about as simple as anything could be — this college problem is 
one of the very few where the benevolent critic is hopelessly de 
trop. 

The decision of the college man — and it is as hard and granite- 
like as any of the Supreme Court’s — is that there are just two things 
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to be got out of college; one of them is the ability to concentrate, to 
work hard, to stay up late at night fidgeting over a problem until it 
has become possible to-solve it, to study six hours at a stretch with- 
out becoming a physical wreck; and the other is the faculty of not being 
ridiculous. From the last of these, critics of college education might 
be expected to learn something, but they don’t; it is a minor strain, 
yet it runs all through undergraduate life and has a very definite 
function in a college man’s education. But the first of these is a rock- 
bound conclusion, and all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
cannot shake his faith in its efficacy. It is something definite in all this 
sea of indefinitude which is college life that he can pin to; even if he has 
forgotten everything he ever learned, even if details, dates, theorems, 
and theories have escaped him, leaving his mind a perfect blank, if he 
shall have acquired the faculty of work, the blessing of concentration, 
he shall not be altogether assetless. The facts and fancies that his 
brain is stuffed with, it is his business to forget, the sooner the more 
painlessly, but if he has learned to concentrate for a sufficient length 
of time without flinching upon an unpleasant textbook written with 
approved dulness, he feels that his efforts at an education have not 
been in vain, 


OUTDOORS WITH COLONEL BOLLING 
By JOHN C. PHILLIPS, ’99 


KNEW Raynal Bolling well only after he had married my sister, 

in 1907, but it so happened that we had certain tastes in common, 
the love of the outdoors, of forests and rushing waters, and all that 
goes with them. In his busy life he had little enough time for recrea- 
tion at a distance from home, but twice we did manage to get away 
on rather extended trips, one to New Brunswick in September, 
1908, and one to Newfoundland in 1910. 

Bolling was one of those rare men who could make haste slowly. 
It seemed to be impossible to hurry him, and yet I have no doubt 
that this very quality was all-important in maintaining him in unus- 
ual physical condition, unusual at least in a man whose whole life, 
almost, was spent in laborious office work. In spite of his responsibil- 
ities and long hours of work, he always appeared to have leisure for 
the unimportant matters which I sometimes took to him in his New 
York office. It was remarkable to see the time and attention he could 
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give to irrelevant matters, and I never knew another whose advice 
I would rather have. 

This same capacity, or rather an absolute refusal to become flus- 
tered or rushed, he carried with him to the woods, and at times it 
became exaggerated, and reached, if I remember rightly, almost to 
the point of annoyance. The camp would be packed, and the canoes 
loaded, and Bolling would be discovered leisurely putting away his 
kit, or cleaning his pistol, of which arm he always took the most 
scrupulous care. But once started, no day was too long for him, or 
ever really long enough, and he spent on his vacations the same energy 
and vigor that he gave to his work. His was not the spirit that goes 
to the woods for a so-called rest. At least not many travelers who fol- 
lowed him day in and day out would call it a “‘rest cure.” But for 
him it was a rest, for in the most strenuous physical labor he found the 
greatest relaxation. A few instances of days that we put in together, 
taken from my journals of those trips, would give an idea of camping 
with Bolling. Never before nor since have I tented with a man 
whose attitude toward a wilderness trip was more congenial, for 
the intoxication of a nomadic life always got into my own blood, 
as it did into his, and we wanted only to keep our canoes in the stream, 
or our packs on the trail. “Something lost behind the ranges. Lost 
and waiting for you, Go!” 

In stature he was lithe, closely knit, and with small iron-like mus- 
cles. Though his shoulders were somewhat narrow, he did not give 
the effect of being a small man, light and spare as he was. His were 
the sort of muscles that count, not the showy kind, and I do not think 
I ever saw a man, outside a professional, who for his size and weight 
could handle such a heavy pack in the woods. His neck was particu- 
larly strong at the base, and he used a tump-line with good effect. 
If circumstances had ever placed him where sole support was by the 
sweat of the brow, they would have held no terrors for him; rather, 
I think, he would have gloried and excelled in manual labor. 

When off on excursions he lost much of the tenseness which I have 
seen in him at home, and also you did not notice a certain quality of 
dominating the conversation, and “holding the floor” which devel- 
oped from his being always a natural leader. But this very trait, 
native and unaffected in him, did in some cases lead to impatient 
criticism, especially by frivolous young women, who little under- 
stood a certain absence of the lighter touch. But those qualities 
which rendered him to the few a trifle heavy and dogmatic at the 
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dinner table, created in him, after the meal was over, a centre of in- 
terest among men, even those much older than himself. I well remem- 
ber how he once sustained the interest of a group of his elders, one 
of whom was Mr. Joseph Choate. 

But in these notes I wish only to sketch a picture of Bolling in his 
moments of relaxation. He loved the woods as Roosevelt did, but he 
had not, of course, Roosevelt’s knowledge of beasts and birds. In one 
aversion, however, they were remarkably alike, for neither had the 
tastes of a true fisherman, at least not of the trout fisherman. Bolling 
could almost never be persuaded to fish, even when at a stone’s throw 
the most magnificent trout were rising. I remember one night at the 
head of the Birchy Lakes in Newfoundland, when enjoying such fish- 
ing as seldom falls to any of us, I implored him to come and make a 
cast, but he begged off and said he would try it the next evening. Sure 
enough the next evening, true to his promise, he was there, rod and 
all, but the rise was over and he never got a fish. As I look back upon 
it, I don’t think he ever took a trout on either of those expeditions. 

But his favorite pastime was shooting a pistol, and with almost 
any calibre he was a steady, consistent, though not often a brilliant 
shot. 

We practised much together, always noting our scores and adding 
them up at the end of each day. In his cellar, too, at Greenwich, he 
had a thirty-yard range and took the greatest pleasure in shooting 
there with his friends. All the small game on the camping trips we 
killed with a pistol, and when hunting together we used to take turns 
for the first shot at grouse or ptarmigan. Often when I fished, Bolling 
would stroll along the bank hunting grouse with his pistol, and he 
considered that form of sport the best we had, as indeed it was. 

In a canoe he was good with both paddle and pole, for he had had 
some experience in running the rapids of the mountain rivers of the 
South before he came North to college. But perhaps the most re. 
markable thing about him was, as I have hinted before, his ability, 
in spite of eleven months in an office, to start out, almost the first day, 
with a pack which would frighten to death any ordinary sportsman. 
On our first trip he loaded up with seventy-five pounds and took it 
across the portage, some three miles, between the Nictau and the 
Barthhurst Lakes. The path was much flooded at one point by beaver 
dams, and a few logs thrown across it formed a precarious footing. 
In the very middle, Bolling with his heavy load, slipped off a log, 
and, totally unbalanced, he got a thorough mud bath. Not at all dis- 
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couraged, he dragged himself out and continued the rest of the way, 
though obviously suffering a good deal of torture. 

On this very portage we met a certain British earl, somewhat new 
to America, and burdened with no end of accoutrements, who had 
been five daysin getting across the carry. He did not at all make out 
Bolling and myself, and, being naturally of a conservative turn of 
mind, he greeted us very coldly, when, later in the evening, we paddled 
round to call upon him at his camp. We felt rather flattered than other- 
wise at being thus taken for native hunters, and this little episode 
amused Bolling so much that we joked about it for years afterwards. 

Our arrival in New Brunswick, after driving from 1 p.m. to 3 o’clock 
the next morning without a break, was chiefly remarkable, to the 
guides at least, because we insisted on getting out bright and early 
and polling up the Tobique ourselves, an event which they seemed to 
consider quite unusual, for “sports” had never, so they said, acted 
in such a peculiar manner before. Bolling got a splendid moose head 
of over sixty inches spread en that trip, and he was justly proud of it. 

Two years later we arrived in Newfoundland, and the same night 
camped at the foot of Grand Lake. The bleak, Arctic type of scenery 
of that windswept island appealed tremendously to him, and a year 
or two later he made a traverse by canoe across the island from Red 
Deer Lake to the mouth of the Little River with his brother in-law, 
Livingston Jones, a really difficult journey. 

Early in the morning of this, our second day in Newfoundland, 
we packed up, intending to cross the head of Grand Lake to the mouth 
of the Sandy River, but it was blowing a gale southwest and we could 
not head into it with canoes. Accordingly we engaged a rickety 
launch, and the owner, with many misgivings, towed us out. The sea 
was worse than we expected, but we got on bravely until we swung 
away from the sea to head into Sandy Bay. There the line between 
the two canoes parted; the canoe nearest the launch in which Bolling 
was steering shot out suddenly at an angle, and if I had not quickly 
released the tow-rope, he would certainly have gone over. As it was 
we had an uncomfortable half-hour; the launch was helpless and 
could not turn, so the canoes had to run it alone. When finally all 
of us beached safely in the mouth of the river and got a chance to 
dry out, we agreed that we had gone a bit too far in taking chances. 
To round out the first day we did not camp until 10 p.m., and I think 
even Bolling was tired. But at another time I note that we kept at 
it from 4.15 one morning to 2.80 the next. 
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The next few days we were lucky in running into a number of bears. 
Bolling got two and I one. His second one was obtained through 
sheer doggedness. We had camped one night on the way back, and 
he insisted on climbing a mountain while I was perfectly contented 
to fish. After dark he returned, having located two more bears 
from this mountain. The following morning we started to investigate, 
and after a very arduous stalk he killed one of them, but the other got 
away. The average sportsman would never have thought of climb- 
ing that mountain late in the evening, after a long day in the canoes; 
but it was just the way Bolling liked to do things. 

Later during that trip Bolling came very near getting drowned. 
We were camped at the famous shoal “tickle,” about midway of 
Grand Lake, a sheet of water notorious for its sudden and severe 
gales of wind. He and his hunter had been up on the barrens, which 
were reached from our camp by crossing a wide bay. They took the 
small canoe, a twelve-foot contraption which was much too small for 
such waters, but the morning was calm. When they came down to 
the shore several hours later, they found a heavy sea going. Wells, 
the hunter, followed the shore back to camp, but Bolling, nothing 
daunted, started across in that cockleshell of a craft. Luckily we were 
watching through a glass; about midway of the bay, over he went. 
As quickly as possible the two men started out in the big canoe, a 
tough fight against the gale, and not finding a third paddle, I ran down 
the shore as near as I could get to the accident. Poor Bolling was in the 
water a long time before they got to him, and even when the canoe 
reached him it was impossible to take him aboard, so he was towed all 
the way to shore, where he arrived very blue and thoroughly exhausted, 
for the water was cold at that season. A good rub, and a long, hot 
drink, soon restored him to order, and he was no worse the next day 
for his little adventure. 

Speaking of drink reminds me that Bolling was temperate in all 
things. He never smoked until the last six or seven years of his life, 
when he began to pull at a rather ridiculous little pipe which kept him 
incessantly puffing away, and over which he burned many matches and 
seemed to work unnecessarily hard. He always expressed the great- 
est contempt for cocktails, but appreciated a well-timed nip of rye 
whiskey. If I remember rightly he even went so far as to down a 
most atrocious concoction called the “Pirates’ drink” at an ushers’ 
dinner many years ago. It was a frightful mixture composed of Bour- 
bon whiskey and champagne, half and half, and, nothing daunted, 
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Bolling drank it to the last drop and lived to tell the tale. I have seen 
men much more used to drinking than he was quail before this poison 
drink. 

Just a word about his taste in guns. He was a rifleman, first, last, 
and always, and he took not the slightest interest in shot guns. The 
arm he always carried was a U.S. Army Springfield which he had had 
made over and lightened up, so that it would be better adapted to 
sporting purposes. 

When he was first learning to fly up at Plattsburgh, I could see that 
aviation had completely fascinated him. He would come down from 
a flight, his face all aglow, and the danger side, though thoroughly 
realized, seemed never uppermost in his mind. He often said to me 
in those early days of September, 1915, that if he went to war he 
would go as an aviator, where individual effort counted most, and 
where death, if it had to come, was swift and clean. But he did not 
realize that his was a mind too rare and logical to be wasted where 
others could do as well. 

I remember twice seeing Bolling really angry, once with me, and 
once with things in general as they developed at Plattsburgh in re- 
lation to his motorized machine-gun unit, which he organized and 
took up there, absolutely on his own initiative. In the first instance 
we were poling up a rapid stream, and I, who was perhaps a little older 
at the game, was handing out a set of instructions to Bolling, who was 
poling bow. Apparently I must have been rather overbearing ii my 
scholastic efforts, for he suddenly snapped back at me, saying that 
he was doing the best he could; he said it in a manner which left no 
doubt about his feelings on the matter. 

In the second instance he had run up against some army red tape, and 
his patience was absolutely at an end. I have never heard before, nor 
since, — and that is saying a good deal, — the much-abused Regular 
Army officer come in for a sounder rating than he received on that 
day. For Bolling was quick to see the defects of the system, and even 
at that early date, long before we entered the war, his keen percep- 
tion noted with real alarm the narrowness of vision that was sure to 
hamper the Nation when trouble came. 

When in March, 1918, the news came to me that Bolling was miss- 
ing, I knew instinctively that I should never see him again. Some- 
how one felt that a spirit so proud and so fearless could never adapt 
itself to play the part of a prisoner. And so it was, as we learned later, 
for on that fateful 26th of March, in almost the darkest hour of the 
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Allied hopes, America lost one whom she could ill afford to lose in the 
great struggle, that for her was just beginning. 

Five days after the Germans had begun their terrible drive, sweeping 
all before them, Bolling was on his way, with his military chauffeur, 
to his observation duty at the British front. They ran into a nest of 
German machine guns, the car was put out of commission, and they 
took refuge in two shell-holes. I quote from the chauffeur’s report: 
“ After the machine guns ceased firing, two German officers appeared 
at the edge of the shell-hole in which I was lying: I was unarmed and 
was unable to make any resistance, and was shot at twice by one of 
the German officers as I lay in the shell-hole waiting to see what course 
Colonel Bolling would take. As these German officers fired at me, 
Colonel Bolling fired at them with his revolver (which was the only 
firearm in the possession of either of us), killing one German officer, 
and was in turn killed by the return fire of the other officer. He was 
instantly killed by a bullet through the heart, and received a second 
wound on the head from the fire of the Germans.” 

A natural-born leader of men, he died fearlessly, and in his last 
moments stayed with his own hand, if only for a fraction of time, the 
tide of gray that had broken the British Fifth Army. It is this picture 
that lends to his final struggle a touch of the dramatic and unusual, 
for Bolling was one of those who, even in death, seemed hardly capable 
of the commonplace. Had he lived, there is no question that a career 
of unusual prominence in national affairs would have been his, and 
in the army he would have climbed quickly to the highest ranks. 


ZESCHYLUS 
By FRED B. LUND, ’88 


Een splendor of the Persian host in arms, 
The loveliness of nature, earth, air, sun, 
The lofty, towering, vulture-haunted cliff, 
The glitter and the glory of the sea, 

The holy fane of justice, and the law 

Of punishment that holdeth to the right 
The sinner: and the dread Eumenides, 

That travel on the murderer’s bloody track; 
The majesty, the glory and the power 

Of Zeus, all-father, and the grace 
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And peace Athena grants her worshipers, — 
Such is the burden of the lyre sublime 

Of Aschylus, that cometh from the heights. 

Not Hebrew seer nor prophet nor St. John 

Have set their notes harmonious to a strain 

Of loftier music; for he blazed the path 

(Back at the birth and dawning of the world 
When thought was pure and music sweet) that led 
Our own John Milton to the heights of Heaven 
And downward to the blackened, burning depths 
Of Hell, where Satan writhes. Yet as I thought 
Upon the warrior poet’s majesty, 

The glitter and the glory and the dream 

That e’er hath been the envy and the joy 

Of poets, sadness overspread my heart 

That future generations may not know 

The power and grace and beauty of the tongue 
Of Hellas, that has been our heritage; 

And in our halls of learning now no more 

Our children’s eyes will catch the golden gleam 
Of sunrise o’er the Agean. Are they then 

Too weak to mount the heights their fathers climbed 
Up the steep hill of knowledge? Or have we 

Let them forget how wondrous the reward, 

How greater far the guerdon than the toil? 


IN MEMORY OF EZRA RIPLEY THAYER! 
By Rev. ELWOOD WORCESTER, D.D. 


T is a happy day for a community when a new house of God 

arises. Among the services we are permitted to render religion, 
I know of hardly any so great as that of building a church for the 
worship of the people. Solomon was the greatest king of Israel 
and he was accounted, in his lifetime, one of the wisest of men. 
But among the acts of his glorious reign there is not one which 
has affected the imagination of mankind so much as the building of 
the Temple. With all our good-will and pious intentions, it is hard to 


1 A sermon on the Consecration of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, at 
Hingham, Massachusetts, June 4, 1921. 
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see how most of our memorials contribute anything to the glory of 
God. In the case of a church, worthily and honestly built to embody 
and display to the people some of the great ideals of the Christian 
religion, it is different. A man or a woman who is privileged to rear 
such a house to God and to provide a religious home for the com- 
munity is doing something to enhance spiritual life, and therefore 
God’s glory. What would New England be without her churches? 

We are met to-day to consecrate this fair building and to set it 
apart from all trivial and profane ures. It is altogether fitting 
that we should do this. Yet, as Abraham Lincoln felt that no act 
or word of his could add much to the consecration of the sacred 
soil of Gettysburg, so we must admit that the true and perma- 
nent consecration of a church comes from the faith and devotion of 
its people. Sometimes, as I have stood in a great church, silent and 
empty and dark, after the services of the day were over, and have 
thought of the thousands and tens of thousands of men and women 
who have worshiped God there, of the fruitful words which have 
echoed on that air, of the penitence, the sorrow, the joy, the grati- 
tude which have gone up to God from that place, of the children 
baptized at the font, of the mystery of marriage which began at that 
altar, of the bodies of the good, the wise, and the beautiful which have 
passed up and down that aisle — then I have realized the part the 
Church plays in the spiritual life of men and that every church is 
consecrated by the love of its people. 

The whole church when it is harmoniously planned is like a single 
instrument built and played upon by the various arts, to produce one 
effect. The vaulted roof rises on high, the tower or the spire rises 
higher. The bells peal without, the organ peals within. Nowhere are 
so many voices raised in song, or in praise of so high an object. 
Nowhere is silence so holy, or speech so divine. Nowhere are beauty, 
truth, and sublimity so united, and in the church all these influences 
carry the soul in one direction — in the direction of that which is 
eternal. 

Some such experience of divine things, some such joy and peace in 
believing, I wish for you. During the past few years a new word 
has been added to the Church’s vocabulary — the word efficiency. 
It is a good second-class word and it stands for good second-class 
ideas. It means producing outward effects, acting with effect, ade- 
quate in performance, bringing to bear the requisite knowledge, skill, 
and industry, capacity, competence. During the War, when vast 
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material problems had to be quickly solved, these qualities were 
preéminent and everything was accomplished by superior organiza- 
tion; observing which, a good many persons in our Church conceived 
the idea that the Church’s great work of revelation, consolation, rec- 
onciliation, and salvation can be performed by the same methods and 
also by extracting or extorting from every parish the last dollar it 
is able to extract from its people. So far as our parochial and dio- 
cesan organization needed improvement, we have to thank these in- 
genious organizers for their clever ideas. But to suppose that any 
real or permanent benefit to spiritual religion will come through 
these channels is, in my opinion, an illusion. We seem to think that 
a sufficient sum of money wrung from the people, by whatever means, 
will bless the Church for ages yet to come. Of all serious efforts to 
give new life to religion, this is one of the most childish and it will be 
short-lived. It is a dangerous thing for the Church to be too efficient 
in levying money from the people. Such talents awaken suspicion; 
they do not convert the unconverted nor augment the number of 
believers, and a hundred times in the Church’s history they have 
produced disastrous results. When the Church in its own spiritual 
and humanitarian province has rendered great services to man, it 
has never lacked adequate support. But the Church’s revenues, 
as Tertullian said in the third century, should be the gifts of grat- 
itude, not the thankless results of taxation. There is a greater 
word than efficiency ; it is the word peace. I can offer you, minister 
and congregation, no better wish than that you may have joy and 
peace in believing and that you may walk together in this house of 
God as friends. 

We cannot forget to-day the touching circumstances which have 
brought us together. This church has been erected by a devoted 
wife asa memorial of a great and wonderful personality. Perhaps be- 
cause Mr. Thayer was a parishioner of Emmanuel for a large part 
of my rectorship I have been asked to speak to you. I am sensible 
of the honor and the privilege, but I feel more deeply my own inad- 
equacy. Nothing on this earth is more inscrutable than a human life. 
How many persons do you think there are who would be able truly to 
estimate your personality or to write or even sketch your biography? 
Is not life a mystery above all other mysteries? The soul stands be- 
fore us in its baffling light like gold buried beneath the waves. Is it 
not wonderful how two persons can live together side by side for years, 
each ignorant of the fundamental facts of the other’s existence? In 
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the case of your own life, how much of your real personality, of your 
deepest faith and desire have you been able to utter in words or ex- 
press in deeds? In every one of us there are three men — the man the 
world sees, the man we see, and the man God sees. 

I have talked with many of Mr. Thayer’s friends, and from every 
one of them I have heard an expression of their sense of his supe- 
riority almost amounting to awe, because, in addition to his great ad- 
vantages of intellect, education, and opportunity, there was some- 
thing in him of mystery, something they could not account for. 
Some have told me of a peculiar tact and intuitive faculty which en- 
abled him to analyze the most difficult legal cases and to recognize 
their strong and weak points in less time than it would take another 
man to glance over them. Some have spoken of Mr. Thayer’s great 
erudition in his own profession and in several other fields, and of his 
marvelous power of acquiring new knowledge, which never seemed to 
diminish. Some have dwelt on Mr. Thayer’s unswerving rectitude, his 
blameless life, and his high ideals which worthily represented and 
often surpassed the best traditions of the American bar. Some have 
told me touching stories of Mr. Thayer’s generosity and humanity, 
and of his tender, easily aroused sympathy. Others have recounted 
his great successes during the golden years of his practice and his 
capacity to gain the confidence and affection of his students when he 
was Dean of the Law School, his delightful relations with his colleagues 
and with the President of our great University, his constant habit 
of giving his best and of doing absolute justice to all, no matter what 
it cost him of time and strength and effort. 

From all these statements and from my own memories, there rises 
before my mind the image of a personality of singular purity, sweet- 
ness, depth, force, acuteness, brilliancy, and charm. So far as a human 
life can be said to be happy and perfect in itself and in its adjustment 
to its environment, Mr. Thayer’s life may be pronounced such. What- 
ever he desired came to him quickly and easily through the recog- 
nition of his fellow-men, not by self-seeking. Many another man just 
as great as he has not received Mr. Thayer’s recognition nor enjoyed 
his opportunities. What may be called the good fortune of his life 
may be attributed largely to his last gift of charm. It requires a great 
personality to make a deep and permanent impression on a great 
community. Mr. Thayer was not only a dominating influence in 
Boston, in which he lived as a fish lives in water, but through his 
great influence with his students the power of his ideals and his per- 
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sonality extended themselves over this country. “Of men of the 
law,”’ Balzac says, “there are several kinds. There is the lawyer 
who is an honest man, who neglects nothing, who gives his clients 
good advice, who does not run after business, and who settles 
difficulties without actions when it is possible to do so. And there 
is the man to whom everything is good provided fees are good, 
who would drag the mountains into court and bring the stars into 
collision, who would rejoice in the triumph of a scoundrel over an 
honest man, if he held a brief for the former, and who represents 
himself all the while as correcting, with so much trouble, the errors 
of his clients.” In the practice and interpretation of the law, as in 
the ethics of his private life, Mr. Thayer knew only what is best. He 
spoke of the law with reverence because he truly reverenced it. 
Born of one of the great historical families of this Commonwealth, 
taught and inspired by a father famous in the profession which he 
afterwards embraced with so much ardor, brother of one of the most 
gifted physicians of his generation — what fairer lot in life could man 
desire? As an undergraduate student Ezra Thayer was one of the 
most brilliant scholars Harvard has produced in a generation. In the 
Law School I believe his record has not yet been equaled. A year in 
Athens, under the most favorable conditions, gave him a facility in the 
Greek language which, as a rule, only professional scholars possess. 
He and Mrs. Thayer used to read the Greek historians and poets for 
pleasure. As in all other things, Mr. Thayer was singularly happy 
in his marriage, that supreme test of human character, and in his home 
life. One of his oldest friends said to me that_he had hardly ever known 
a man made so happy by marriage, and that from this time on the 
more playful, the more spiritual qualities of his mind began to express 
themselves. High as was the distinction conferred upon Mr. Thayer by 
his election to the head of the Law School, it must have been a trial 
to him to pass from his great career as a practitioner to the teaching of 
law. With all his learning he told me that he found the preparation 
of his first courses of lectures a heavy burden. His acceptance of 
his deanship also prevented Mr. Thayer from realizing the highest 
ambition of his life—a place on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts which was urged on him with such earnestness as 
to make it difficult for him to decline. It is a proof of Mr. Thayer’s 
uprightness that, greatly as he had desired the judgeship, and know- 
ing that the opportunity would not return — when the call came he did 
not even consider accepting it, as if he felt himself definitely committed 
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to his deanship. Perhaps no greater compliment has ever been paid 
to a law school. 

It was at this time I came to know Mr. Thayer better and to 
enter into more personal relations with him. Hitherto I had known 
him only as a clergyman knows a parishioner whom he sees often in 
church and whom he meets from time to time at home or in society. 
Though I stood in some awe of Mr. Thayer in church, I always loved 
to look at his beautiful face and his dark reflective eye. He was, to 
me at least, reserved in the expression of his religious convictions, 
though I gathered from several intimations that they became deeper 
and stronger as he grew older. I believe that he usually conducted 
family prayers. After he went to the Law School I saw more of Mr. 
Thayer personally, and I discovered a new side of a character always 
full of surprises, which I had not known before. That was a very un- 
usual quality of sympathy for men of moderate capacity, and especially 
for men of weak health. I had entertained some doubt whether Mr. 
Thayer would prove a particularly helpful teacher on account of the 
very clarity of his mind and the extreme rapidity of his mental proc- 
esses. Difficulties formidable to other men did not present, and ap- 
parently never had presented, themselves to him. In talking with him 
about teaching one day I ventured to allude to this danger, and said 
that in my experience the best teacher was the one who could best 
understand the mental and psychical processes of his pupils, and I 
quoted the noble passage of Epictetus: “The philosopher should be 
not only the teacher, but if necessary the physician of his students. 
Of what advantage is it to teach them lofty sayings and the wisdom 
of the ancients if they themselves are sunk in darkness and evil?” 
Among my records at the church I have notes on perhaps a dozen 
students whom Mr. Thayer sent to me and for whose improvement we 
codperated. One or two were cases of insomnia, a subject in which he 
took a deep interest, I suspect because he was a light sleeper himself. 
One was for drunkenness and general misbehavior, which might well 
have subjected the young man to discipline. Mr. Thayer, however, 
chose the gentler — and, as it turned out, the better — way, as the 
boy afterward became a credit to the school. Several cases were of 
nervous or psychic disorders which required treatment in order that 
the students might obtain necessary freedom of concentration and 
attention, and a few were cases of ordinary illness. In all these in- 
stances I was deeply interested and touched to observe Mr. Thayer’s 
tender sympathy and the amount of trouble he was willing to take in 
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his busy and burdened life for the benefit of these young men. One 
Christmas Day he stopped after church to tell me that I need not go 
to a certain hospital that afternoon as he was going himself. Knowing 
what a sacrifice it would be for him to leave his home and his family 
that day, I asked him to let me go as I had arranged to do, but he 
merely smiled and went out. In reading the collection of wonderful 
letters Mrs. Thayer has printed in her little volume, it has interested 
me greatly to find several from youths whom Mr. Thayer had served 
in their distress. No talent, no eloquence, is equal to a good heart. 

Will you permit me to relate two other brief personal incidents 
which were told me by one of Mr. Thayer’s oldest and most intimate 
friends? During Mr. Thayer’s years of practice he was chairman 
of a committee of discipline for the Bar Association which considered 
scandals in the profession and dealt with erring brothers. On a certain 
occasion the case of a poor, unfortunate lawyer, of whom Mr. Thayer 
probably had never heard, was under consideration. A theft had un- 
questionably been committed. The attorney had collected the sum of 
fifteen hundred dollars belonging to his client which he had withheld 
and applied to his own uses. There was no doubt of his guilt and a 
unanimous vote was taken disbarring the unfortunate practitioner. 
This, with the criminal process which was certain to follow, meant 
professional death and probable imprisonment. Mr. Thayer, as a 
presiding officer, had not voted, but just before he declared the vote, 
he said, “I should like to make a slight amendment, that unless Mr. 
pays his client the full amount within twenty-four hours the 
disbarment stands.” This was accepted. On leaving the chamber, 
Mr. Thayer went alone to a poor part of the city where he found the 
pettifogger in a dismal office, and told him the action which had been 
taken against him. The man broke down and wept. He told Mr. Thayer 
a sad story of poverty. He opened his brief box and showed Mr. Thayer 
the few miserable cases on which his whole living depended. Mr. 
Thayer listened gravely and courteously, and when the man had con- 
cluded, Mr. Thayer pointed out to him the chance of avoiding the 
penalty by immediate restitution. This was no door of escape to the 
ruined shyster, who declared himse'f penniless. Mr. Thayer, taking 
out his check-book, wrote a check for the full amount, advising the 
lawyer to deposit it in his bank at once, to draw his own check against 
it in favor of the injured client, and to bring him the client’s receipt 
before he slept. The next morning Mr. Thayer, without offering any 
explanation, informed his committee that the obligation had been dis- 
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charged; the incident closed and the lawyer was saved from absolute 
ruin. Surely a voice should have spoken to that man that day. See- 
ing Mr. Thayer in his office on an errand of mercy so little expected 
and so absolutely undeserved, he should have realized that something 
great and high had entered his dwelling and that God had sent one of 
His own children to him to give him his last warning by offering him 
forgiveness instead of punishment. But the man’s eyes were darkened. 
He accepted the gift, sinned again, and went to his own place. 

The other incident is this. Perhaps fifteen years ago, when my wife 
and I were dining with Mr. and Mrs. Thayer, we were greatly inter- 
ested by his enthusiastic praise of a peculiarly gifted and delightful 
English novelist who for some reason had received little recognition 
either in this country or in England, and of whom we had not heard. 
When the time came for us to go, Mr. Thayer selected five or six vol- 
umes of this writer’s works which he presented to me and asked me to 
let him know what I thought of them. On reading them I was surprised 
to find that works of such excellence could exist without enthusiastic 
recognition. Not long after I began to observe a vigorous and intelli- 
gent campaign of advertisement in consequence of which this distin- 
guished author came to his own both in this country and at home; 
but it is only lately that I learned that this great service was secretly 
performed by Mr. Thayer, and that he also had contributed gener- 
ously to the author’s support, saving him from failure and enabling 
him to go on in his great creative career until his work supported him. 
If it were proper for me to reveal this name, you would realize the 
great service which by this act Mr. Thayer rendered to literature. 

Such are a few glimpses of a noble, generous, wise personality, 
unquestionably one of the outstanding men of his generation. What 
is the deepest impression that such a life makes on us? What lesson 
does it teach us? For my own part I have lived toolong and I have seen 
too many sides of life to be profoundly impressed by success, or to be- 
lieve that success carries with it any sure guarantee of true happiness 
or of permanent influence. Deeply as I admired Mr. Thayer’s amaz- 
ing intellect, there were qualities in him, and this I consider to be the 
highest tribute I can pay him, which I admired more — a most del- 
icate sense of honor, unswerving loyalty to duty and to every relation 
of life, generosity, sympathy, tenderness, and tact, a kind of Spartan 
heroism which never failed or spared him in the discharge of what 
he considered to be his duty, a positive passion for justice. These 
are qualities of the soul rather than of the mind. This bright spirit 
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came and blessed and sustained all who knew him, and gave to us a 
higher conception of life. What gratitude is greater than the gratitude 
we feel to the man who makes life greater and better for us all? With 
all his objectivity, all his ability to coin his thoughts into perfect 
language and to impress his personality on the most diverse men, 
there was in Ezra Thayer, as in all great men, something unexpressed, 
something aloof, detached, unknown, unsounded, something which, 
if the circumstances of his life had permitted, might have revealed 
itself in works of imagination and in literature, which he knew so 
profoundly and loved so well. As it was he carried the secret of his 
life into the grave. What would I not give to know how Mr. Thayer 
himself judged his own life? All his life Mr. Thayer had been guided 
by the voices of his own genius — which he probably very imperfectly 
understood. What voice spoke to him at last? A voice from the past 
—a voice from the future, calling him to something he knew not, 
calling him from love and glory and earthly greatness to a new quest 
on an unknown way. What this voice said to him, in this world, we 
shall never know; but he hearkened, and quietly, and without fear, 
he went forth to the great adventure. 


IN SIAM 
By J. A. WESTENGARD, ’23 


O him who has seen the life of the “common” people in various 

parts of the globe, perhaps the gayest and the most colorful is 
that of the inhabitants of Siam, Burma, and Cochin-China and Cam- 
bodia. In the rice-fields orin the deepest fastnesses of the jungle even, 
the “panungs” of Siam and the “sarongs” of Burma and Indo-China 
—the national costumes worn alike by men and women — retain 
much of their bright color. But it is in the cities — so-called — 
and on their outskirts that is found the greatest brilliancy in the dress, 
in the gilded temples, in the shops of silk vendors and of merchants in 
gold and jewels. 

The people themselves are happy and care-free. Their national 
inactivity is usually attributed to the hot, enervating climate, and 
the extraordinary fertility of the soil, especially in the rich Menam 
Valley; for here a man has but to scatter his rice broadcast in the mud, 
sit and smoke lazily in his little house on stilts, and wait for the rains. 
Then, later, he will go out in a skiff over the flood area and gather in 
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a crop large enough to last him until the next “rainy season.” Or he 
may climb a cocoanut-tree and reap a rich harvest of nuts; or he has 
but to enter the jungle where he may gather fruits of many varieties, 
gifts of nature as rich as there be anywhere. And game abounds 
throughout the land. 

So the Siamese, the Burman, and the Cambodian flock to the capi- 
tals of their respective countries — for these are virtually the only 
cities of the land — bringing the wares of nature that cost them only 
the picking; here, since all is so cheap, they sell their burdens at a 
slight profit, and perchance return to their jungle village to tell of the 
marvels of temples and palaces. Some will remain, invest in a little 
pawn-shop, fill it with a miscellaneous mass of goods from royal 
decorations to decayed teeth, cheap alarm clocks, beautiful jewels, 
and red-gold urns, and settle down to a life of ease. The traveler 
will be sure to find one of these shopkeepers squatting in the front of 
his shop, impassively smoking the delicate purple or rose lotus-leaf- 
wrapped cigarette of Siam, the enormous white cheroot of Burma, 
or a cheap French cigarette, and watching through half-closed lids 
the Chinamen, the laborers of the East, trundling gharrys or rickshaws. 

Bangkok, until very lately, could only be reached by a long and 
tedious five-day trip from Singapore or a twelve-day jaunt up the 
coast from Hongkong, both negotiated on a filthy little tramp steamer, 
its decks, from fo’c’s’le to bridge, covered with huge, black, squealing 
pigs, each in a rattan basket, piled from three to five deep. Abaft 
from the “middle island” and engines to the stubby stern, the deck 
was always one mass of cattle, some half-dead from the blistering heat 
and lack of food and water, some entirely dead and decaying rapidly. 
The ship would move at a rate of speed just sufficient to keep in its 
own atmosphere; from the suffocating fumes there was no escape. 
The captain and the mate were white men, the crew Malay and Chi- 
nese. ‘There were never more than three passengers, as there were 
no cabins, and these were taken on for the personal gain of the captain 
only! The bridge and the wheel-house were their quarters. The 
last trip that I took on such a boat, cholera broke out among the crew, 
and three of the men were buried at sea, wrapped in a piece of tar- 
paulin, weighted with two links of anchor-chain, From the deck rose 
a sickening stench; not a breeze stirred; the sun beat through the 
mildewed awning of the bridge in merciless brightness and blistered 
the backs of cattle and the bodies of pigs below on deck. Many 
of the animals had been fearfully mutilated in loading on the ship; 
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cattle had tails twisted off and huge gashes in their flanks; pigs had 
lost legs, had broken snouts, and ears torn from the head, and some, 
mad with hunger, ate the living bodies of the helpless ones below them. 
The clang of the rickety engines, the voices of the “black-gang” — 
stokers—the rumbling of s’ack bearings, and the rattling of loose, 
rusty hull plates rose through the engine-room transom in rear of the 
bridge, and the sounds seemed to hang motionless over the place 
from which they emerged and to join in the fantastic dance of the 
heat waves over the deck, in which all was weirdly distorted to the 
eye. The sea was like a mirror, the sky like the inner roof of an oven. 
The death cry of a pig floated upon the stagnant air, querulous, 
piercing, and was answered by a chorus of other suffering pigs. . . . 

Then sunset, a glorious ball of fire, a warning of the heat of a coming 
day, a memory of the blast-heat of one gone by. A path of crimson 
and cloth-of-gold stretched from the ship far into the land of the un- 
known. The sky flamed blood-red, then pink, and the color died; 
a short twilight, and night came with its star-studded heaven, each 
star reflected in a silent, satin sea of black, motionless as the heavens 
themselves. From the bows came the incessant croon and splash; 
waves of white, incandescent fire rolled out into the night and were 
lost, as they gathered up the star-dust of the sea. A wide highroad 
of greenish fire stretched back toward Singapore and the main trade 
routes of civilization. The thump of the propeller made itself dully 
felt throughout the rusty hull; the blistered paint crackled; now and 
then sounded the loud report of a contracting plate giving up its heat 
absorbed from the sun. 

It may be seen why Bangkok is mercifully free from the tourist, 
the “white pest” of the East, that frequents the trade routes. Even 
if he does take this disagreeable trip up the Gulf of Siam (and he must 
also take it coming back), even if he does do it, and does not succumb 
to disease from the filth on board, when he does get to Bangkok, he 
has no place to stay, except perhaps the “Hotel Oriental,” the one 
and only, infested by scorpions, giant lizards, and often cobras, to 
say nothing of smaller reptiles, clouds of insects, and birds. 

Nevertheless a visit to Bangkok will repay a traveler who loves the 
picturesque. Let us imagine ourselves in the city at a busy street 
intersection. On one corner there rises an imposing gateway, before 
which stand two richly uniformed guards — the lodge-gate of a palace 
of a prince of the royal blood. Behind it rises a rich mass of well- 
kept foliage: bamboo clumps, tall, flat “traveler’s-palms,” slender 
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cocoanut palms, crowned with a “feather-duster” mass of drooping 
fronds, rubber-trees in whose branches priceless orchids trail their 
lovely vines — a cool paradise of tropical verdure, the jungle tamed. 
On the side there runs one of the countless sluggish, muddy “khlongs” 
(canals) that thread the city, rising and ebbing with the tides of the 
gulf, forty miles to the south as the crow flies. All these canals 
flow into the great Menam River, that majestic artery, with its source 
far back in the Laos North-country. On its breast are borne the 
huge teak-rafts and the many rice-boats, crashing over its great rap- 
ids, drifting idly in its deep, black pools. Through every imaginable 
kind of terrain and country this great river sways and swirls its wind- 
ing course to its self-made bar at its mouth. And Bangkok with 
its “‘khlongs” is the “Venice of the East.” 

To the canal banks before the palace are moored in orderly fashion 
many rattan-covered rice-boats of fantastic fish-tailed shapes, swing- 
ing with the tide, each with its little knot of laughing children aboard, 
its pet dog and pig and fighting cock, and even perhaps a bowl of 
multi-colored fish. Along the top of the banks in the shade of the 
rubber-trees and great red-blossom-covered “flame-of-the-forest” 
trees, the eternal game of chess is played, or cowry shells are clicked 
in gambling. The many stands for the ticket-sellers of the great 
weekly lottery flash their huge red paper signs in the sun glare. Here 
a knot of brightly dressed men gather about two desperately fighting 
cocks and bet excitedly; near by two flame-colored fish fight a ou- 
trance. Across the street is the great noisy bazaar, an intricate mass 
of shops where beautiful soft silks, gold and jewel-studded vases, a 
solid mass of relief-carving, and hand-hammered silver jardiniéres 
half as tall as a man, may be bought through the customary bargaining 
familiar from Port Said to Yokohama. Here the visitor sees giant 
tiger skins, buffalo horns, elephants’ feet and age-yellowed tusks of 
ivory, some richly carved and mounted in gold and jewels, others 
plain; while beside these may be found shabby toys and cheap 
alarm clocks, probably brought by camel caravan from India. 
Fruits from tropic jungles in a profusion of sizes, shapes, and kinds — 
the mango, the “durien,” foul-smelling, huge, covered with thorns, 
but delicious, nearly a dozen varieties of bananas, mangosteens, and 
innumerable others. 

The streets are crowded with people wearing bright “panungs,” 
the national, bloomer-like dress. The men and women both wear 
their black hair close-cropped. Rickshaws pulled by straining, 
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sweating, nearly naked Chinamen thread their way through the ever- 
moving throng. Here and there is to be seen the bright yellow robe 
(shaped much like a Roman toga) of a Buddhist priest, with his head 
shaven and bare under the blistering sun, a fan before his eyes to keep 
away the sight of evil and pleasure, and the customary begging-bowl 
in his hand. 

An officer of the Guards sparkles in white and gold, his breast heavy 
with gold cordons and diamonds; an orderly follows him carrying his 
sword. A Chinese Mandarin marches majestically by, his round tas- 
seled cap crowned with a red button proclaiming his exalted rank, his 
body swathed in the finest silks, with the embroidered dragon on his 
shoulder; he is followed by his native retinue. The guard before the 
palace gate is changed, and an interested knot of people looks on. 
In an Oriental crowd one is struck with the quietness; there is no 
rush, no pushing, all are polite, and respect is always shown to rank. 
Chinese food vendors, their goods hung in baskets on the ends of a 
long pole carried on one shoulder, swing along, calling out their wares 
in singsong voices. A traveling barber walks by, a carpenter, with 
his movable shop. Towering above the crowd the crimson-betur- 
baned head of a giant Sikh warrior can be seen, his uniform spotless 
white, his sword-belt a red sash. Now a diminutive Siamese pony 
clatters along, drawing arattling “gharry,” with a long-legged English- 
man draped comfortably over the two seats. 

The crowd parts respectfully for the mounted forerunners of a high 
official, who soon follows in a rich carriage drawn by beautiful English 
thoroughbreds, his bejeweled uniform flashing in the sunlight. The 
whole populace along the road “sa'aams” as the victoria passes. 
The blare of bugles and the roll of drums is heard, as the head of a 
column of native soldiery and “gendarmerie” swings into view. 
Immediately the crowd gives way again. In the centre of the column 
is a heavily-bound man, half naked — he is about to be executed by 
the sword in a neighboring temple compound. His executioner, a 
short man in crimson and gold, follows, a soldier beside him bearing 
a gigantic two-handed sword. Not even this grim spectacle affects 
the crowd, which closes in and goes on with its pleasures of the day. 

Farther down the road is one of the many temples that dot the city, 
its superimposed gable roofs of yellow tiles, like overlapping carpets 
on a clothes-line, its gables curving gently upward, its window- 
frames and pediments one mass of carving thickly covered with go'd 
leaf, the columns and piers spotless with whitewash. The roofs are 
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often of emerald-hued tiles, with gold-tiled borders; the buildings are 
often in the form of a Greek cross, all the edges of the structure being 
lavishly gold-leafed. Inside, set far back in the great, darkened hall, 
is a Buddha, scarcely distinguishable except by the high-lights on its 
burnished surface. The air is heavy with incense. Before the image 
is a massive altar, delicately carved and painted in gold. At the base 
of the Buddha sit cross-legged, like the image itself, the figures of 
several yellow-robed priests, chanting in Pali the works of the En- 
lightened One, their nasal voices rising and falling in cadence, never 
stopping. 

In the Chinese quarter the streets are so narrow that two persons 
can hardly pass; there are joss-houses, with fierce, many-armed, 
animal-like gods; shops of finest silks; the old armorer’s store with 
poisoned daggers. Wooden sign-boards of fantastic gold and red 
characters hang in a forest above the narrow street. Dead dogs and 
cats and remnants of pigs lie in the alleys; one may even stumble in a 
dark corner over the body of a dead coolie. Violent deaths are fre- 
quent, and this is no place for a white man who does not know what 
he is about after sunset. 

Rather than prowl in such quarters, the traveler will wander up 
to the great white walls of the Royal Palace, from behind which rises 
a forest of yellow and gold and emerald roofs, and tall graceful stores, 
some completely covered with gold. Perhaps the guards at a gigantic 
gate will allow him a glimpse into a part of the grounds. He will see 
beautiful buildings studded with gold, and jewels and ivory that 
flash in the bright glare. And if he is lucky enough, he may see the 
white elephants led from their sacred stalls in the palace grounds to 
the river for their daily. bath, where their light chocolate skins are 
carefully washed with scented soaps and oils by uniformed servants 
of the Royal Household. 

At night the gigantic Chinese lanterns, with huge red characters 
on them, glow weird and ghostlike; the candles and lamps in the stores 
and bazaar gleam steadily, and not a breath disturbs their quiet 
flames. The distant howl of a dog floats on the air; one hears the 
hum of a myriad insects, the tattoo of a “tockay,” or giant lizard, 
on the wall of a house, the screech of a night-bird flying low over the 
one-storied buildings; the mumble of muffled voices. A temple 
gong sends forth its deep, brazen-throated rumble; a tom-tom beats 
monotonous'y; and the nasal singsong chant of a Siamese rises and 
falls, telling of love and war. 
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I ENVY HANKS 
By KENNETH B. MURDOCK, ’16 


ENVY Hanks. There was a time when I thought my feeling to- 

ward him sprang from a reasoned aversion to his ideas and meth- 
ods, but since I have discovered what an epitome of the virtues he is — 
and I am not — I realize that envy of a most revolting, grvenish tint 
is back of my emotion when I hear his name. I cannot help my jeal- 
ousy. Could any one, who, like me, for years had fondly caressed the 
belief that he was a liberal and then discovered that the name “ Lib- 
eral’? — capitalized and in quotation marks — was the exclusive 
birthright, not of him, but of those devoted souls led by Hanks? 

He tells me so himself. Indeed, he loses no opportunity to impress 
upon my fast-deadening consciousness the beauties of his liberalism, 
and the appalling futility of my attempts to be anything bit mentally 
narrow and hampered by conventions reactionary and base. I am as- 
sured that he is open-minded and I am far otherwise; that he believes 
in progress and I cling to a rock firmly embedded or, indeed, in strange 
contradiction to natural laws, moving slowly backward against the 
stream; that he has clear vision, whereas I am blind as a mole, and that 
he sacrifices himself for others, while I strive toward the single goal 
of self. I have pondered it deeply, and am setting down my thoughts, 
and with them my abject confession that Hanks being liberal, I 
cannot be, that Hanks’s virtues are not mine, and that I harbor a 
treacherous and gnawing envy of him. 

I am lost in wonder at his open-mindedness, His table is littered 
with periodicals, and his daily course is from one lecture hall to the 
next. He draws in ideas, sane, insane, or indifferent, as a vacuum 
cleaner absorbs dust, and he spatters them forth with the intense eager- 
ness of an electric fan dispersing a raw egg. The wisdom of the ages 
is all grist to his mill, provided each item be sufficiently old to make it 
possible to pronounce it as a discovery so new and startling as to 
revolutionize a patient and long-suffering world. Surely he is right 
when he calls himself open-minded, and surely I can but be jealous of 
him in my fumbling effort to winnow a little from the chaff of speech 
and writing which whirls about us everywhere we walk. I see positive 
ignobility in rejecting, as I sometimes do (in humility, I acknowledge 
it), new theories or warmed-over antique ones, which seemed to my 
cramped standards disproved by such petty criteria as the experience 
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of past times or made useless by the uninspired dictates of practi- 
cability. Such selection as Hanks exercises in choosing his reading, 
his friends, and the doctrines he upholds, is justified, not by the tri- 
fling considerations which weigh with me, but by the fundamental 
qualities he discerns in everything he encounters — qualities not of 
archaic “common sense” or groveling “facts,” but of “‘sympathy with 
world movements,” of “the future for mankind,” and of “profundity of 
vision.” When he bars rigidly certain periodicals which disagree with 
his views, or when he storms angrily out of a lecture by a man talking, 
not his own theories, but definite conclusions logically demanded by 
his experience, it is not in the least because he is intolerant, but be- 
cause the editor or the speaker is. Never does Hanks lose his “open- 
mindedness,” but, of course, the purity of his liberalism must be pro- 
tected from influences sordidly unsympathetic to it. The instinct with 
which he detects such influences is one of the most amazing and admir- 
able things about him. I realized it most when, after he had declared 
his theory for the solution of the strike at our local shipyard, I told him 
what my time spent as a laborer in those shipyards had shown me. 
His smile was pitying, and his manner tolerant to a degree, as he ex- 
plained that he could not accept evidence such as mine since it was the 
fruit of observation warped by bias and distorted by the power of 
ingrained prejudice. How he discovered this — a fact of which even 
to-day I have not been able to satisfy myself — mystified me until I 
saw that it was his “vision” — another quality I am smartingly con- 
scious that I lack. 

This indispensable “vision” of his is singularly appealing to one who 
yearns for it. By its power Hanks recognizes truth wherever he sees it, 
and discerns also certain fundamental laws by which it is possible to 
judge all things. All that is new, or hailed as new, is good. No man 
can judge of his business because he, perforce, lacks the necessary per- 
spective. The professor, if he be a theorist and have no practical ex- 
perience, can set any man right about the industry he has dully 
striven for years to build. (This axiom, of course, cannot be converted, 
for Hanks !ectures in a college and knows no manufacturer could sug- 
gest anything of educational value to him, though he tells his classes 
daily how the work in the shoe factory should be planned.) Any one 
with money enough to be popularly spoken of as “well off” is mali- 
ciously predatory, and the calls of progress find him deaf. This, how- 
ever, is a claim not to be insisted upon too stoutly in the hearing of 
Hanks’s opulent uncle, whose heir he is. In general, though, acceptance 
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of these laws as stated is indispensable to the seeker for truth, and a 
belief in and use of them go far to constitute the “vision” Hanks tells 
me of. With a knowledge of these truths must go, too, an ability to see 
in a man who appears superficially like an idler, writes like a school- 
boy, and repeats like a parrot outworn ideas of a long-buried age, the 
flaming birthmark of a prophet of progress. On the other hand, your 
man of “vision”? must know at once, when he meets a man taught by 
experience, prone to bow to facts, and with a preposterous habit of 
clinging pathetically to the idea that hard work brings more than ma- 
terial reward, that he is face to face with a dangerous though possibly 
well-intentioned slave of reaction’s sway. 

Reaction, of course, must be abhorred. Progress is the watchword 
and the guide for life. I believed this in the days before I knew Hanks, 
when I used to think that I was a liberal, but I have discovered that 
progress is not what I thought it was. I fatuously supposed it to con- 
sist of change for the better, but Hanks is a disciple off progress, and 
from observing him I see that the word applies to the enthusiastic 
adoption of all that is put forth as new, with complete disregard of the 
harassing clog of idle considerations as to what the result will be. 
If the change be great enough, and vouched for by an authentic “ Lib- 
eral” as astounding enough, the result must be good. True, it may 
involve changing the whole structure of what we, blundering, bat-like, 
have come to regard as the established order of the world, but, if so, 
so much the merrier. Change equals progress; the more change, the 
more progress; progress is good — the conclusion is inevitable. He 
must, indeed, be steeped in folly who fails to see true bliss in Hanks’s 
conviction that no change ever works for the worse. 

To complete one’s appreciation of the perfection of Hanks, there is 
needed but the contemplation of his self-sacrifice in humanity’s great 
cause. Never have I known him to quail before the power of weariness, 
so long as one listener remained to hear him talk. Never have I seen’ 
the day when he would refuse to write, at whatever sacrifice of energy 
and ink, for any one who would print his views. All of us must marvel 
at his unflinching readiness to face any amount of limelight. I have 
been appalled by the weak-heartedness of his classes in writhing 
with fatigue long before the end of his harangue, and his persevering 
devotion in continuing to expound, despite the attitude of his audit- 
ors, has moved me to admiration as I stared. Grimly he goes on, 
whatever callousness there be in his reception, and his persistence in 
his toil seems to me to speak volumes for the goodness of his heart 
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and the power of his lungs. When I am in his audience, I school my- 
self to forget annoyance when I lose the thread of his remarks, and I 
find that by gazing fixedly at a point above his head I can control 
my restlessness and reveal to him, as I should, the appearance of 
attention earnest and rapt. 

In thinking over all these virtues of his, and still more in writing them 
down on paper, I see how well-founded my envy is; but the greatest 
trait of all in Hanks, and the one in which I seem most abysmally de- 
ficient, is his universality. This is not a case in which we “have one 
man but a man,” for here one man is all. He is not only a liberal but 
the liberal. Under his more or less neat waistcoat there beats not only 
his own Hanksian heart, but the heart of all liberals and liberalism; 
and, he assures me, every pulse is synchronized with that to most of 
us vaguely defined organ, the heart of the world. No class is Hanks’s, 
and no limits of tradition or creed. No one may ever cast in his teeth 
the galling retort that he speaks from class prejudice, for he would 
say, I am sure, that he represents the world and humanity, and those 
who disagree with him are only such poor creatures as have not thrown 
off the restraining shackles of the narrow group which bestows pre- 
judices upon them, and claims them for his own. Surely here is his 
crowning glory. In the face of his torrential words I am silent and 
aghast, for if I speak I know I shall be humbled by, “Poor old man! 
Bothering with sordid facts and what you call the lesson of experience 
— but, of course, it’s not your fault. It’s your little, petty, hidebound 
class that speaks through you.” Do you wonder that I envy Hanks? 


OLD AGE! 
By A. E. PILLSBURY, '71 


T is about three thousand years since the sweet singer of Israel, in 
a bilious moment, chanted a stave of which the burden is that 
nothing remains for man after 70 but labor and sorrow. 

To be sure this same king and minstrel David on another occasion 
declared that all men are liars — not making any exception of him- 
self. Nevertheless, his denunciation against threescore-and-ten has 
had so wide a circulation in this interval as to be deeply impressed 
upon many minds. They may like to be reminded of the cloud of 
witnesses against it that “encompass us around.” 


1 From a contribution to the exercises of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Class of 
1871. 
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Michael Angelo, to go back no farther, was still bearing rich fruit of 
his genius until he died chief architect of St. Peter’s at 83. Voltaire 
at 84 was made the hero of Paris. Macklin was popular after 90 on 
the stage from which he did not wholly disappear until he died a cen- 
tenarian. John Wesley was at the height of his eloquence and power 
until 88. Horace Walpole at 80 was the most engaging trifler in Eng- 
land. Bentham in his 80s was still sowing seed of all the reforms of 
the English law. Talleyrand at 80 reconciled France and Great Bri- 
tain and contrived the Quadruple Alliance. Goethe did not dismiss his 
greatest work until near the end of his life at 83. Humboldt put the 
finishing touches to the “Cosmos”’ in his 90th year. Lord Lyndhurst, 
born a Boston boy on Beacon Hill, three times Chancellor of Eng- 
land, was the first orator of the House of Lords at 90. Brougham never 
resigned his numberless activities until he died in his 90th year. Camp- 
bell became Chancellor at 80 and held that office with Scotch tenacity 
until death removed him. Victor Hugo’s genius culminated in his 80s. 
Moltke was still at the head of the German army at 88. Browning was 
profuse and cryptic as ever at 77. Tennyson touched the universal 
human heart in his swan-song uttered at 83. Gladstone at 83 was for 
the fourth time prime minister of Great Britain. Pope Leo XIII cel- 
ebrated his jubilee in his 93d year. Herbert Spencer after 80 was still 
expanding his philosophy. Lord Bryce at 83 has produced his “‘ Mod- 
ern Democracies.” Lord Halsbury, Chancellor until 80, took in charge 
after retiring from office the revision of the laws of England and is 
still living and active at 96. Sir Alfred Lawrence has just become Lord 
Chief Justice of England at 78, Clemenceau at 80 is the first man in 
France, and Giolitti in his 80th year is premier of Italy. 

To come nearer home, Franklin at 81 cut the knot of the Federal 
Convention and opened the way to the Constitution. John Adams was 
never clearer than at 90 in his conviction of the family superiority nor 
abler to maintain it. Thomas Jefferson at 82 was the most active and 
useful citizen of Virginia. Stephen Girard continued to scatter 
his public benefactions until his death at 81, Peter Cooper did the like 
until 92, and Andrew Carnegie until 84. John Quincy Adams never 
gave over the battle for freedom until he fell on the field, a victor, at 
81. Josiah Quincy entered the lists against the Massachusetts Know 
Nothings at 83, and George S. Boutwell at 80 headed the public re- 
volt against the seizure of the Philippines. General Winfield Scott, 
the shame of his recreant compatriots, at 75 repudiated rebellion and 
marked out for his country the strategic lines on which it was finally 
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victorious. Washington Irving was producing delightful literature at 
75, and George Bancroft was writing classic history at 80. Joe Jeffer- 
son was never greater in Rip Van Winkle than at 75, as many of us 
can testify. Roger B. Taney, an awful example of Divine forbearance, 
was suffered to preside as Chief Justice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States until 87. Chauncey Depew at that age is blithe and 
jocund as ever. Uncle Joe Cannon, at 85, is smoking like a furnace in 
his twenty-third term in the House, and our own Congressman Greene, 
at 80, is buoyantly presiding over the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. John D. Rockefeller, at 82, is striking oil and every- 
body who uses it with the same vigor and effect as when he was 
younger, accounting with the Recording Angel for the proceeds. The 
newspapers report a recent meeting in the New York Town Hall ad- 
dressed by six men whose ages aggregate five hundred years: Major 
Putnam at 77, Dr. Parkhursi at 78, Henry Holt and Dr. Simon Baruch 
at 81, Dr. Lyman Abbott at 85 and Dr. Stephen Smith at 98. David 
Hale Fanning, of Worcester, at 92 is in the active daily conduct of a 
great business. Bishop Tuttle, at 84, is presiding over the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and President Emeritus Eliot, at 87, holds the ear 
of the nation with the counsels of wisdom and patriotism. 

The harvest-time of life is in and around the ninth decade. The 
shining example of the race is the active octogenarian. 
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EARLIEST RELATIONS BETWEEN LEYDEN AND 
HARVARD 


By Rev. D. PLOOIJ, D.D., or tHe Universrtry or LeypEn 


Letter oF Rev. Hueca Peter, Pastor or SALEM, OVERSEER oF Har- 
VARD COLLEGE, TO Rev. Hucu Goopyear, PAsTor OF THE ENG- 
LISH REFORMED CHURCH AT LEYDEN. 


EV. HUGH PETER recommends Francis Higgenson, Junior, 

\ to the care of Rev. Hugh Goodyear in order that he may be fur- 

nished with such learning as may suit him for Harvard College as 

one of its academically trained tutors. Date: Salem, 12 November, 
1639. 


To the reverend my worthy friend and brother mt Hugh Goodyeere, pastor 
of the English Church in Leyden. 

p. m’ Higgenson. 

(Hontst Mr. GoopyEERE) 

I salute you in the Lord Jesus and yours, wishing you all possible good in 
our blessed Lord. Wee are boldto recommend unto you this bearer mr francis 
Higgenson a yong scho!ler sent unto you for 2 years to bee spent with you 
in such learning as may suite him for our collidge here wherein your best helpe 
is much desired, that he may dwell with you for a yeere of the tyme, hee will 
bee maynteyned to your hand, only wee most earnestly desire you would 
faithfully promote him to y™ utmost. good S' consider that generations to 
come will blesse you. I would have bin long in the description of all things 
here, but the bearer will most certaynly demonstrate the state of all things 
with us: who understands very well how all things stand here to the full. I 
shall bee very desirous to maynteyne all good correspondence with you, and 
wish you the richest mercye your soule wants and would have. 

This yong man is a member of the Church of Christ where I administer, 
and therfore deigne his communion I pray, wee take him to bee truly godly 
and very studious: I have often wished that Strezzo the Germayne would 
have come over to us hee might have done us and himselfe good, wee have 
some need of tutors yt are Academicall, and therfore I have sent you this 
yong man to bee furnishd (Good S'), helpe us in heaven and earth what 
you can and know that America hath the Gospell despised in other places. 
The Lord make us walke worthy of that Gospell wee inioy, to whom I un- 
feynedly commend you, and in whom I am 

Yrs ever 
Hvuceu Petrer 
Salé 12. 9bre 39 


Tue documentary evidence of the earliest history of “Harvard 
Collidge,” as it was then called, of Harvard University, its present 
title on account of its growth and importance, seems extremely 
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scanty. I am sorry that I am obliged to say seems scanty; as a matter 
of fact I could not even find here in Leyden a copy of Quincy’s “ His- 
tory of Harvard University.”” However, through the kindness of His 
Excellency William Phillips, Minister of the United States to the 
Netherlands, who, himself being a Harvard graduate, still shows a 
keen interest in university matters, a copy was brought within my 
reach. He wrote for me to Mr. William C. Lane, Librarian of Harvard 
College Library, and an extra copy from this Library was transmitted 
to me to be placed in the University Library at Leyden. Further- 
more, a copy of Benjamin Peirce’s “History of Harvard University” 
and Samuel A. Eliot’s “Sketch of the History of Harvard College” 
were put at my disposal. I want publicly to express my thanks both 
to Mr. Phillips and Harvard College Library for their assistance, 
especially as the above-mentioned gift to our Library was soon fol- 
lowed by another. In this way old connections have been renewed 
which existed for nearly three centuries, and which.deserve to be 
kept up and strengthened for the sake of both the Universities of 
Harvard and Leyden, as well as the countries they represent. 

The reason why I was interested in the origins and earliest his- 
tory of Harvard is a document which I found in the archives of our 
ancient city. Engaged in researches regarding the Pilgrim Fathers 
and their stay at Leyden, of which our archives preserve innumerable 
documents, I came upon two big portfolios containing material hith- 
erto entirely unnoticed and unpublished. In them were papers and doc- 
uments belonging to the estate of Rev. Hugh Goodyear, who died in 
1661 as pastor of the English Reformed Church at Leyden. He left 
no children and so his estate was taken care of by the Leyden Cham- 
ber of Orphans, in whose archives his papers were carefully kept and 
forgotten until on a fortunate day of the good year 1920 I had the 
good fortune to discover them. 

Among these documents, deeds, wills, pedigree, etc., was sepa- 
rately kept a lot of original letters, most of them from New England 
to the Rev. Mr. Goodyear, and Rev. Mr. Goodyear being a conscien- 
tious man had in most cases written the draft of the reply on the back 
of each letter.! One of these letters was written by Governor Brad- 
ford in 1649, several others by Rev. Ralph Smith, for some time pas- 
tor of the church at Plymouth, and by William Aspinwall, public 


1 The present essay is a kind of first fruits of this collection of documents, which 
as soon as the times are propitious will, D.v., be published by Dr. Rendel Harris of Man- 
chester, Dr. Eekhof of Leyden, and myself. 
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notary at Boston. In the collection is the letter written by Rev. Hugh 
Peter, from Salem, the 12th of November, 1639, to Rev. Hugh 
Goodyear of Leyden, one of the earliest documents relating to 
Harvard University. 

Hugh Peter, as he usually signed himself, or Hugh Peters, as he 
is generally called by others, was born in 1598, and sent at the age 
of fourteen to Cambridge, where in 1617/18 he graduated B.A. as a 
member of Trinity College, and M.A. in 1622. Having been impris- 
oned for nonconformity by Archbishop Laud, he left England after 
his release and settled in our hospitable Holland about 1629. With 
John Forbes, a Presbyterian divine, he traveled in Germany and there 
perhaps became acquainted with “Strezzo the Germayne” whom he 
mentions in his letter, but of whom I did not discover any other trace. 
About 1632 he became minister of the English (Reformed) Church 
at Rotterdam. The marriage register of this church contains the 
following curious notice in the handwriting of Rev. Mr. Cawton, 
who about 1659 was minister of that church: 


Memorandum: 

In the yeare 1635! came Mr. Hugh Peters and after Mr. William Bridge, 
Mr. Jeremia Burroughs, etc., who were Independent and either kept no 
Register or carried it away with them. I suppose that they baptized only 
Members children and married but few and so thought best not to insert them 
in the book. 


A similar notice is inserted in the Register of Baptisms. 

Hugh Peter soon converted the members of his church to his in- 
dependent principles, and he was encouraged in his opinions by his 
famous countryman Dr. William Ames, who in the year 1633 came 
from Franeker to Rotterdam, but died soon after his arrival. Hugh 
Peter was one of those who took charge of the widow and children 
of Dr. Ames. They soon departed to New England, taking with them 
a great part of Ames’s library which became later a valuable contri- 
bution to the Harvard library. 

I should not be surprised if in Harvard College Library there should 
prove to be extant samples of the Pilgrim Press at Leyden. 

Soon afterwards Hugh Peter emigrated to New England and settled 
in Massachusetts-Bay Colony. John Winthrop writes ad ann. 1635: 


mo. 8. 6 (=6th of October): Here arrived two great ships, the Defence and 
the Abigail, with Mr. Wilson, pastor of Boston, Mr. Shephard, Mr. Jones and 





1This must be a mistake, as Hugh Peter was minister already at the time when 
Dr. Ames came to Rotterdam in 1633, 
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other ministers. Amongst them Mr. Peter, pastor of the English Church at 
Rotterdam, who being persecuted by the English Ambassador, who would 
have brought him and his Churches to the English discipline and not having 
had his health these many years, intended to advise with the ministers here 
about his removal.! 

I doubt whether the first-named reason, fear of the English Ambas- 
sador, is right: Holland shielded the Pilgrims; even Brewer and Brew- 
ster, as printers of sectarian books, were protected from all persecu- 
tion. There is‘an interesting note on this point in a draft-reply of 
Rev. Mr. Goodyear to a letter of Ralph Smith (the latter dated from 
Plymouth, July 1, 1633) of the following contents: 

The Lord has placed me over a congregacion w“ injoyeth the use of al the 
ordinances, but wee want that power of godliness w“ is in those rare Chris- 
tians in Manchestre and there about. Some without the licencie of the Eng- 
lish Churches here seek to bring us under the command of the service book 
in England and I hear that the chiefe in England wil bring it in some con- 
gregacion, but cannot so easily bring it in ours. O' famous countriman Doc- 
tor Ames is departed this life at Roterodam, etc. 


At all events, whatever may have been the principal reason for 
Rev. Hugh Peter’s removal to New England, he was made a freeman 
there March 3, 1635/36 and became the successor of Roger Williams 
in the pastorate of the church at Salem. Hugh Peter is one of the best 
abused and most scandalously caricatured persons of the Common- 
wealth period. He is generally reckoned amongst the Regicides, 
though he expressly denied on the scaffold that he had anything to 
do with the King’s death, and faced his execution with noble Chris- 
tian courage. 

Peter was one of the great spiritual forces of his day and far in 
advance of his day as a social reformer. It is not commonly recog- 
nized how much he owed to his residence in Holland. It was to the 
example of Holland that he appealed when arguing for toleration in 
the debates on the settlement of the civil government, and urging 
those in authority to “tame that old spirit of domination among 
Christians which was the source of so much persecution.” 

In his schemes for the better care of the poor, he also appealed to 
the example of what was done in Holland. 

Thirty-five of his letters are printed in the Collections of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. Soon he obtained great influence both 
in ecclesiastical and in social matters, and so it is only natural that 


1 John Winthrop, History of New England from 1620-1649, 2d edition by James 
Savage, Boston, 1853, vol. 1, p. 20 s.q. 
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he should have a hand, and a strong hand too, in the erection of Har- 
vard College. 

By the General Court of Massachusetts-Bay Colony it was or- 
dered that in 1636 a school or college should be erected, and on No- 
vember 2, 1637, it was ordered that it should be at Newtowne. At the 
same time a committee was appointed consisting of six magistrates 
and six elders. To this committee belonged (besides Rev. John Cot- 
ton and Rev. John Wilson, both of Boston, and others) Rev. Hugh 
Peter. His name appears again in the “Theses” of the first class of 
graduates at Harvard in 1642. That his name was not a dead issue 
in the list is shown by the following records: ! 

In the College Book No. I, p. 5, is recorded in Mr. Samuel Shephard’s 
account of receipts: 

1639 Received of Mr. Peters and Mr. Weld £10.00.0. 

College Book No. I, p. 9, in the account of Mr. Tyng: 


month 3d 16th day (= May 16) 1644 Item for whatever is due to the college 
of that which was sent by Mr. Weld and Mr. Peters.? 


In College Book No. III is recorded: 
£ 150 from divers gentlemen and merchants in England by William Hib- 


bons, Thomas Welde and Hugh Peters towards furnishing the Library with 
books. 


The latter quotation bears no date in the transcript of Mr. Quincy, 
but it is evident that it refers to the time when Hugh Peter was in 
England, where he had gone with Rev. Thomas Welde and William 
Hibbons both for ecclesiastical and commercial affairs entrusted to 
their care by the Colony. 

Furthermore, in Winthrop’s “History of New England” the fol- 
lowing note refers to a sermon preached at Boston by Rev. Mr. Peter 
on May 15, 1636; i.e., a few months before a resolution was taken by 
the General Court to erect a College: 

Mr. Peter, preaching at Boston, made an earnest request to the Church for 
{ ]% things: 1. That they would spare their teacher, Mr. Cotton, for a time, 
that he might go through the Bible, and raise marginal notes upon all the knotty 
places of the Scriptures. 2. That a new book of [ ] ‘4 might be made, to begin 
where the other had left. 3. That a form of church government might be drawn 
according to the Scriptures. 4. That they would take order for employment 
of the people (especially women and children, in the Winter time), for he 
feared that idleness would be the ruin® both of church and Common wealth.® 








"i quote from Quincy’s History, vol. 1, pp. 453, 455, 459. 


2 Amount not filled in. 3 Blank. 
4Blank. Mr. Savage fills in: “ martyrs.” I do not know on what ground. 
5 Vice? 6 John Winthrop, History of New England, 2d ed. vol. 1, p. 222. 
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Those who are acquainted with the time feel that on the first three 
points a man is speaking who is keenly interested in the scientific 
study of the problems of his age and that these points resemble those 
which called into existence the universities in the Netherlands in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. It need not be wondered at 
that Hugh Peter was one of the warmest friends and most active 
promoters of the College to be erected at Newtowne, a name soon 
afterwards changed to Cambridge. 

Peter’s letter discovered at Leyden breathes the same spirit. Rev. 
Hugh Goodyear, to whom it was written, belonged to a family in Man- 
chester, where the family name occurs up to this time. He came to 
Leyden toward the end of 1616, as on the 14th of January, 1617, he 
was inscribed as a member of the Leyden University in the following 
interesting terms: 

1617. 14 Januarii. Hugo Goodyear Anglus in comitatu Lancastrensi Magister 
artium annorum XXVIIs. theologie studiosus, habitans apud Thomam broer.! 

That means not only that Hugh Goodyear, for some reason or other, 
came over to Holland about a year before he received a call as minis- 
ter of the English (Reformed) Church at Leyden, but that he was 
intimately connected with Thomas Brewer, the famous printer, who 
was one of the most prominent members of the Pilgrim Colony and 
who with Elder Brewster enjoyed the honor of being persecuted by 
the British Government for printing nonconformist books. His story 
may be read in the official documents collected in Arber’s “Story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers.”? This little notice at once destroys the general 
opinion that there existed a great difference and a strong antagonism 
between the English Puritans and the Presbyterians in Holland and 
the Pilgrim group. No doubt there were points in which these groups 
disagreed, but this difference did not exclude intimate friendship. 
The Pilgrim group worshipped separately and did not join with the 
English Church already existing at Leyden, but this was for another 
reason. The fact is that Robinson’s death put a premature end to the 
hope and expectation of those who emigrated as well as of those who 
had stayed in Holland, that at some time the whole colony might be 
reunited in New England, preserving both full religious freedom and 
English nationality. I am convinced that this hope was also the prin- 
cipal reason why they refused not only to become a part of the Eng- 


1 Volumen Inscriptionum Academie Leydensis, 1, p. 347. 
2 Edward Arber, The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 1606-1623 A.D. London, 1897, 
pp. 195-247. 
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lish Church in Holland, which was a part of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, but also declined the offer to colonize under Dutch sover- 
eignty in America. Robinson and his followers were loyal both to their 
conscience and to their king. That no dogmatic difference was the 
cause of their separate worship in Leyden is proved by the fact that 
when all hope of being united with their brethren in New England 
was destroyed by the death of their pastor, a part of them joined the 
Church of Mr. Goodyear, among them two of the most prominent 
men of the Pilgrim Colony in Leyden, namely, William Jepson and 
John Keble, who, according to a letter of Ralph Smith dated July 1, 
1633, were deacons in Goodyear’s church. The Rev. Mr. Goodyear 
was an intimate friend of Mrs. Robinson and her family in Leyden 
and continued the correspondence with the members of Robinson’s 
family who were settled in New England.! Others, who had more or 
less lost their nationality by constant intercourse with the Dutch, 
joined the Dutch Reformed Church and we may take it for granted 
that in many cases these were the members who were less strict in 
Sabbath-keeping and such matters. The Rev. Mr. Goodyear, as a 
strong Puritan, was quite strict in this respect. The minutes of the 
Consistory of the Dutch Reformed Church at Leyden contain curious 
particulars about a certain Mr. Henry Staffart, a barber, member of 
Rev. Mr. Goodyear’s church, who was excommunicated by that church 
for shaving on Sabbath day and was received by the Dutch church, the 
latter not thinking this transgression of such a grave character as to 
exclude the man from-communion.” 

By all this the spiritual kinship of Hugh Peter and Hugh Goodyear 
has been amply demonstrated and we may proceed with the study of 
the former’s letter. Rev. Hugh Peter, desiring to promote the inter- 
ests of Harvard College to his utmost, sends a young friend of his, 
Francis Higgenson, the second son of his late colleague Rev. Francis 


1] quote this part of the above-mentioned letter of Ralph Smith to Rev. Hugh Good- 
year (dated Plymouth, July 1, 1633): ‘Wee intreat yu speak to ye 2 deacons of ye 
Church (yor neghbors John Keble and Wm Jepson ni fallor) to sell or house for us, ... 
My wife (and I also) salute Mrs Robensé and Mr Greenwood hir soé (Mr. John Rob- 
insd) and his wife wth ye rest, ye deacds and al ye saints: as if I named thé, for her old 
paine of hir head is now uppé hir: its greevous to speak Isaak Robins6 was at hir house 
last sommr: nigh death and so continewed til his recoverie after or frends death and 
comes to us somtimes, so shee hath had op(por)tunitie to requite his fathrs: labor of love 
in some measure, and his mothrs: love and loving tokens.” 

2 Minutes of the Consistory of the Dutch Reformed Church at Leyden, 1638, July 
23, etc. The Dutch Consistory, however, was not so very eager to receive the man and 
the intercession of the Magistrate was needed before he was received as a member of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. Minutes of the Consistory, 1639, Oct. 29. 
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Higgenson, pastor of Salem, to the Rev. Mr. Goodyear “to be spent 
with him in such learning as may suite him. for our collidge here,” 
especially, as Peter explains in the latter part of his letter, because 
Harvard has “‘need of tutors y‘ are academicall.” Hugh Peter was 
one of that old, earnest Puritan stock who were not content with 
piety only, nor with science only, but who thought it necessary that 
true religion and sound learning should go together. 

It is the same motive which called into exist nce the old Protestant 
Universities in the Netherlands, especially that of Leyden, first for 
the sake of educating a clergy who were wel! trained in theology and 
secondly for the pro.aoting of such sciences as were needed in a flour- 
ishing country. Rev. Francis Higgenson came to Salem in the Talbot 
in 1629. He had received his education at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. His talents, acquirements, and character brought him the offer 
of some of the best livings in England, but his scruples of nonconform- 
ity would not suffer him to accept them. He was a man of eminent 
talents, endued with grace, apt in teaching, mighty in the Scriptures, 
learned in the tongues, able to convince gainsayers. He was courteous 
and obliging and uncommonly popular as a preacher.! After his ar- 
rival at Salem a church was erected there, which was the second church 
in New England. Mr. Charles Gott,? in a letter to Governor Brad- 
ford, dated Salem, July 30, 1629, narrates how a solemn day of humil- 
iation was set apart for the choice of a pastor and a teacher of the 
church at Salem, and how Mr. Skelton was chosen as a pastor and Mr. 
Higgenson as a teacher. After Mr. Higgenson’s death, the care of the 
widow and her other children fell to the eldest son John Higgenson, 
but Hugh Peter’s letter shows that the church of Salem did not neg- 
lect its duty toward their late “teacher’s” family. The young Fran- 
cis Higgenson was the first of those students who came over from the 
New World to Leyden either to begin or to complete their studies, 
because there was no opportunity in America as yet to acquire the 
knowledge which the founders of Harvard College considered neces- 
sary for tle ministers of the Church. He became vicar of Kirkly 
Stephen in Westmoreland (England) and wrote against the Quakers. 
So probably after his stay at Leyden he went to England. His return 
to England can hardly have been earlier than 1641. He died in 1670.° 


1] find these particulars in the note from the Annals of Salem, p. 43, to ‘“‘ New Eng- 
lands Memorial,” by Nathaniel Mourton (Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, Every- 
mans Library, p. 102). 

2 Bradford's History of Plymouth Plantation, MS., p. 178. 

* William Pently, A Description and History of Salem, in: Collections of the Mass. Hist. 
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Although Higgenson left Leyden without being inscribed in the 
Album Studiosorum at Leyden, other students followed from Harvard. 
Probably one of them was the Samuel Bellingham, who was inscribed 
August 30, 1661, as “Anglobritannus annorum 27, medicine stu- 
diosus,” and who, according to the Liber Recensionum, was a student of 
medicine during the years 1661-1664. He is probably a relative of 
that Samuel Bellingham, who in 1642 belonged to the first class of 
graduates of Harvard and according to Peirce ' received the degree of 
Doctor of Physic at Leyden, a statement which I am not able to ver- 
ify. Probably there were more Harvard students; who came to Ley- 
den, but the difficulty is that they are inscribed as “Anglus” or “An- 
glo-Britannus,” and, as a great number of English students were 
registered in Leyden, it would require more researches here and in 
New England to discover them. 

In the year of the Pilgrim Tercentenary a graduate of Leyden went 
to Harvard to complete his studies. Could there be a better augury 
for the renewal of the ancient relations than this fact and the dis- 
covery of the first student who three hundred years ago came over 
from New England to Leyden? We may earnestly hope that the old 
friendship may be continued and strengthened for the welfare of 
both Harvard and Leyden. 


THE MEMORIAL TO THE HARVARD DEAD 
By GEORGE D. MARKHAM, ’81 


ANY of us have felt a lack in all the suggestions for a memorial 
’%. which have been made up to this time. All are open to the objec- 
tion that the proposed memorials would become associated with other 
matters. If any use is made of a building, even though it be called 
“The Memorial to the Harvard Men Who Died in the World War,” 
students of a later time will think of it chiefly by its use and not by 
its title, just as we, of a generation after the Civil War, thought of 
Memorial Hall as a restaurant or the place for the Commencement 
exercises. 
No arch or statue seems adequate to express our feeling. 
But is there not something we can put up which will be fine 


Soc. for the year 1799, Boston, 1800, p. 244, says that he died about 1660 as a minister 
of Westmoreland. 
1B. Peirce, A History of Harvard University, Cambridge, 1833, Appendix, p. 65. 
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enough, conspicuous enough, and be a war memorial so long as it 
stands? 

I came down the battle-front, this summer, and was stirred, as 
never before, over the horror of the experience through which our 
men passed. To those who came out alive, that country will always 
seem to have been purchased with the life-blood of humanity. They 
will always think that they are part-owners of it. 

What more suitable than to build at the head of the Square, where 
one would face it coming from Boston, a beautiful copy of one of the 
Belgian or French towers, in white stone, and equip it with a fine 
carillon of bells? A model can be easily selected which would be a de- 
light to see and study, always. Whatever it would cost would be will- 
ingly contributed by Harvard men, if they were sure that it was 
going to be lofty enough and beautiful enough to satisfy the require- 
ments of an adequate memorial. Such a tower, without use except for 
its beauty and to house the bells, would be unique in our country, 
and would probably remain so. And every time the bells were rung, 
by artist ringers whom we should have to import, the students of the 
generations to come would be reminded of that foreign land which 
Harvard men helped to save with their blood. 


A SUGGESTION FOR INCREASING THE UNDERGRADUATE 
INTEREST IN STUDIES 


By WILLIAM L. PUTNAM, ’82 


HE idealism of the undergraduate student, his eagerness to achieve 

something for his college, for his country or for any cause which 
fills him with enthusiasm is constantly referred to with admiration by 
those in charge of universities. This unselfish impulse is recognized 
as one of the strongest forces in a student’s life, and great results have 
been and are being accomplished by appealing to it. 

The most telling of these appeals at present are those made in be- 
half of athletics, where boys are asked and expected to work hard to 
win laurels for the college on the gridiron or the river or the track. 
They have to train regularly and monotonously for long periods, to 
give up smoking, drinking, and late entertainments, to keep off pro- 
bation, which often requires laborious and irksome study, and they 
make all these sacrifices willingly and even eagerly for the sake of 
their college. 
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In none of these cases is the undergraduate primarily interested in 
winning honor for himself. He is anxious to have his Alma Mater win, 
and very glad to play a useful even if an inconspicuous part in the 
preparation of the team by which her victory is secured. A Harvard 
man prefers, for example, to be a member of a tennis team to play 
against Yale and to win a match in that contest rather than to be 
champion of Harvard, which is only an individual honor. In short, 
the undergraduate likes to work for the success of his college and 
particularly likes to work for it as one of a team. 

These intercollegiate contests are not confined to athletics. There 
are competing debating teams which attract some attention from the 
newspapers and there are chess teams which bring victories that are 
noticed by those who are interested in this game. But it is a curious 
fact that no effort has ever been made to organize contesting teams 
in regular college studies. All rewards for scholarship are strictly 
individual and are given in money, or in prizes or in honorable men- 
tion. No opportunity is offered a student by diligence and high marks 
in examinations to win or help in winning honor for his college. All 
that is offered to him is the chance of personal reward. Little appeal 
is made to high ideals or to unselfish motives. 

Is not this one of the reasons why the effort to interest the great 
bulk of the undergraduate body in their studies is such an uphill task? 
Some few of them may be wise enough to realize the truth of what 
they are told often; namely, that if they work hard at their books 
they will lay the foundation for a future career which will reflect 
credit on their college; but this is a rather conceited view and the 
prospect is too remote to appeal to most young men. Those who 
distinguish themselves as students usually do so either from a 
desire to improve their own chances of obtaining assistance in college 
or good employment after graduation, or else from a wish to keep up 
some family tradition of scholarship or to please some inspiring in- 
structor or from some other similar incentive. 

Probably one reason why undergraduate teams do not contest in 
scholarship is the difficulty of fixing the terms and conditions of such 
a contest and arranging the details, but in these days, when all con- 
tests are fought in the presence of umpires and under highly artificial 
and technical rules, is there any more difficulty in fixing the terms 
of a contest of scholars than in arranging for the International Olym- 
pic Games or other similar events? 

I want to lay particular stress on the point that the competition to 
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be valuable should be between teams and not individuals. Undoubt- 
edly, one reason for the surpassing interest in football games is that 
the victory is the result of an immense amount of codperative work, 
much of it done by people who are never seen by the public. Some 
twenty-five or more men actually take part in the crowning event of 
the season, but the efficiency of the team is the result of the coérdinate 
efforts of three times as many players and coaches, each of whom con- 
tributes an essential part to the final result. It is a very inspiring 
thing in itself to form part of such a large body working harmoniously 
to achieve a great end. 

The absence of the opportunity for team-work in undergraduate 
studies is the more noteworthy from the fact that both before entering 
college and after graduation most boys do their work as members of 
a competing team or organization. The preparatory schools take a 
definite pride in entering their boys without conditions and in a cred- 
itable manner and a prize is given to the school whose candidates do 
best. Every boy as he prepares for his examination feels that he is a 
part of the school team competing for this prize. 

After graduation men usually get into the employ of a firm or cor- 
poration or similar body and become intensely loyal to its interests 
and eager to work hard for its success. Even those who continue 
their studies at the Law School get an opportunity to become editors 
of the Law Review, or to become members of law clubs which have 
interclub contests, so that students are able to do work directly con- 
nected with their studies as part of a team which wins credit for the 
club or the Review. 

But the regular work of a man’s college years — those four most 
impressionable years — must be done individually and for his own 
selfish advantage, and one can but ask whether the effort to induce the 
bulk of the students and their parents to take more interest in their 
studies would not accomplish more if an appeal were made to higher 
motives and an opportunity offered for team-work and for winning 
laurels for the college. 

It seems probable that the competition which has inspired young 
men to undertake and undergo so much for the sake of athletic vic- 
tories might accomplish some result in academic fields, 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


HE various discussions and criticisms of college education that 

have appeared in the MaGazine from time to time have not al- 
together satisfied the Monologuist. He invaded the Sanc- 4 visit from 
tum recently to tell us exactly what was wrong about # eformer 
college education and what corrective measures should be taken. 

“T begin with this question,” he said impressively, as he seated 
himself beside our desk and raised the index finger of his right hand. 
‘Should it be possible for a man to go through college, doing well in 
his courses, mind you, — perhaps even getting a degree summa cum 
laude, — and emerge absolutely ignorant of elementary, rudimentary 
matters? But that is happening every year. You ask me to define 
what I mean by elementary and rudimentary. I won’t define, but 
I'll illustrate. The colleges don’t require for admission the slightest 
knowledge of plants, trees, rocks, or birds. That’s all right. But it 
is n’t right that they should let a man graduate without the slightest 
knowledge of plants, trees, rocks, or birds. I have n’t a doubt that in 
every graduating class at Harvard there are fifty men who don’t 
know a columbine from a snapdragon, a bluebird from a blue jay, a 
pine from a spruce, or limestone from granite. Is n’t it ridiculous to 
consider a man who is ignorant in such ways an educated man? Col- 
lege education does n’t sufficiently train the eye. It is all directed 
toward training the mind. There ought to be one or two or three com- 
pulsory courses in the out-of-doors — courses in which the laboratory 
is the open country. There would be textbooks to read and drawings 
to study, but the important thing would be the field work, done in 
small groups under capable, alert tutors. 

“College education not only neglects the eye; it neglects the hand. 
I believe in manual training. Don’t think for a mement that I’m one 
of these vocational education faddists; I’m not. I’m for the classical 
education against the vocational every time, if it’s necessary to take 
sides. But why should there be any conflict? Why should n’t the two 
schools be reconciled and made to work in harmony? A college ought 
to prescribe some manual training for those students who have never 
had anything of the sort in preparatory schools. There are college 
men who have never been Boy Scouts and who can’t tie any other 
knots than bow knots and hard knots and sometimes by mistake a 
granny. Knot-tying is n’t a subject that could very well be strung out 
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into a course or even a half-course, but it’s one of a lot of useful odds 
and ends that every well-educated man ought to know. There ought 
to be a prescribed course in the practicalities — applied mechanics, 
carpentry, plumbing, gardening — a course in what to do and how 
to do it. No man is really well educated unless he is a handy man 
about the house. 

“T do not agree with some of the articles that I have read in the 
MaGazinE by writers who think that the standard of work required 
of the undergraduates is too low. Neither do I believe that it is de- 
sirable to standardize the work in various courses, so that all shall 
present the same degree of difficulty. In the first place, such standard- 
ization is impossible. What is hard for one man is easy for another. 
Any subject in which a man is really interested cannot be really hard 
for him. It’s of much more importance that a teacher should make 
his course interesting than that he should make it hard. As I look 
back, some of the most interesting and valuable courses that I took 
when I was in college were those generally regarded as the easiest. 
Fine Arts 4 under Norton, Geology 4 under Shaler, were unquestion- 
ably snap courses, yet ideas, points of view, and even bits of informa- 
tion that I picked up in those courses have remained with me and 
been useful to me, while all the knowledge that I acquired with such 
effort and reluctance in — well, courses that it would be invidious to 
mention — I released gayly when the last examination was passed, and 
have never been able or indeed desirous to recapture. 

‘More interest and less discipline should be the motto of every col- 
lege — the goal to struggle toward. I am not sure that the tendency 
is n’t in the other direction, the direction of less interest and more 
discipline. What professor who lectures to a class three times a week 
for a year is to be heard invariably with profit? Even Norton, James, 
Shaler, Royce, all the most stimulating of them, had not merely 
moments but hours when one felt that they were getting through the 
task as best they could. A good many of those who, under the present 
conception and convention of a professor’s duties, have to lecture two 
or three times a week would do better to prepare a course of twelve or 
twenty lectures and deliver them at stated intervals through the year. 
Then they would give their classes something definite, substantial, 
and articulate to lay hold of, instead of the fragmentary, formless, and 
repetitious discussions on which the student is expected to take notes 
and the main purpose of which sometimes seems to be to require the 
appearance of the professor on the platform and the attendance of the 
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students on the benches. I do not agree with Mr. Dickinson Miller’s 
opinion, quoted in the last number of the Macazing, that the pro- 
fessor craves the opportunity to lecture upon all occasions, or that he 
would see his quota of lectures reduced with consternation and dis- 
may. I believe that the poor man would welcome an arrangement 
that permitted him to put his thoughts at leisure into compact, orderly, 
coherent form, and so to present them to his class. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a course in History were conducted in this fashion: At the 
first meeting of the class Professor X announces that there will be 
fortnightly lectures and monthly written tests, and that a schedule 
of the reading required for each fortnight will be printed in the College 
newspaper. Then the class will assemble only for the fortnightly 
lectures and for the written tests. Such an arrangement would result, 
I am sure, in the conservation of time for both professor and student. 
It would reduce also the petty administrative detail of the College 
Office. There would be fewer cuts to be recorded and fewer students to 
be disciplined. Attendance at lectures as at monthly tests would be 
regarded as a matter of real importance, not as a formality contrived 
by the College Office in order that infractions of it might be punished. 
Interest in the work of the course and in the professor’s lectures would 
be increased, and the students, freed of the restraint that governs 
them at present in their work, would do more and better work. Shall 
I go on, or have you had enough?” 

We have never been able to say to any one asking that question, 
“We have had enough!” We expressed some doubt as to our ability 
to digest so many nuggets of wisdom at a sitting, but intimated that 
we found his discourse fascinating. 

“How delightful,” said he, settling back into his chair with great 
contentment, “would be an academic society of unharassed professors 
and unharassed students! Unharassed and unhurried! There would be 
diligence in study; there would be also otium cum dignitate. Eagerly 
instead of perfunctorily would the students listen to the professor’s 
lectures. With the abolition of the unprofitable lecture hours they 
would have more time for study, and they would pursue their studies 
with greater zest and earnestness. The monthly written tests would 
have for most of them the same kind of interest that the weekly base- 
ball games have for the nine that is in training. You look skeptical; 
you desire to ask me why. It will be because freedom and interest 
always unite to produce better results than are achieved under restric- 
tion and dulness. Under the system that I have outlined, the initial 
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lecture would be all important. It must present the conditions or the 
situation out of which the subject of the year’s work takes its rise, and 
it must do this so vividly and attractively as to give a certain momen- 
tum to the students. Under the existing system, the initial lecture 
often does this, but the succeeding lectures, coming at too frequent 
intervals and being inferior in interest, kill the momentum. Now 
there will be no longer any such retarding influence; each lecture will 
renew the momentum received from the preceding one. The professor 
will become a more highly creative human being. The new system 
will borrow the methods that protect the lawyer and the business 
man. It will provide the professor with a buffer — probably a gradu- 
ate student who assists him in his courses. When a student comes to 
see a professor during office hours — for every professor will keep 
office hours which he will nevertheless devote as far as possible to 
creative work — the buffer will take the visitor in hand, ascertain 
what his business with the professor is, and if it seems trivial will 
settle it himself. Only those students will be permitted to talk with 
the professor who have some contribution to make that seems to the 
buffer worth while. Here, it must be admitted, is the weakest point 
of the system. The buffer must be a man of rare discretion and tact — 
qualities not common among men who are likely to be applicants for 
the buffer’s job. It may be easier to get able professors than com- 
petent buffers. But aside from that drawback you see, of course, the 
merit of the new system. The distinction to be achieved through 
showing intellectual capacity sufficient to gain a private audience 
with the professor will be a consideration stimulating to every ambi- 
tious student. The Crimson will very likely take on a new interest by 
running a column of ‘personals:’ “Jacob Z. Terwilliger, ’29, yesterday 
had speech with Professor Denkmal. Good work, Jacob.’ ‘Randolph 
Ranzo, ’31, has surprised and delighted his friends by at last getting 
by the Cerberus that guards Professor Wollop’s outer office.” When 
the professor has thus become as unapproachable as the banker, he 
will take his proper place in College life. 

“Now what are the two things that it is most important for a young 
man to learn?” 

Our mind did not seem to function, and after a few moments of 
silence he said with a trace of scorn in his voice: 

“To know what he thinks, of course, and to be able to say it — 
that is one of the two most important things. The other is, to know 
what he thinks, and to be able to keep from saying it. The courses 
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that a man takes in college should teach him the first of these things. 
The social relations into which he enters in college should teach him 
the second, which is outside the province of the teaching staff. But 
college teachers do not recognize so clearly as they might the impor- 
tance of educating the student to define his thought and express it. 
There is more emphasis placed on the accumulation of information 
than on the development and tuning-up of clear thinking, accurately 
working minds. A graduate of Harvard should be able to stand on 
his feet and talk simply and easily to an audience. He should be able 
to write with clearness and with no waste of words on any subject 
that he knows or that interests him. Are many graduates of Harvard 
able to do either of these things? Training in public speaking should 
be prescribed for every undergraduate. I should like to see a course 
in composition prescribed for all Seniors. By the time a man is a 
Senior, he is likely to have some ideas to express, and he should be 
able to grasp readily the criticisms made of his thought and of his 
manner of expression. It should not be difficult to cultivate in him 
then the respect for words, the fastidiousness in the use of them, that 
he could not gain at an earlier period and that without being subjected 
to direct criticism he may never acquire.” 

We could not repress a yawn. The Moncloguist rose, in evident 
displeasure, and seemed hardly appeased by our hasty and hearty 
expression of the hope that some trained educator might think it 
worth while to comment on his singular theories, if not to adopt 
them. 
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TuE accompanying tables of enrolment show that the University has made a 
substantial gain over the figures of a year ago. These figures give the Harvard 
The autumn population as it stood on the tenth day of registration in each 
roll call year; the total on Oct. 7, 1920, was 5481 while that of Oct. 4, 
1921, is 5878. Late registrations have made a substantial addition this 
autumn, so that the final enrolment will probably reach 6000, and may even 
exceed this figure. In any case the registration is larger than that of any 
previous year and represents an increase of not far from a thousand students 
when compared with the figures of two years ago. Compared with the high- 
water mark of 1916 it represents a gain of nearly 400. 

Various items in the appended schedules seem to call for a word of explana- 
tion or comment. In each of the four undergraduate classes, it will be noted, 
Disappear- there isa marked expansion. This is due in part, however, to the 
ance ofthe abolition of the “unclassified” category. In the case of stu- 
unclassified dents entering Harvard after having spent one or more years at 
some other college, it has hitherto been the practice to insist on a probation- 
ary year. Such students, accordingly, have been rated as “unclassified” until 
their appropriate status could be determined. As has been pointed out in a 
previous issue of the MaGazing this proved to be an unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment in that it practically deprived a large body of students of any part in 
many undergraduate activities. So provision was made that hereafter all 
students in Harvard College should be assigned to one or other of the four 
undergraduate classes, but that in the case of men coming from other colleges 
this assignment should be provisional only. The result, of course, is to make 
these classes larger than if the old practice had been continued. At the same 
time the elimination of the “unclassified” does not account for the entire in- 
crease. The total undergraduate enrolment is larger than it was a year ago, 
and the larger portion of the net gain is due to an increase in the number of 
regularly-admitted freshmen. Even after due allowance has been made for 
transfers, the freshman class is the largest on record. 

It will be noted, again, that the number of “‘out-of-course” students has 
dropped considerably. Last year the registration included many students 
The out-of- | Whose work had been interrupted by the war but who returned 
course stu- after the demobilization to complete their work. Most of these 
a men got through in June. In another year there will be no out- 
of-course students, or almost none, save the few who fail to graduate on time 
and subsequently come back for an additional half-year to finish. 

The graduate and professional schools, with one important exception, 
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show moderate gains. Most striking, perhaps, is the continued growth of the 
The graduate Law School. A year ago this department of the University reg- 
and profes- istered a gain of about 80 students, thus setting a new record. 
sionalschools 7,;, year it has added nearly 70 more. Late registrations have 
now put the Law School above the 1000-mark. This is in truth a notable 
achievement when one remembers that none but graduates of approved 
colleges are admitted to candidacy for the law degree. Among institutions on 
a strictly graduate basis the Harvard Law School is probably the largest in 
the country. The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has now recovered the 
whole of its war-period loss. The Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, which set a limit to its numbers last winter, has virtually reached its des- 
ignated maximum, or will have done so when belated registrations are reck- 
oned in. It is a high tribute to the strength and standing of the Business 
School that its enrolment should have increased in spite of the high tuition 
fee, which is now fixed at $400 per year, just double that of the Law School. 
The Medical School keeps up its slow but steady growth. The first-year class, 
however, shows no gain over the figures of a year ago. Alone among the pro- 
fessional departments the Dental School has lost in numbers, the decline in 
first-year students being very marked. Last year the entering class at the 
Dental School numbered 79; this autumn it included only 25 men. The rais- 
ing of the requirements for admission and the increased tuition fees appear to 
have given the Dental School a serious set-back. 

The two newer departments of the University are making progress. The 
Engineering School has more than 250 students this year; the Graduate 
The new de- School of Education (which opened its doors in September, 
partments 1920) has increased its enrolment to 130. It is a significant fact 
that nearly fifty per cent of all those who are listed in this year’s catalogue 
will be students who already possess their baccalaureate degrees. The schools 
which are on a strictly graduate basis are responsible for practically one-half 
our entire enrolment. The students in these schools, taking them as a whole, 
represent almost every college in the country. In the Law School alone more 
than 180 American colleges are represented by one or more graduates. The 
Graduate School of Business Administration is almost equally cosmopolitan, 
and so is the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for that matter. 

Every year, when the registration figures indicate a continued growth in the 
various University departments, the question of setting a limit to further 
Once more, expansion comes forward for discussion. Harvard College will 
ey agg have about 2750 students when they are all counted; the Uni- 
enrolments _ versity as a whole will have 6000 or more. In another year or 
two, if the present drift continues, there will be 3000 students in the four un- 
dergraduate classes. Naturally enough, some friends of Harvard are asking 
whether this would not be a good place to stop. A college which contains 3000 
male undergraduates may very well, in the opinion of some, consider itself 
full-grown, and should not attempt to add more cubits to its stature. Presi- 
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dent Lowell, in his annual report for 1919-1920, ventured the suggestion that 
the process of Harvard expansion has now proceeded far enough and that it 
would not be amiss, for the present at least, to concentrate our energies on im- 
proving the quality of the work already in hand. With that suggestion, inter- 
preted as an expression of general policy and not as a rigid rule, there will be 
little disagreement. Limiting numbers, however, is not so simple as might at 
first glance appear. There is no difficulty, to be sure, in setting an arbitrary 
figure by fiat of the authorities and then applying the simple rule of first come, 
first served. That, however, will not enable any institution to secure the best 
among those who apply; on the contrary it is a reasonably dependable way of 
making sure that we shall not get the best. 

President McCracken, of Vassar College, has recently expressed pride in 
the fact that Vassar was the first American college to place a limit upon stu- 
dent enroJment, thus subordinating the question of numbers to that of qual- 
ity. Then, rather naively, he went on to explain that at Vassar “prospective 
students must now enroll at the age of ten and we are now enrolling the entire 
Class of 1927.” As a means of keeping the enrolment within arbitrary bounds 
this is not a new device. Certain New England preparatory schools have 
carried it to the point where, in order to get a boy into the charmed circle at 
the age of twelve, his parents must hasten to register him the moment he is 
born. No one would argue, however, that the schools obtain students of bet- 
ter quality by pursuing this plan. 

In discussions of the subject there is too often a confusion of ideas. It is 
everywhere assumed, apparently, that if numbers be large, the quality must 
be poor; and, conversely, that when an institution has a small number of stu- 
dents, due to artificial limitations, these young men or young women must be 
a picked lot. It is likewise taken for granted that the instructor who teaches 
only a few students must from the nature of things impart good instruction, 
and that he is bound to stamp the impress of his own individuality upon all 
who frequent his classroom. Teachers with big classes, on the other hand, are 
with equal assurance presumed to be poor teachers, devoid of personality, or, 
if they possess this indefinable attribute, unable to make its influence felt. 
These assumptions, however, square very poorly with the facts. It is quite 
possible for a college with a small quota of students to acquire a large propor- 
tion of poor material, — a glance over the educational institutions of the 
country will afford sufficient evidence of that fact. Good students, good 
teachers and good instruction hinge a great deal more upon the setting of high 
standards than upon any mere restriction of numbers. Restrictions which in- 
volve no process of selection other than that which arises from mere priority 
of application are likely to accomplish nothing in the way of securing a higher 
grade of student-material. Such restrictions do not embody an essential step 
toward the raising of standards. To fulfil its prime purpose a system of re- 
striction must be genuinely selective, and if it be such there is no virtue in set- 
ting the limitation at any artificial figure. By stiffening or relaxing the com- 
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petitive tests an institution can obtain, in any year, whatever number of 
students it may desire. 

If, therefore, it is deemed desirable that Harvard College should be per- 
mitted to grow no larger, there is no need of a nation-wide announcement that 
hereafter only the first three thousand qualified applicants will be admitted, 
nor for a warning that “prospective students must now enroll with us at the 
age of ten.” Slipping the standards of admission a notch higher will take 
care of the situation at one end, and raising the standards of work required 
for graduation will abundantly take care of it at the other. 

The new regulations which have been adopted at Dartmouth this autumn, 
and which will go into effect there at the opening of the next college year are 
Theexample worthy of comment in this connection. Dartmouth, as is well 
of Dartmouth known, admits a large proportion of its students upon cer- 
tificates from secondary schools. This, unlike the plan of admission by exam- 
ination, is a non-competitive arrangement and does not enable the col- 
lege authorities to rate applicants in what appears to be their exact order of 
excellence. Being overwhelmed with applications during the past couple of 
years Dartmouth found it necessary to impose a limitation based upon pri- 
ority, but this is now to be abandoned. All applicants are hereafter to be givena 
rating, and this rating is to depend not only upon the applicant’s proficiency in 
his school studies but upon his mental, moral and physical qualities so far as 
these can be ascertained from sources other than his school record. Having 
thus given a rating to all the applicants, whether they come early or late, the 
ones who stand at the top of the list will be taken in. In other words the proc- 
ess of selection will not be based upon either priority or admission exami- 
nations but upon a new rating scheme which the Dartmouth authorities 
have worked out. The genesis of the scheme, presumably, is the plan of 
rating used in the United States Army during the war. 

As regards the students who come to Dartmouth from other colleges the 
new rule is that hereafter none but those who have stood in the top third of 
their respective classes shall be admitted. This is a rather drastic rule in view 
of the general practice which the colleges now follow, which is to admit with- 
out question any one who comes with a certificate of good standing from an- 
other institution. At Dartmouth, for the future, good standing will not be 
enough, the applicant must bring evidence that he has attained a relatively 
high scholastic rank at the institution from which he comes. This rule, if 
strictly enforced, will considerably lessen the migration to Dartmouth from 
other colleges. . 

Some interest attaches to a third regulation which the New Hampshire col- 
lege is now putting into force, or, more accurately, to the survey which led to 
The “second the establishment of this regulation. This new rule, which 
chance” stu- marks a departure from the usual and long-standing practice in 
dents American colleges, provides that if a student is dropped from 
Dartmouth for deficient scholarship he will not be readmitted under any cir- 
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cumstances. Many parents and some educators will think such a rule unjust. 
They will point to examples of men within their own acquaintance who have 
stumbled, regained their balance, and made good. Doubtless there are not a 
few such cases, if one takes the colleges as a whole. Do they, however, form a 
considerable fraction of the total? Do most of the students to whom the col- 
leges afford a second chance succeed in ultimately making their way into the 
society of scholars? 

At Dartmouth they have made a careful study of this question, in the 
course of which the records of all re-admitted students during the past decade 
have been examined. The survey shows that relatively few of these “second 
chance” men have justified the leniency shown to them. The great majority 
have been dropped again, or have struggled along on the ragged edge of ex- 
clusion, or at best have managed to gain some place near the bottom of the 
graduation lists. The proportion of those who, on second trial, have made 
their way into undoubted good standing is very small, too small in fact to re- 
pay the college for the sacrifice involved. At Dartmouth, accordingly, it has 
been decided that men who have had one opportunity and have failed to show 
themselves worthy of it will not be allowed to occupy classroom space so long 
as hundreds of qualified new applicants are being turned away. 

It would be interesting to see whether our own statistics relating to dropped 
and re-admitted undergraduates would not prove to be of much the same 
tenor if they were compiled. Considerable groups of men are dropped at Har- 
vard each year; many of them come back the following September and are per- 
mitted to reénter on producing some evidence that they have undergone a 
change of heart or of habits meanwhile. Occasionally the transformation 
proves to have been genuine and such cases are then used to point a moral. 
But how about the great majority of these men? Would a survey of their rec- 
ords lead to the conclusion that at Cambridge, as at Hanover, educators 
have been spending a good deal of their energy in the vain attempt to put a 
polish upon a sizable mass of pot-metal? 

A year or two ago the Student Council at Harvard suggested to the Fac- 
ulty that it would be a good plan to make public the relative academic stand- 
ing of every undergraduate at the close of each college year. The new 
The practice has been to publish the names of high-ranking #2 List 
students only, — that is, the names of those who had obtained honor grades. 
This method, however, left the larger proportion of the student body un- 
touched, for the number of men who receive the grade of “B” or better is rel- 
atively small. The Student Council expressed the opinion that the names of 
those undergraduates who stand near the bottom of the list should also be 
published in order that their classmates should know the facts. In compliance 
with this suggestion the 1921 Rank List contains the names of all undergrad- 
uates ranged into six groups. The three highest groups contain the men who 
have gained honor standing; the middle group includes the high pass men, so- 
called; the lower groups are assigned to those whose records are low but do not 
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constitute failures. An alphabetical arrangement of the names is added to 
facilitate the looking-up of each student’s academic status. 

The various Yard dormitories have been going through the hands of the 
painters this autumn. All the exterior woodwork has been painted white, a 
Improving the Change which worked wonders in relieving these buildings of 
Yard dormi- their sombre appearance. Various interior changes have also 
nes been made in these buildings, particularly in Grays Hall and 
in Wadsworth House. The former has been remodelled so as to place the 
studies on the sunny side of the building. Wadsworth House has been 
turned into administrative offices, thus making it possible to utilize for dor- 
mitory purposes many of the rooms in the regular Yard buildings which have 
hitherto been occupied by administrative officers. The Yard dormitories are 
now occupied, almost entirely, by members of the Senior Class. 

Mention of administrative offices brings to mind the fact that the amount 
of clerical work which seems to be necessary in connection with the process of 
The growth higher education has enormously increased during the past two 
of administra- decades. Not only at Harvard but at institutions throughout 
tive work the country the number of deans, assistant deans, directors, 
secretaries, committees, and so forth has been steadily expanded. Twenty 
years ago a single dean of Harvard College handled the various problems of his 
office; to-day there are four assistant deans in addition. In every branch of 
non-instructional work there has been a similar expansion until to-day it is 
true, in more than one American university, that the number of persons ac- 
tually giving instruction is less than that of those who perform non-instruc- 
tional duties of one sort or another. This multiplication of administrative 
officials and administrative functions began in the state universities. It was 
the backwash of a similar development at the state capitols. From the state 
universities it has been spreading to the endowed colleges, and the question 
may well be raised whether it has not already proceeded too far. For after all 
a University, we take it, is a place where some men teach and others study. 
In so far as the greater effectiveness of teaching or of study can be promoted 
by creating new administrative offices, or by greatly expanding the work of 
old ones, such action is easy to justify. But at the point where the elaboration 
of administrative channels and red tape serves to slow down the educational 
machinery this justification ceases. Sooner or later the law of diminishing re- 
turns must come into play with respect to this matter. Education is the end; 
administration, so-termed, is merely a means. An educational institution in 
which a majority of the names on the pay roll are those of persons not engaged 
in giving instruction is like an army made up chiefly of quartermasters, com- 
pany clerks, orderlies and the like. Such an army would have its paper work 
performed with great precision, no doubt; but as a combatant force it would 
leave something to be desired. 

The work of editing the records of the Harvard men in the World War, 
which has been proceeding for nearly four years under the supervision of Mr. 
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F. S. Mead, ’87, has now been completed. The printed volume, containing 
more than eleven hundred pages, is now on its way to sub- The war rec- 
scribers. No copies have been printed for general sale, so rds volume 
that those who failed to get their names on the subscription lists will have 
difficulty in obtaining copies now. The book includes the service records of 
more than eleven thousand men. It is divided into two parts, of which the 
first and larger part is devoted to the records of men who were in the military 
and naval service, while the second part includes the much smaller number of 
those who were connected with certain auxiliary services. The lists have been 
compiled with extraordinary care, and although they may not prove to be ab- 
solutely complete they are as nearly so as watchfulness could make them. 

The attendance at the various preliminary games in the Stadium has been 
larger this year than ever before. The game with Penn State College drew a 
big crowd, while the contest with Centre College was so largely The public in- 
patronized as to bring the wooden stands into use. Various ex- terest in foot- 
planations have been offered for this increased attendance, par- ball games 
ticularly at a time when the patronage of theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment has greatly fallen off. The admission charges have been increased during 
recent years but this has not diminished the attendance. The public demand 
for season tickets seems to be growing more brisk each year. With the in- 
creased buying of season tickets by the general public these games have lost 
a good deal of their old character. Large crowds of people who have no im- 
mediate interest in either of the contending teams, or in the colleges which 
these teams represent, throng into the Stadium to watch what they are in- 
clined to look upon as a twentieth-century gladiatorial show. It is true that 
these crowds bring extra shekels to the coffers of the Athletic Association; but 
it is a fair question whether this provides sufficient compensation for the loss 
of the old traditions. The crowds in the public sections at some of the games 
this autumn have shown a temper which leaves a good deal to be desired; cer- 
tain elements among them have manifested hoodlum propensities which ought 
not to be tolerated at college games; so much so that the proposal to discon- 
tinue altogether the public sale of season tickets is now being urged upon the 
athletic authorities. It is undesirable that any such radical step should be 
taken unless there should prove to be no way of avoiding it; but when players 
cannot make their way from the gridiron to the locker-building without being 
taunted and jostled by an ill-tempered crowd it seems to be high time for 
some remedial action. 


CORPORATION RECORDS From the estate of Caroline S. Freeman (Mrs. 


James G. Freeman), $62,799.54 in cash and securi- 
ties valued at $160,866.42 to be held as a fund, the 


Meeting of September 19, 1921 income thereof to be used as the College shall de- 
termine. 
The Treasurer reported the following From the estate of Mary Anna Palmer Draper 


. (Mrs. Henry Draper) $22,500 on account of her be- 
receipts, and the same were gratefully quest to establish “The Henry Draper Memorial 


accepted: Fund.” 
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From the estate of George B. Upton, his unre- 
stricted bequest of $10,000. 

From the estate of William H. Schofield, $10,000, 
the income to be used for the maintenance of the 
Schofield Rooms (38 Grays Hall) which are to be 
devoted to the purposes of University hospitality, 
preference being given to visiting professors from 
other institutions or distinguished guests of the 
University. 

From the estate of Sara E. Mower, $4,850.74 
additional for the erection of a building or for the 
general purposes of the College. 

From the estate of Fannie E. Bartlett, $1,982.30 
to be added to the Matthew and Mary E. Bartlett 
Memorial Fund. 

From the estate of Daniel L. F. Chase, $287 
additional. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$34.42 additional in accordance with the twelfth 
clause in his will for the benefit of the Whitney Li- 
brary in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

From the estate of Henry L. Pierce, $8.93 addi- 
tional on account of his residuary bequest. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $10,109.15 and $108,129.50 in cash to- 
wards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1896 for the gift of securities val- 
ued at $3,400.50 and $40,049.50 in cash for their 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 


$17,500 for the study of Psychiatry and Neuro- © 


pathology. 

To William Filene’s Sons Company and the Jor- 
dan Marsh Company for their gifts of $1000 each, 
to the R. H. Macy & Company for their gift of $600, 
to L. Bamberger & Company, The Fair, Gilchrist 
Company, J. L. Hudson Company, R. H. Stearns 
Company and the R. H. White Company for their 
gifts of $500 each, to Chandler & Company, Inc., 
Conrad & Companyg E. T. Slattery Company, 
Rike-Kumler Company and Mr. Daniel F. Kelly 
for their gifts of $250 each, to the Boston Store for 
the gift of $200, to the L. S. Donaldson Company, 
Forbes & Wallace, Gladding Dry Goods Company, 
The Howland Dry Goods Company, S. Kann Sons 
Company, LaSalle & Koch Company, Meier & 
Frank Company & Younker Brothers for their 
gifts of $100 each and to Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney Company for their gift of $50 for the case 
system of teaching in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $5,740.67 for 
the Sachs Research Fellowship in Fine Arts. 

From the estate of Charles P. Bowditch $2000 
and to Professor Alfred M. Tozzer for his gift of 
$63.04 for publications of the Peabody Museum. | 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1260 for the 
purchase of the Schneider collection for the Pea- 
body Muesum. 

To Mr. Gilbert Bettman for his gift of $2040.17 
for the erection of a flagpole on the Stadium in 
memory of Dr. Milton Bettman. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $500, to 


[December 


Messrs. Arthur & Lawrence Berenson for their gift 
of $250, to Messrs. Sydney S. Conrad, Frederick F. 
Greenman, Albert W. Kaffenburgh, Abraham 
Koshland, Israel N. Thurman and Felix Vorenberg 
for their gifts of $100 each, to Mr. Louis Ziegel for 
his gift of $50 and to Mr. Lee M. Friedman for his 
gift of $25 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Harris Whittemore for his gift of $750, to 
Mr. A. E. Merriman Pfaff for his gift of $250, to 
Mr. J. Templeman Coolidge for his gift of $100, to 
an anonymous friend and to Mrs. William A. Wads- 
worth for their gifts of $50 each, to Mr. & Mrs. 
William C. Endicott for their gift of $50, to Messrs. 
Guy Murchie and Stephen W. Phillips for their 
gifts of $25 each and to Mr. Charles S. Hopkinson 
for his gift of $15 for the Fogg Museum Equipment 
and Emergency Fund. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 for their 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 for 
the purchase of a Persian miniature for the Fogg 
Museum. 

To the Research Corporation for the gift of $800 
for Research in Cryogenic Engineering. 

To the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
for the gift of $750 for the du Pont Fellowship for 
1921-22. 

To Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes for her gift of $300 and 
to Mr. Edward W. Forbes and Mrs. Kenneth G. T. 
Webster for their gifts of $200 each for the Teaching 
Equipment Fund of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Dr. J. Lewis Bremer for his gift of $681.13 for 
the Department of Anatomy. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the fourth quar- 
terly payment for the year 1920-21 on account of 
their annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum in ac- 
cordance with their vote of May 11, 1920. 

To Mr. Richard M. Saltonstall for his gift of $500 
towards supplementing the collection of glass flow- 
ers at the Botanical Museum. 

To Miss Susan Minns for her gift of $500 for 
present use at the Botanical Museum. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $495 for immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. Charles H. Tyler for his gift of $250 and to 
Mrs. George S. Silsbee and Mr. Charles F. Ayer for 
their gifts of $50 each for the New Laboratory of 
the Huntington Hospital. 

To Mr. Robert P. Perkins for his gift of $300 for 
the Amory Glazier Hodges Scholarship for 1921- 
22. 

To Messrs. Frederick P. Fish and James F. Por- 
ter for their gifts of $100 each, to Mr. Nathaniel T. 
Kidder for his gift of $50 and to Mr. Dudley L. 
Pickman for his gift of 825 for the Bermuda Biologi- 
cal Station for Research. 

To the Division of Modern Languages for the gift 
of $275 for the purchase of books for the Library. 

To Mr. John E. Hyde for his gift of $100, to 
Messrs. Arthur E. Barter and William L. Walker 
for their gifts of $50 each, to Messrs. Raymond 
Stant and Donald English for their gifts of $25 
each, to Mr. Thomas R. Jones for his gift'of $10, to 
Messrs. George N. Janis end Frank M. Sawtell for 
their gifts of $5 each, to Mr. James S. Armstrong 
for his gift of $1.25 and to Mr. Frank C. Harding 
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for his gift of $1 for the loan fund of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. James J. Storrow for his gift of $250 
towards the purchase of the painting of “The 
Three Philosophers.” 

From the estate of Charles A. Dean $200 and to 
the Smith Patterson Company for the gift of $50 
for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Messrs. Rodolphe L. Agassiz and Edward 
Wigglesworth for their gifts of $100 each and to 
Mr. Livingston Davis for his gift of $25 to the De- 
partment of Mineralogy and Petrography. 

To Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham for her gift of 
$200 for the Bureau for Research in Government. 

To Professor Robert W. Willson for his gift of 
$200 for assistance at the Astronomical Laboratory. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schunemann 
Jackson, Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. 
Williams for their gift of $172.50 for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society for the gift 
of $146.83 for the scholarship fund. 

To Mrs. Francis L. Higginson for her gift of 
$100 towards a certain salary. 

To Professor Herbert W. Smyth for his gift of 
$100 for the Department of the Classics. 

To Mrs. Kenneth G. T. Webster for her gift of 
$100 to be added to the income of the Mary R. 
Searle Fund. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $97 
for a case for the Peabody Museum. 

To the Society of Harvard Dames for the gift of 
$59.15 to be added to the Loan Fund. 

To Drs. Charles G. Pike and Eugene B. Wyman 
for their gifts of $25 each for the Fund for Visiting 
Committees of the Dental School. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $30 to be 
added to the Dana Scholarship of the Class of 1852. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$1300 for four scholarships for the year 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift of 
$1600 for five scholarships for the year 1921-22. * 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift of 
$250 towards the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt for his gift of $300 
for a scholarship for 1921-22. 

To Mr. Phillips B. Thompson for his gift of 3300 
for the Edward Sampson Thompson Scholarship 
for 1921-22, 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $800 for a 
scholarship for 1921-22. 

To Mr. James Byrne for his gift of $150 towards 
a scholarship for 1921-22. 

To Mr. Franklin W. Moulton for his gift of $25 
for social service work at the Huntington Hospital. 

To students in the Harvard Summer School of 
Theology for the gift of $10 towards the expenses of 
the Summer School of Theology. 


The President reported the following 
deaths: 


Jeremiah Smith, Story Professor of Law, Em- 
eritus, which occurred on the third instant in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age; Larned Linn Smith, 
Instructor in Mathematics, which occurred on the 
ninth ultimo in the twenty-third year of his age. 


The following resignations were re- 


ceived and accepted: 

To take effect July 1, 1921: Robert Bowser, as 
Instructor in Transportation. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1921: Carl Merrick Went- 
worth, as Assistant in Chemistry; John William 
Merten, as Instructor in Romance Languages; Ralph 
Faust Shaner, as Instructor in Histology and Em- 
bryology; David Arnold Keys, as Instructor in Phy- 
sics; Edmond Earle Lincoln, as Instructor in Eco- 
nomics and Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics; Norman John Silberling, as 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; Alexander Swanson Begg, as Instructor 
in Histology, Demonstrator in Anatomy and Assistant 
Dean, Courses for Graduates, Medical School; Lin- 
coln Frederick Schaub, as Professor of Commercial 
Law. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1921: Robert Earle 
Bacon, Proctor; George Ryerson Blake, Assistant in 
Chemistry; Harold Atkins Larrabee, Assistant in 
Philosophy; Harry Franklin Dart, Assistant in 
Electrical Engineering; Atherton Kinsley Dunbar, 
Fellow for Research in Cryogenic Engineering; Fred- 
erik Vilhelm Haugsted, Instructor in Mechanical 
Engineering; Arthur Litchfield Russell, Instructor in 
Electrical Engineering; Urban Tigner Holmes, In- 
structor in Romance Languages; Norman Lewis Tor- 
rey, Instructor in French; William Graves Perry, 
Instructor in Architectural Design; George Schwab 
and Herbert Joseph Spinden, Associates in Anthro- 
pology; Joseph Wright, Superintendent of the Li- 
brary for Municipal Research; Arthur Vernon Wood- 
worth, Instructor in Finance; Fred Tarbell Field 
and Ripley Lyman Dana, Lecturers on Business 
Law; James Edward McGrath, Lecturer on Latin- 
American Trade; John Tucker Murray, Director of 
the Summer School; Bruce Rogers, Printing Adviser 
to the Press; Edward Stanley Emery, Assistant 
Comptroller; Charles Wilson Killam, Acting Dean of 
the Faculty of Architecture and Chairman of the 
Council of the School of Architecture; Harold Coe 
Stuart and Eugene Curtis Peck, Instructors in Pedi- 
atrics; Charles Hunter Dunn and Fritz Bradley 
Talbot, Instructors in Pediatrics and Members of the 
Faculty of Medicine; Worth Hale, Assistant Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine; William Carter Quinby, 
Director of Appointments for Medical Alumni; 
George Parkman Denny, Physician to Students; 
Samuel Raynor Meaker, Secretary, Courses for 
Graduates. 

Cancer Commission of Harvard University: Rob- 
ert Battey Greenough, Director; Channing Cham- 
berlain Simmons, Secretary; Roger Pierce, Treas- 
urer; James Homer Wright, Pathologist, in charge of 
Free Diagnosis Service; William Duane, Research 
Fellow in Physics; William T. Bovie, Research Fel- 
low in Bio-Physics; Henry Lyman, Research Fellow 
in Chemistry; Stuart Mudd, Assistant Fellow in 
Bio-Physics. 

Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital: Robert 
Battey Greenough, Surgeon-in-Charge; Channing 
Chamberlain Simmons and George Gilbert Smith, 
Surgeons; George Adams Leland, Assistant Surgeon; 
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Ernest Merrill Daland and Leland Sterling McKit- 
trick, Surgeons to Out-Patients; Henry Asbury 
Christian, Consulting Physician; George Richards 
Minot, Physician; Thomas Ellwood Buckman, As- 
sistant Physician; Daniel Crosby Greene, Laryn- 
gologist; Lawrie Byron Morrison, Consulting Roent- 
genologist. 

From July 15, 1921-Sept. 1, 1922: Arthur Forrest 
Anderson, Instructor in Pediatrics. . 

For two years from Sept. 1, 1921: Charles Clarke 
Willoughby, Director of the Peabody Museum. 

Committee on Economic Research: Charles 
Francis Adams, Nicholas Biddle, Charles Jesse Bul- 
lock, Frederic Haines Curtiss, Wallace Brett Don- 
ham, Ogden Livingston Mills, Eugene Van Rens- 
selaer Thayer. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1921: James How- 
ard Means, Assistant Professor of Medicine; James 
Dellinger Barney, Instructor in Genito-Urinary 
Surgery. 

From Sept. 1, 1921: Samuel James Guernsey, 
Assistant Director of the Peabody Museum. 

For the 2d half of 1921-22: Robert Howard Lord, 
Exchange Professor to the Western Colleges 1; William 
Guild Howard, Exchange Professor to the Western 
Colleges.? 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Pediatrics, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1921: whereupon, ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Oscar Mender- 
son Schloss was elected. 

The President reported that M. Emile 
Félix Gautier had been appointed and ac- 
cepted as Exchange Professor from France 
for the 2d half of 1921-22. 

Voted to assent to Chapter 204 of the 
acts of the Massachusetts Legislature for 
1921, being an act relative to the method 
of election of members of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College. 

Voted to change the title of Charles Cur- 
tis Eaton from Superintendent of the Li- 
brary of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration to Librarian of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Julius Klein and to Pro- 
fessor George B. Roorbach for the aca- 
demic year 1921-22. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Archibald C. Coolidge for the aca- 
demic year 1921-22, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board May 
$1, 1880. 

1 Grinnell, Colorado, Pomona. 
® Carleton, Beloit, Knox. 


[December 


Meeting of October 10, 1921 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Mary Anna Palmer Draper 
(Mrs. Henry Draper) $63,000 additional on account 
of her bequest to establish “‘The Henry Draper Me- 
morial Fund.” 

From the estate of Samuel Crocker Lawrence, 
$25,000 for a scholarship to be called the Samuel C. 
Lawrence Scholarship, the sum of $500 of the in- 
come thereof to be devoted annually towards the 
support and tuition of a deserving undergraduate 
student, who shall reside and have his home within 
the present territorial limits of the City of Medford, 
Massachusetts, or of the municipality with which 
Medford may be hereafter incorporated. 

From the estate of Samuel Crocker Lawrence, 
$25,000 for a scholarship, to be called the Samuel 
Crocker Lawrence Scholarship, the income thereof 
to be devoted annually to the support and tuition 
of such deserving undergraduate student or stu- 
dents as shall apply therefor and be approved. 

From the estate of Jacob H. Schiff, $25,000, the 
income of said fund to be appropriated in the pur- 
chase of objects for the Semitic Museum attached 
to said University. 

From the estate of George S. Torrey, securities 
valued at $24,188.50 and $3365 in cash to be used for 
the general purposes of said institution. 

From the estate of Henry S. Nourse, $5,576.58 
additional. 

From the estate of Annie L. Dexter, $4,955.35 to 
be added to the principal of the Charles Dexter 
Memorial Fund. 

From the estate of Edward C. Pickering $1 addi- 
tional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $4000 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$8750 for the development of instruction in the De- 
partment of Psychiatry and Neurology in the Mas- 
sachusetts Psychopathic Hospital. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $4000 for 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 

To Mr. David Pingree for his gift of $3000 
towards the running expenses of the new laboratory 
of the Huntington Hospital. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2000 for 
the Botanical Museum. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $1250 towards a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1850 for 
the case system of teaching in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
and to an anonymous friend for the gift of $800 for 
special expenses of the College Library. 

To Professor Richard T. Fisher for his gift of 
$1100 for a certain salary. 

To the Fisk Rubber Company and the Nashua 
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Manufacturing Company for their gifts of $500 
each and to Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for his 
gift of $250 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $875 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Willard D. Straight for her gift of $500 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of $250 
and to Mr. Sidney J. Jennings for his gift of $150 
for Economic Geology. 

To Mr. Solomon Rosenbloom for his gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Charles S. Carroll for his gift of $200 for 
the loan fund of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $175 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University. 

To Mr. Morton D. Hull for his gift of $100 and to 
the Hon. Andrew J. Peters for his gift of $50 for the 
Bureau for Research in Government. 

To Mr. Moorfield Storey for his gift of $95.13 to 
be added to the income of the Godkin Lecture Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schune- 
mann Jackson, Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph 
B. Williams for their gift of $57.50 for the George 
Sckunemann Jackson Fund. 

To an anonymous friend and to Messrs. George 
L. Kittredge and John L. Lowes for their gifts of 
$50 each for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for the 
expenses of a lecture. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $25 for 
The Dana Scholarship of the Class of 1852. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10 for the 
course on the education of the blind at the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance. 

To a subscriber for the gift of $10 towards the 
purchase of the Schneider collection for the Pea- 
body Museum. 

To Mr. Charles Sumner Bird for his gift of $200 
for the Charles Sumner Scholarship. 

For the gift of $300 for the Harvard Scholarship 
of the Academy of Richmond County, Georgia, for 
1921-22, 

For the gift of $66.84 for the Brighton High 
Echolarship for 1921-22. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$800 towards the scholarships for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$202.50 towards the scholarships for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $250 for the scholarship for 1921-22, 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City for the gift 
of $250 for the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas for the gift of 
$150 for the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Long Island for the gift 
of $300 for the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift of 
$600 towards the scholarships for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Milwaukee for the gift 
of $150 towards the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $500 for the scholarship for 
1921-22, 


To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $350 for the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $350 towards the scholarships for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Law Club of New York for the 
gift of $200 to extend financial aid to a deserving 
student taking the regular course at the Harvard 
Law School. 

To Mrs. Edward W. Clark for her gift of $138 to 
increase the income of the George Newhall Clark 
Scholarship Fund for the current year. 

To the Harvard Club of Somerville for the gift of 
$100 towards the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift of 
$125 towards the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To Professor Walter R. Spalding for his gift to 
the College Library of books, music, etc. to form a 
special library for the Music Department. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1921: Edward Mikele Og- 
den and Francis Osborn Noble, as Proctors; George 
Ryerson Blake, Assistant in Chemistry; John Ulric 
Nef, Assistant in Government; Edward Chase Kirk- 
land, Austin Teaching Fellow in History; Charles 
William Peabody, Assistant in Anatomy; Robert 
Ward Lamson, Assistant in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene; John Jamieson Morton, Jr., Assistant in 
Orthopedic Surgery; James Melbourne Shortliffe, 
Instructor in Economics. 

To take effect Oct. 1, 1921: Paul Frederick Orr, 
as Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in Preven- 
tive Medicine and Hygiene. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1921: Proctors: Ed- 
ward Randolph Gay, Merrill Buffington, Edward 
Buckner. 

Student Advisers, Law School: Robert Cutler, 
Chairman, James Lyndon Beebe, George Abbott 
Brownell, Edgaz Gibson Crossman, Robert Regi- 
nald Duncan, James Saville Eastham, John O’Mel- 
veny, Kenneth Farrand Simpson. 

Assistants: Arthur Vincent Bennett, in Music; 
Harris Berlack, in Government; James Plummer 
Poole, in Botany; Kenneth Romaver-Ron Raisbeck, 
William Allis Norris, Nathan Comfort Starr, Stan- 
ley Royal Ashby, in English; Fulmar Franklin 
Mood, Albert Ogden Porter, Edward Allen Whit- 
ney, David Mason Little, Jr., Henry Carter, Mar- 
cus Lee Hansen, Summerfield Baldwin, in History; 
Olin Winthrop Blackett, Mandell Morton Bober, 
William Greenleaf Eliot, 8d, Fred Dow Fagg, Jr., 
Hugh Campbell Frame, Milton Sydney Heath, El- 
mo Paul Hohman, Harry Edward Miller, Gad 
Parker Scoville, Walter Buckingham Smith, Ray- 
mond Edward Untereiner, in Economica, 

Research Fellow: George Porter Paine, in Phys- 
ics. 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics: Eugene Parker Chase, Lewis Rex 

iller. 

Instructors: Everett Louis Hackes, Heinrich 
Bosshard, Albert Roberts Halley, in German; David 
Vernon Widder, in Mathematics; Lewis Rex Miller, 
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in History; Charles August Jones, in Industrial 
Management; Windsor Arnold Hosmer, in Business 
Policy; Yuen Ren Chao, in Philosophy. 

Lecturers: Rufus William Sprague, Jr., on New 
York Practice; George Washington Cram, Secretary 
of the Faculty of the Engineering School and Secre- 
tary for Student Employment. 


Medical School 

Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, Maynard Ladd, 
Richard Mason Smith, Philip Haskell Sylvester, 
Instructors in Pediatrics; George Henry Hanemann 
and John Keith Gordon, Instructors in Pathology; 
Ronald Mansfield Ferry, Fellow for Research in Bio- 
Chemistry; Rosendo Carrasco-Formiguera, Teach- 
ing Fellow in Physiology; Norman Charles Bender, 
Teaching Fellow in Pediatrics; George Francis 
Sykes, Teaching Fellow in Histology; Roger Colgate 
Graves, Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow in charge of the 
Laboratory of Surgical Research; Robert Dudley 
Curtis, Allan Rowe Cunningham, Paul Waldo 
Emerson, Richard Spelman Eustis, Harold Adams 
Gale, Joseph Isaac Grover, William Wescott How- 
ell, David Morris Hassman, Lewis Webb Hill, 
Karlton Goodsell Percy, Edwin Theodore Wyman, 
James Herbert Young, Assistants in Pediatrics; 
Henry Rouse Viets, Assistant in Neurology; Myron 
Ormel Henry, Assistant in Anatomy; Samuel Al- 
bert Levine, Assistant in Medicine; Charles Harold 
Jameson, Assistant in Genito-Urinary Surgery; Wil- 
liam Martindale Shedden, Assistant in Surgery; 
Wayne Jay Stater, Assistant in Pathology and in 
Histology; Cesar Uribe, Assistant in Comparative 
Pathology and Research Fellow in Tropical Medi- 
cine; Monroe Anderson McIver, Alumni Assistant 
in Surgery. 

For the Ist half of 1921-22: Olof Arrhenius, Re- 
search Fellow in Botany. 

From July 1, 1921-Sept. 1, 1922: Francisco Vela, 
Assistant in Pathology. 


The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the year 1921-22, and it was 
voted to appoint them: 


Medical School 

Abbott Lawrence Lowell, ex-officio; David Linn 
Edsall, ez-officio, Chairman; Algernon Coolidge, 
Milton Joseph Rosenau, Harvey Cushing, Reid 
Hunt, John Lewis Bremer, Walter Bradford Can- 
non, Charles Macfie Campbell, Worth Hale, Sim- 
eon Burt Wolbach, Oscar Menderson Schloss, 
Francis Weld Peabody. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Charles Homer Haskins, Dean; George Foot 
Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, Elmer Peter 
Kohler, William Fogg Osgood, James Haughton 
Woods, Clifford Herschel Moore, John Albrecht 
Walz, Allyn Abbott Young, Theodore Lyman, 
Henry Wyman Holmes. 


Engineering School 
Hector James Hughes, Dean; Henry Lloyd 
Smyth, Harry Ellsworth Clifford, Elmer Peter 
Kohler, George Chandler Whipple, Lionel Simeon 
Marks. 
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Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Library Council for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1921: 


Archibald Cary Coolidge, Chairman; George 
Foot Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, Charles 
Homer Haskins,! Theodore Lyman, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Thomas Barbour, Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock, Secretary. 

Voted to appoint the following com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1921-22: 


Faculty members, LeBaron Russell Briggs, Chair- 
man, Chester Noyes Greenough, Roger Irving Lee. 

Graduate members, Henry Pennypacker, Benja- 
min Loring Young, Henry Hardwick Faxon. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from Sept. 1, 1921: 

Edwin Carter Blaisdell, and Forrest Greenwood 
Eddy, Assistant Professors of Clinical Dentistry; 
Martin Bassett Dill, Assistant Professor of Opera- 
tive Dentistry. 

Voted to make the following changes 
of title: 


Monroe Jacob Schlesinger from Assistant to In- 
structor in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

Mark Reuben Everett from Austin Teaching 
Fellow to Teaching Fellow in Biological Chemistry. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 
Annual Meeting, September 26, 1921 


The following twenty-three members 
were present: Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Appleton, 
Bradford, Brent, Elliott, Felton, L. A. 
Frothingham, Gage, Gay, Greene, Hal- 
lowell, Higginson, Hollis, Jackson, Mack, 
Marvin, Sedgwick, Swayze, Thayer, 
Wigglesworth, Wister, Wolcott. 

On account of the retirement of Judge 
Grant from the Board, and from the of- 
fice of President thereof, Judge Swayze 
was elected President pro tempore. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

Mr. Gay, on behalf of the Committee 
on Elections, reported that the following 
persons had been duly chosen at the 


1 Chairman during the absence of Professor 
lidge. 
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Election on last Commencement Day as 
members of the Board of Overseers: 


For the Term of Siz Years 


Langdon Parker Marvin, of New York City, 837 
votes 

Charles Henry Brent, of Buffalo, N.Y., 664 votes 

James Jackson, of Boston, Mass., 659 votes 

Edgar Conway Felton, of Haverford, Pa., 648 votes 

Homer Gage, of Worcester, Mass., 626 votes. 


For the Term of Five Years in the Place of 
Barrett Wendell, deceased 
Roger Wolcott, of Milton, Mass., 541 votes, 


and the Board voted to accept this report, 
and the foregoing persons were duly de- 
clared to be members of the Board of 
Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President for the ensuing year, and bal- 
lots having been given in, it appeared that 
George Wigglesworth had received twenty- 
two ballots, and Francis J. Swayze one 
ballot, and George Wigglesworth having 
received a majority of the ballots cast was 
declared elected, and took the chair. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of May 23, and June 13, 1921, electing 
George Washington Pierce, Rumford Pro- 
fessor of Physics, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1921; Theodore Lyman, Hollis Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
to serve from May 23, 1921; Charles 
Morton Smith, Clinical Professor of Syph- 
ilology, to serve for five years from Sept. 
1, 1921; Francis Weld Peabody, Professor 
of Medicine, to serve from Sept. 1, 1921; 
Manley Ottmer Hudson, Professor of Law, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1921, were taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to 
consent to these votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Sept. 19, 1921, making the 
following appointments. For one year 
from Sept. 1, 1921: Charles Hunter Dunn 
and Fritz Bradley Talbot, members of 
the Faculty of Medicine; for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1921: James Howard Means, 
Assistant Professor of Medicine; James 


Dellinger Barney, Instructor in Genito- 
Urinary Surgery. 

Amending Statute 3 by omitting the 
words ‘“‘The Bursar and the Inspector of 
Grounds and Buildings are under the 
direction of the Treasurer, and are his 
agents in Cambridge”; and the Board 
voted to consent to these votes. 

The President of the University com- 
municated to the Board the vote of the 
President and Fellows of Sept. 19, 1921, 
assenting to Chapter 204 of the Acts of 
the Massachusetts Legislature for 1921, 
being an act relative to the method of 
election of members of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, the Board voted 
unanimously to assent to said Chapter 
204 of the Acts of the Massachusetts 
Legislature for 1921, being an act relative 
to the method of election of members of 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege, and upon the motion of Mr. Elliott, 
and after debate thereon, said vote was 
referred to the Committee on Elections, 
with instructions to consider and report 
back to the Board a scheme for a future 
method of election of Overseers. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the Report 
of the Visiting Committee on Geology, 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, presented the list 
of Visiting and other Committees of the 
Board for the academic year of 1921-22, 
and after debate thereon the Board voted 
to accept and to approve said list, and 
said list was ordered to be printed. 

The Board further voted that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee be authorized to make 
such changes in, and additions to, the list 
of Visiting and other Committees of the 
Board as may be necessary, or as may 
seem to it advisable, reporting the same, 
when made, to the Board for their ap- 
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proval at the meeting next following such 
action. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, October 10, 1921 


The following eighteen members were 
present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, ,Messrs. Appleton, 
Bradford, Elliott, P. R. Frothingham, 
Gage. Gay, Greene, Hallowell, Jackson, 
Marvin, Sedgwick, Thayer, Wadsworth, 
Wister, Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Sept. 19, 1921, electing Oscar Mender- 
son Schloss, Professor of Pediatrics, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1921, was taken from 
the table, and the Board voted to consent 
to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Oct. 10, 1921, making the follow- 
ing appointments for three years from 
Sept. 1, 1921: Edwin Carter Blaisdell, 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Dentistry; 
Forrest Greenwood Eddy, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Dentistry; Martin Bas- 
sett Dill, Assistant Professor of Operative 
Dentistry; appointing the following per- 
sons as members of Administrative Boards 
for the year 1921-22: Medical School: 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, ex-officio; David 
Linn Edsall, ex-officio, Chairman; Alger- 
non Coolidge, Milton Joseph Rosenau, 
Harvey Cushing, Reid Hunt, John Lewis 
Bremer, Walter Bradford Cannon, Charles 
Macfie Campbell, Worth Hale, Simeon 
Burt Wolbach, Oscar Menderson Schloss, 
Francis Weld Peabody; Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences: Charles Homer 
Haskins, Dean, George Foot Moore, 
George Lyman Kittredge, Elmer Peter 
Kohler, William Fogg Osgood, James 
Haughton Woods, Clifford Herschel 
Moore, John Albrecht Walz, Allyn Ab- 
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bott Young, Theodore Lyman, Henry 
Wyman Holmes; Engineering School: 
Hector James Hughes, Dean, Henry 
Lloyd Smyth, Harry Ellsworth Clifford, 
Elmer Peter Kohler, George Chandler 
Whipple, Lionel Simeon Marks; appoint- 
ing the following members of the Library 
Council fur one year from Sept. 1, 1921: 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, Chairman, 
George Foot Moore, George Lyman 
Kittredge, Charles Homer Haskins,! Theo- 
dore Lyman, Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Thomas Barbour, Kenneth Ballard Mur- 
dock, Secretary; appointing the following 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1921-22: Faculty members: 
LeBaron Russell Briggs, Chairman, Ches- 
ter Noyes Greenough, Roger Irving Lee; 
Graduate members: Henry Pennypacker, 
Benjamin Loring Young, Henry Hardwick 
Faxon; and the Board voted to consent to 
these votes. : 

Mr. Appleton presented a brief oral 
report of the Committee on Architecture 
in relation to the selection of a head of 
that Department. 

Mr. Wister presented a brief oral report 
of the Committee on Music with respect 
to the expenses of that Department. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Appleton, the 
Board voted to request the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports to sub- 
mit to the Board a report upon the ath- 
letic sports and interests of the University. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Special Meeting, October 31 


The following twelve members were 
present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Appleton, 
Bradford, Gage, Greene, Higginson, Hol- 
lis, Jackson, Thayer, Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 


1 Chairman during the absence of Professor 
Coolidge. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Oct. 31, 1921, electing J. J. 
Haffner, Professor of Architecture, to 
serve for three years from Jan. 1, 1922; 
appointing Harlow Shapley, Director of 
the Harvard College Observatory: appoint- 
ing William Sturgis Bigelow, John Tem- 
pleman Coolidge, and George Henry 
Chase, Trustees of the Museum of Fine 
Arts for one year from Jan. 1, 1922; ap- 
pointing the following persons as members 
of Administrative Boards for the year 
1921-22: For Special Students, for the 
Summer School, and for University Exten- 
ston: James Hardy Ropes, Dean, Clifford 
Herschel Moore, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, 
Kenneth Grant Tremayne Webster, Hec- 
tor James Hughes, John Tucker Murray, 
Walter Fenno Dearborn, Alexander James 
Inglis, Arthur Fisher Whittem, Henry 
Wyman Holmes; Dental School: Eugene 
Hanes Smith, Dean, George Howard 
Monks, William Henry Potter, Amos 
Irving Hadley, George Henry Wright, 
Leroy Matthew Simpson Miner, Frank 
Turner Taylor, Fred Alexander Beckford; 
and the Board voted to consent to these 
votes. 

Mr. Wolcott presented a brief oral re- 
port of the Committee on Botany, in re- 
lation to the acceptance and housing of 
the library of the late Professor Farlow, 
bequeathed by his will to the Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Greene called the attention of the 
Board to the objectionable corduct of 
certain of the spectators at the football 
game in the Stadium, between the teams 
of Centre College and Harvard College, 
on Saturday, Oct. 29, 1921, particularly 
in the use of foul and insulting language 
to the Harvard players, and upon the mo- 


tion of Mr. Appleton, and after debate . 


thereon, it was voted to refer the same to 


the Committee on the Regulation of: 


Athletic Sports. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 
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Marion Epwarps Park, Dean 


The eurollment, undergraduate and 
graduat&, at Radcliffe this October is 622 
as compared with 614 in October of last 
year. It is divided as follows: Graduates, 
131; Seniors, 117; Juniors, 104; Soph- 
omores, 109; Freshmen, 105; Special stu- 
dents, 56. For the first time the “unclas- 
sified student” has dropped out of the 
list, and students from other colleges who 
have transferred to Radcliffe have been 
counted with the class to which they 
have been assigned. Transferred students 
added to the Sophomore and Junior 
classes more than offset the normal losses 
in numbers at the end of the Freshman 
and Sophomore years, and though the 
numbers of the four undergraduate classes 
are remarkably even, in contradistinction 
to other colleges the Senior class at Rad- 
cliffe is invariably the largest of the four. 

More graduate students than in any 
previous autumn have registered at the 
College; of these 35 are graduates of Rad- 
cliffe itself. Over 80 are working toward 
degrees. The general unemployment 
affecting to a marked degree women with- 
out specialized training, who nevertheless 
were able to get interesting employment 
during the period of the war, has evidently 
made many women who are being edu- 
cated in the colleges consider with unus- 
ual care the next step after graduation. 
A large fraction, one fifth, of the class 
graduated from Radcliffe in June are 
studying in graduate schools this year. 
Probably the increased number in the 
Radcliffe graduate school points also to 
a realization of the practical value of one 
or more years of special training to women 
who are preparing themselves to earn 
their own living. 

Of the Class of 1921, which numbered 
98, at least 30 are teaching, 8 are in busi- 
ness, 3 are engaged in secretarial work, 
2 in social work, 2 in scientific work, and 
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2 in library work. During the past year 
teaching has offered more openings to the 
college graduate than business. The un- 
employment situation has been felt even 
in the college Appointment Bureau; it has 
been increasingly difficult to find positions 
for all graduates, and especially difficult 
to find positions for the girl of mediocre 
ability. By the first of November, how- 
ever, practically every member of the 
Class of 1921 who was in search of a paid 
occupation had found a position. 

By a fortunate chance, in a year when 
college expenses, including a raised tui- 
tion fee, have proved a heavy burden to 
many families, the number of scholar- 
ships available both for graduate and 
undergraduate students has increased. 
This is made possible by additional re- 
ceipts from the bequest of Mrs. Abigail 
W. Howe. The number as well as the 
amount of the graduate scholarships had 
already been increased last spring. The 
sum available for undergraduate scholar- 
shipscould be used in such a way as to give 
the full tuition fee, $250, to the holders 
of existing scholarships (most of which are 
of only $200) or to increase the number 
of scholarships. In the conditions of the 
present year the Committee thought it 
wise to add to the number of scholarships 
offered. Further, 4 of the 8 new scholar- 
ships were given to entering Freshmen, 
making 9 regular Freshman scholarships 
instead of the 5 of preceding years. The 
scholarship of $400, awarded by the Dis- 
tant Work Committee of the Radcliffe 
Alumne Association, was given to Frances 
M. Burrage of Middlebury, Vermont, a 
Freshman. 

Many Radcliffe students live at home. 
For a number of years past the Radcliffe 
halls have been too small to house the 
students who wished to live in residence, 
and the Dean’s office has found places in 
private homes for the overflow of under- 
graduate and graduate students. This 
year 28 undergraduates are living under 
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the care of the College but outside the 
halls, half of them near enough to take 
their meals in the college dining rooms, 
and the rest in homes where board as well 
as room can be given. A second house for 
graduate students, at 61 Garden Street, 
has been opened, and 29 graduate stu- 
dents are thus in residence. A graduate 
student is at the head of each of the two 
houses. A graduate hall which can fur- 
nish comfortable quarters for a much 
larger proportion of the steadily in- 
creasing number of graduate students is 
sorely needed. A woman doing work for 
a higher degree needs comfort, quiet, and 
independence in her living conditions, 
and the College shovld be able to offer her 
this at the smallest possible outlay to her. 
It can ill afford to encourage women to 
prepare themselves for teaching and re- 
search, when in their years of graduate 
study it can provide adequate housing 
for so few of them. 

The routine of the college year is well 
under way. At the first meeting of the 
Associates four alumnz were added to the 
number: Sarah Maria Dean, A.B. ’95, 
Sarah Wambaugh, A.B. ’02, A.M. ’17, 
Ellen Nathalie Mathews, A.B. ’09, and 
Derothy Brewer Blackall, A.B. ’12 (Mrs. 
Robert M. Blackall). With their election 
the number of alumne representatives 
arranged for by the Revised Statutes is 
complete. 

The President and Council gave a tea 
for the National Advisory Committee of 
the Endowment Fund on Oct. 26, in order 
that the members of the Committee 
might meet one another, and at the same 
time see something of the College. At the 
invitation of the College the first meeting 
of the Boston Branch of the American 
Association of University Women was 
held at Radcliffe College on the second of 
November. 

The Council has arranged that Dr. 
Alice Hamilton, Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Medicine in the Harvard Medi- 
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cal School, should this year give the 
course of lectures on hygiene required for 
the Freshmen. Dr. Hamilton is adding a 
lecture on her own special work, indus- 
trial hygiene, to the usual course. 

The students’ calendar has been full, 
with two unusual breaks in the routine of 
work and play. The first was the Open 
Day, when the whole student body aided 
the Cambridge Endowment Fund Com- 
mittee in welcoming guests interested in 
Radcliffe to lectures and recitations in 
the morning, hockey and tea at the dor- 
nitories in the afternoon, and a reception 
and entertainment at Agassiz House in 
the evening. The date, October 18, hap- 
pened to fall on the day on which the 
largest number of morning courses met, 
and all the 47 instructors were cordial in 
their willingness to admit visitors to their 
lectures. More than 250 guests made use 
of the opportunity to attend classes, and 
as many more came to the halls and 
Agassiz House later in the day. On Nov. 
8 the Varsity team played the all-English 
hockey team on the Radcliffe hockey field. 
The English team was put up at the halls 
of residence for two days, and the first 
Idler of the year was repeated in their 
honor in the theatre. 

The beautiful oval room at the left of 
the entrance of Fay House, used from the 
beginning for the Dean’s office, has been 
restored this summer through the gener- 
osity of one of the givers to the Endow- 
ment Fund, who was willing that part of 
her gift should be spent for this purpose. 
The old lines have been kept, and some 
of the carved woodwork which was re- 
moved many years ago has been replaced. 
Furniture of the period of the house has 
been put in the room, and Mrs. Baker has 
added as a special gift a chair bought with 
the money given her by the students of 
Radcliffe at the close of her term as Acting 
Dean. 

The interest around which everything 
has turned since the College opened has 
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been the raising of the Endowment Fund. 
With 5023 former students of whom only 
2097 are alumne, Radcliffe faces a great 
task in attempting to raise $3,000,000. 
But since every cent of the $3,000,000 is 
needed at once for essentials, not luxu- 
ries, Radcliffe women throughout the 
country are determined to raise this fund. 
They are organized into 27 districts cover- 
ing every state in the Union, except 
Nevada, and Canada. 

The canvass of alumne and former 
students began last May. Eighty-five 
and six-tenths per cent of the alumne 
have subscribed, 99 per cent of the un- 
dergraduates. The amount received from 
past and present students totals $250,156. 
Besides making their own contributions 
of money Radcliffe women are working 
hard to raise money in countless ways. 
During the summer many groups were 
active arranging for sales, concerts, plays, 
ete., which added considerable money to 
the fund, 

Many cities had some event, enter- 
tainment, lunch, or reception to mark the 
beginning of the appeal to the public on 
Oct. 18. In Boston there was a benefit 
performance at the Copley Theatre; in 
New York a Radcliffe night at “The 
Green Goddess” in which Mr. George 
Arliss, a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the fund, is acting; in Provi- 
dence a Bazaar; in Cambridge an Open 
House at Radcliffe. 

The offices of the National Head- 
quarters for the Endowment Fund have 
been moved to 603 Boylston Street, cor- 
ner of Dartmouth Street. This is an ex- 
cellent location, accessible to all parts 
of the city and the suburbs. A gift shop 
has been opened there in which are sold 
Radcliffe specialties, children’s clothes, 
embroideries, brasses, candy, Christmas 
cards, etc., at moderate prices. The 
Brookline Committee has opened a tea 
room in Brookline village in a large, at- 
tractively furnished room in the Woman’s 
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Garage lent for the purpose by Mr. 
Fleming. 

Radcliffe women are working hard, 
but Radcliffe women alone have not 
$3,000,000 to give. The great bulk of the 
fund must come from outside friends who 
appreciate the value of Radcliffe’s service, 
and who would have the college ready to 
meet the increasing demands for that serv- 
ice. Two booklets have been published, 
one by the Central Committee, “‘Rad- 
cliffe College” by President LeBaron R. 
Briggs, and one by the New York Com- 
mittee, ‘What Radcliffe is Giving New 
York.” The first is an account of the 
beginning and development of Radcliffe 
College and a statement of its needs. The 
second, under the headings of Education, 
Professions, Business; Home Making, 
Arts, Letters, Social Betterment, Recon- 
struction, gives the important positions 
filled by Radcliffe women in New York. 
One tells of the training provided, the 
other the actual service those trained at 
Radcliffe are now giving in one commu- 
nity. 

Radcliffe is most grateful for the help 
which Harvard Clubs in many cities are 
giving the local Radcliffe committees. 
The advisory committees in New York, 
Schenectady, and Philadelphia are made 
up chiefly of Harvard graduates. In 
many other districts committees report 
valuable assistance received from Har- 
vard groups there. Last spring the Forty- 
Seven Workshop gave performances in 
Worcester and Boston for the benefit of 
the Radcliffe Fund, and this year the Har- 
vard Dramatic Club and the Harvard 
Glee Club have generously offered their 
assistance. 

The present financial situation makes 
this a difficult time at which to appeal to 
the public, but the needs of the College 
are such that further delay is impossible. 
Radcliffe’s chief offering to women is 
Harvard instruction. As Harvard has 
established a higher rate of pay for this 
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instruction, it is only just that Radcliffe 
should pay more for its share. A new 
lecture building, a science laboratory and 
a central heating plant are greatly needed. 
The repair and care of buildings costs 
double what it cost ten years ago. At 
present only 175 of the 600 students can 
be housed in college dormitories. With 
more and more students coming from a 
distance the need for adequate accommo- 
dations becomes more pressing. The col- 
lege cannot in self respect continue to pay 
its administrative officers the smal] sala- 
ries at which they now serve the college. 

Though the present is a difficult time 
financially, it is also a time in which col- 
lege trained men and women are greatly 
needed. Radcliffe women are making 
their appeal to the public with the faith 
born from their own knowledge of what 
the college stands for, that as men and 
women came to the support of Harvard 
because the training it offers to men is of 
the best, so they will help Radcliffe be- 
cause it opens to women that same 
training. 


STUDENT LIFE 
Greorce L. Pane, Jr., ’22 


When a member of the stream of stu- 
dents pouring into Cambridge in the last 
week of September picked up the first 
issue of the season of the Harvard Crim- 
son he realized what a number of things 
had happened since last he saw Harvard 
Square. 

During the summer a combined Har- 
vard-Yale track team won 8-2 from the 
Oxford-Cambridge teams, records falling 
in six out of the ten events. Tennis teams 
opposed in the same combinations 
brought in a 5-4 win for the American 
players. In Europe some sixty University 
singers in the Glee Club toured through 
France, Italy, Switzerland and Germany, 
on their way giving twenty-one concerts 
in fourteen different cities. Ten Harvard 
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men were numbered in the Reconstruc- 
tion Unit recruited from eleven colleges of 
this country, which spent two months in 
reconstruction work in France under the 
supervision of the French government. 
In the R.O.T.C. artillery camp at Camp 
Knox, Kentucky, about three times as 
many Harvard men enrolled for the five- 
weeks course. 

And nearly three weeks before the 
stream of men began to flow into Cam- 
bridge over 100 men reported to Coach R. 
T. Fisher, ’12, for football practice. In 
the gathering were many men who had 
played on the Varsity teams last fall, R. 
K. Kane, ’22, captain and tackle this 
year, George Owen, Jr., 23, C. C. Buell, 
23, Mitchell Gratwick, 22, Vinton Cha- 
pin, ’23, W. H. Churchill, ’23, F. J. John- 
son,’22, in the backfield, and C. C. Ma- 
comber, ’22, Benoni Lockwood, ’22, John 
Crocker, ’22, J. F. Brown, ’22, W. G. 
Brocker, 22 and P. B. Kunhardt, ’23 in the 
line. Good material but no outstanding 
stars from last year’s freshman team 
swelled the number of choices for positions 
on the first eleven. The opening of the 
season was featured by a double-header. 
The university players were divided into 
two teams, A and B. Team A opposed 
Boston University and won, 10-0. The 
lack of a steady offense, a lack which has 
made itself felt in unmistakable form in all 
the subsequent games, held the team from 
a greater score. On the defense the eleven 
showed far greater promise and in this 
contest did not allow to the visitors even 
one first down. Team B, showing to a 
less extent the strong and weak points of 
team A, scored 16 points to 0 against 
Middlebury College. 

The same weakness in offensive power 
showed clearly in the fierce struggle 
against Holy Cross, when it proved nec- 
essary to rely on a drop-kick by Buell for 
the only score of the game. The defense, 
however, was stronger than on the preced- 
ing Saturday, and held the Holy Cross 
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team on the seven-yard line. Indiana 
came to Cambridge on the following Sat- 
urday with a reputation which seemed ex- 
aggerated, and the University ran up a 
score of 19-0. Against Georgia the show- 
ing of the team left much to be desired. 
Again a drop-kick, this time by K. S. 
Pfaffman, ’24, was the only margin of vic- 
tory, the score standing 10-7. In the fol- 
lowing week various injuries cropped out 
which kept R. W. Fitts, ’23, star punter 
of the team, and Percy Jenkins, ’24, one 
of the most promising of the sophomore 
players, on the sidelines. It was more or 
less of a makeshift team which Coach 
Fisher sent in against Penn State. This 
team made one of the most desperate ral- 
lies ever seen on Soldiers Field when in the 
last minutes of play they tied the score, 
21-21. A brilliant pass from Buell to 
Churchill snatched the University from 
the brink of defeat and robbed the 
Pennsylvanians of what three minutes 
before looked like sure victory. So short 
were the Harvard coaches of men that 
two men were halfbacks who never had 
played that position before. Instead of 
the usual easy game as a prelude to the 
Princeton struggle, the team played 
Centre. Many of the regulars were kept 
out of the game, among them Jenkins and 
Owen. Kane was at left tackle for a short 
time, his place being filled otherwise by 
A. H. Ladd, ’23. The remaining line-up wes 
as follows: r.e., C. C. Macomber, ’22, J. M. 
Hartley, ’23; r.t., P. B. Kunhardt, ’28, 
B. Lockwood, ’22; r.g., J. F. Brown, ’22, 
W. G. Brocker, ’22; c., F. K. Kernan, ’24, 
S. Bradford, ’24, H. W. Clark, ’23; 1.g.,C. J. 
Hubbard, ’24, H. S. Grew, Jr., ’24; It. 
Ladd, Kane; l.e., C. Janin, R. P. Field, 22; 
q.b., F. J. Johnson, ’22, C. C. Buell, 23; 
r.h.b., FE. L. Gerhke, 24, M. Gratwick, ’22, 
W. H. Churchill; l.h.b. V. Chapin, ’23; 
f.b., F. Rouillard, ’23, P. F. Coburn, ’23. 
Outplayed throughout most of the game 
the University went down to defeat for the 
first time since the Brown game or 1916. 
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For Freshman football a record squad of 
136 reported to Coach T. J. Campbell. In 
the first game of the year Worcester Acad- 
emy was defeated 7-0, owing to the all- 
around good playing of the yearling team. 
E. F. McGillen and H. P. Doherty put up 
the most powerful game for the Freshmen. 
Andover was the victor, 10-0, the follow- 
ing week. H. Ellis was the shining player 
for the Freshman in this game, both for 
running and punting. He had been pre- 
vented by an injury from playing in the 
first game, nor did he play in the succeed- 
ing game against Exeter, a hard-fought 
contest in which the schoolboys suffered 
defeat. The line-up was as follows: Le., 
D. J. Danker, W. J. Robb, L. L. Robb; 
1t., H. P. Curtis; l.g., J. P. Hubbard; c., 
W. M. Snow; r.g., H. T. D. Dunger; r.e., 
F. W. LaFarge; r.t., E. F. McGillen; q.b., 
F. A. Akers, Philip Spalding, T. D. 
Drake, J. T. Pratt; l.h.b., J. E. Toulmin, 
J. J. H. Kerr; r.h.b., J. W. Hammond; 
f.b.,G. D. Braden. P. H. Theopold of Far- 
ibault, Minn., who did not play against 
Exeter because of injuries, was elected cap- 
tain of the 1925 team. His regular posi- 
tion is at guard. The managership of the 
team was given as the result of a six- 
weeks competition to Gardner Cowles, 
Jr., of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Undergraduate interest in the early 
months of the fall also turned toward 
Cross-Country, Soccer, Crew, Track 
Baseball and Tennis. For the first, a 
large squad reported to Coach Farrell and 
Captain F. G. Bemis, ’22, but in the first 
meet the team suffered a decisive defeat 
at the hands of M.I.T. It then retrieved 
itself by winning from Princeton by one 
point. The opening contest of the soccer 
season was won, the team, with John 
Pallo, 23, and R. W. Heizer, ’23, as its 
chief performers, showing a very promis- 
ing form. Dartmouth and Pennsylvania 
scored two defeats against the University 
in very close games. From a squad of 117 
three University crews were picked and 
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the remainder of the men were divided 
into crews rated according to weight and 
merit. The first University eight was 
seated: Stroke, E. S. Matthews, ’23; 7, G. 
M. Appleton, ’22; 6, H. S. Morgan, ’23; 
5, L. B. McCagg, ’22, Captain; 4, J. D. 
Jameson, 24; 3, S. A. Duncan, ’22; 2, 
R. C. Storey, ’24; bow, J. A. Nickerson, 
*22; coxswain, S. C. Badger, ’23. Fresh- 
men to the number of 111 reported for the 
fall crew practice. For the track team a 
short fall period of practice was deter- 
mined upon by Coach W. J. Bingham, 
Edwin Ober Pride, ’23, of Somerville 
was chosen during the summer as assist- 
ant manager of the track team. Mr. J. 
Mikkola, coach of the 1920 Finnish 
Olympic team is to have charge of the dis- 
cus and javelin throw, the two new events 
which were added to the list of track 
events last June. To fill the vacancy left 
by the graduation of J. R. Tolbert, ’22, 
John Fiske Brown, ’22, of Plymouth was 
elected to captain the team. Brown is the 
regular right guard on the football team, 
and has been on the wrestling and track 
teams for the last three years, captain of 
the former last year and star hammer- 
thrower on the latter. 

The fall baseball squad numbered 
thirty-seven players, among them E. C. 
Lincoln, ’22, University third-baseman 
for two years, J. E. Murphy, ’22, regular 
catcher last year, L. C. Larrabee, the star 
catcher on the 1924 Freshman team, D. 
F. Thayer, 23, and J. F. Clark, ’23, of 
last year’s University squad. Several 
other members of the 1921 team are un- 
able to report for fall practice as they are 
engaged in other sports. The fall season 
consists in short games with semi-profes- 
sional teams ; a considerable amount of in- 
dividual coaching is given. George Owen, 
23, was awarded the Dana P. J. Wingate 
cup by the baseball advisory committee 
for showing the best all-around ability on 
the diamond last season. Owen plays at 
first base, and last year besides holding 
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that position on the nine, played on both 
the football and hockey teams, the latter 
of which he will captain this year. To 
Arthur Joseph Conlon, ’22, was awarded 
the Barrett Wendell, Jr., trophy bat for 
showing the greatest strength on the 
offense. Conlon is captain of the Univer- 
sity team this year, and has played at 
shortstop for the last two seasons. A year 
ago he won the Wingate cup. 

Tennis ranks high in popularity as a 
fall sport, and both a University tourna- 
ment and a Union tournament, open only 
to its members, are held annually. This 
year Morris Duane, ’23, captain of the 
University tennis team, won the Univer- 
sity singles championship from E. T. 
Herndon, 1G.B., but in the doubles, 
paired with W. W. Ingraham, ’25, he lost 
to H. R. Guild, 3L. and Burnham Dell, 2G. 

In the elections for class officers of the 
Sophomore and Junior classes the diffi- 
culty was encountered that has been 
growing more and more pronounced of 
late. This fall it required two days in one 
case and three in the other to obtain the 
requisite number of ballots, 60% of the 
class. Annually, with this situation in 
mind questions are raised as to the value 
of class officers, or as to better methods of 
nomination and election, and this year, 
as usual, no change resulted from the con- 
flict of opinions. Suggestions have been 
made that class officers in these two 
classes be abolished and an executive 
committee appointed by the Student 
Council be put in its place. The elections, 
however, were continued and with the fol- 
lowing results: the Junior class elected 
John Gardiner Flint of Boston, president; 
Philip Bradish Kunhardt of North An- 
dover, vice-presdient; Morris Duane of 
Philadelphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer; 
Bernard Sheridan Cogan of Stoneham, 
Marion Wesley Self of Abilene, Texas, 
Alexander Haven Ladd of Milton, and 
Cornelius Hawkins Hawes of Fall River, 
members of the Student Council. 
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The Sophomore class elected Walter 
Amory of Walpole, N.H., president; 
Percy Jenkins of Quincy, vice-president; 
Robert Paul Bullard of Melrose High- 
lands, secretary-treasurer; and Raoul Pan- 
taleoni of St. Louis, Mo., member of the 
Student Council. 

Officers of the Student Council for the 
year were elected as follows: President, 
Richard Chute, ’22, of Boston; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Richmond Keith Kane, ’22, of New- 
port, Rhode Island; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Myles Pierce Baker, ’22, of Cambridge. 

At the Union the season was opened by 
a speech by Viscount Lord Bryce which 
drew an overflowing house. Some weeks 
later the Union gave a very enthusiastic 
reception to the members of the Glee Club 
who had been in Europe during the sum- 
mer and to Dr. Davison, leader of the 
Glee Club. Steps to take in new members 
were taken soon after the opening of col- 
lege by the Club in anticipation of its 
first concert of the season, with Mary 
Garden in Symphony Hall. A capacity 
audience vouched for the esteem in which 
the Glee Club is held by people both in 
and outside the University. The fall 
elections of the Advocate resulted in the 
choice of Stedman Buttrick, Jr., ’22, as 
Pegasus. William Ellery Sedgwick, 22, 
and Marshall Ayres Best, ’23, were 
elected to the literary department, and 
William Alexander Gordon, $rd, ’24, to 
the business department. Almost as soon 
as the seriousness of the situation created 
by the threatened railroad strike was seen 
a call was made at the University for men 
to sign up as volunteers, to receive in- 
struction in various branches of railroad- 
ing, and the application office was jammed 
with eager applicants, over five hundred 
being enrolled for future service. With 
the repeal of the strike order the classes 
of instruction were cancelled. 

New steps taken by the Student Lib- 
eral Club have caused considerable com- 
ment both among its friends and among 
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its opponents. It opened a new club- 
house for itself at 66 Winthrop Street, to 
offer a place where men can enjoy the 
opportunity of talking over any of the 
political, social and economic questions of 
the day. At the same time the Liberal 
Club has announced as its principal aim 
this year the introduction of the English 
system of debating at the University — to 
stimulate speaking and the expression of 
opinion. To this end it plans to hold open 
forums on the great problems of the day. 
The first of these took place during No- 
vember on the question of Disarmament. 
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The formal housewarming was held in 
October, at which Professor W. E. Hock- 
ing was a speaker on the subject, ‘The 
Mission of a College Liberal Club,” and in 
which he attributed the present success of 
the Liberal Club to the fact that it has 
struck a mean between discussion among 
its members and discussion by outside 
speakers. Two delegates were sent by the 
Student Council to the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference on Disarmament held at Princeton. 
They were Melville P. Baker, ’22, Presi- 
dent of the Crimson, and William Whit- 
man, 3rd, ’22, President of the Advocate. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and hy the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*4* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1856 


Carleton Hunt, born in New Orleans, 
Jan. 1, 1836, died suddenly in that city 
on Aug. 14, 1921, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. He was the son of Dr. 
Thomas Hunt, an eminent surgeon, one 
of the founders of the University of 
Louisiana (now Tulane University), its 
first President and for many years Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
its medical department, and of Aglaé 
Carleton, daughter of Henry Carleton, 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of Lou- 


isiana. Mr. Hunt was prepared for col- 
lege at the grammar school attached to 
the University of Louisiana, and upon 
his graduation at Harvard returned 
there to take the degree of LL.B. in its 
Law Department. During the Civil War 
he served for a time as an officer in a 
Louisiana regiment and at its close re- 
sumed the practice of the law in New 
Orleans. The degree of A.M. was con- 
ferred upon him by Harvard College 
and that of LL.D. by Tulane Univer- 
sity. He always retained a deep inter- 
est in the University of Louisiana and, 
notwithstanding the demands of an ac- 
tive practice, found time to serve it for 
fourteen years, first as Professor of Ad- 
miralty and International Law and 
then as Professor of Civil Law, acting 
for nine years of that period as Dean of 
the Law Faculty. He declined ap- 
pointment as Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana. He was one of the 
founders of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and Chairman of its first Com- 
mittee on Legal Education. In 1882 he 
was elected to Congress from the First 
Congressional District of Louisiana 
and served throughout the Forty- 
Eighth Congress. In 1888 he was 
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chosen corporation counsel of the city 
of New Orleans for a four-year term by 
the Municipal Reform Government of 
that year. Mr. Hunt continued in the 
active practice of his profession until a 
few days before his death and had be- 
come the dean of the bar of New Or- 
leans. The fellow-members of his pro- 
fession had in 1908 recognized and 
marked the completion of his fiftieth 
year of practice by presenting him with 
a gold loving cup appropriately in- 
scribed. He had practised his profes- 
siop actively, uninterruptedly and de- 
votedly for a period of sixty-three 
years. He is survived by a widow, who 
was Georgine Cammack of New Or- 
leans, and by three sons, Thomas 
Hunt, ’87, of Boston, a member of the 
law firm of Gaston, Snow, Saltonstall & 
Hunt of that city, Dr. Edward Living- 
ston Hunt, ’93, a practising physician 
in the city of New York, and Robert 
Hunt, ’00, of Boston, who has recently 
become Business Manager of the Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin. — Jeremiah 
Smith, Secretary of the Class, died at 
his summer home at St. Andrews, N.B., 
after a short illness on September 8, 1921. 
An article on Judge Smith’s life appears 
in this number of the Magazine. — 
There are now but three living mem- 
bers of the Class, David P. Kimball of 
Boston, Francis Rose Arnold of New 
York City, and James M. Cassety of 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


1860 
Joun T. Morss, Jr., Sec., 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 
To the Class of 1861 belongs, of 
course, the honor of listing James Kent 
Stone (Father Fidelis, Passionist) as 
one of their members. Upon their do- 
main we, of the Class of 1860, have no 
desire to intrude, but we feel sure that, 
at this moment of his passing from 
earth, they will permit us to say a few 
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words in expression of our affectionate 
memory of him. For in part he be- 
longed to us also; he entered Harvard 
with us in 1856, and stayed with us un- 
til, at the close of the Freshman year, 
his delicate health obliged him to retire 
for a twelvemonth of rest. Before he 
left us, however, a bond of affection — 
of real affection, I use the word advis- 
edly and in earnest — had been estab- 
lished between him and us which has 
ever since held us closely together. In 
gaining his new comrades of ’61 he did 
not lose his old comrades of ’60; his in- 
terest in us and our interest in him have 
remained steadfast ever since through 
the long years. His purity and tender- 
ness and exquisite gentleness were 
traits which are not at all commonplace 
among the exuberant undergraduates 
of our colleges of polite learning. If we 
did not emulate these preéminent vir- 
tues of his, we at least admired them, 
felt the charm which they gave him, 
and loved him for them. If at the time 
some of us questioned whether they 
were altogether consistent with what 
we were pleased to esteem as “manly” 
virtues, he proved to us conclusively in 
later life that such a fellowship of quali- 
ties was quite possible. For he dis- 
played not only great courage and 
energy but even a capacity in practical 
affairs such as one may look for in the 
business world but hardly expects to 
find in monastical retreats. He had the 
spirit of a poet and the tastes of a 
scholar; his familiarity with the patris- 
tic literature of the ancient Church to 
which he attached himself was remark- 
able. These qualities, mental and tem- 
peramental, united to a profoundly de- 
votional spirit would naturally have 
led him to a life of repose, of intellec- 
tual pursuits and tranquil religious 
contemplation, and this was what we 
were inclined to anticipate for him; but 
a supreme sense of duty impelled him 
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to active exertion, and so it came about 
that his career was filled with ceaseless 
toil and was marked by many and dis- 
tinguished achievements. His Church 
found his services invaluable and would 
have rewarded him with her honors, 
but these he modestly declined. His 
life was useful, as are many lives; but it 
was beautiful to a degree that few lives 
can equal. Those who were for a while 
his mates of ’60 render their homage to 
a truly pure and good man. 


1861 
CHARLES Storrow, See., 
53 State St., Boston 

Rev. James Kent Stone (Father 
Fidelis) died at San Mateo, California, 
on Oct. 14, 1921. His funeral was in St. 
Ann’s Church, Normandy, Mo., on 
Oct. 22, and he was buried in the pri- 
vate cemetery of the Passionist Order 
at St. Louis, in the presence of his two 
daughters, who accompanied the re- 
mains from California. He was born in 
Boston, Nov. 10, 1840, son of Rev. John 
S. Stone for many years Rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Brookline, 
and Mary (Kent) Stone, daughter of 
Chancellor James Kent, the author of 
“*Kent’s Commentaries.”” He prepared 
for college at Dixwell’s School and en- 
tered Harvard in the Class of ’60, but 
his eyes failing he went to Europe and 
returning in ’57 entered the Class of ’61. 
In August 62 he enlisted as a private in 
2nd Mass., joining his Regiment on the 
battlefield of Antietam, being pro- 
moted to 2nd Lieutenant, but he was 
obliged to resign on account of disabil- 
ity in ’63, and became Professor of 
Latin in Kenyon College. On Aug. 26, 
1863, he married Miss Cornelia Fay of 
Brookline, by whom he had three 
daughters. In June, 1866, he was or- 
dained to the Ministry of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. In 1868 he be- 
came President of Hobart College. 


[December 


His wife died in February, 1869. In 
August of that year he resigned the 
Presidency of Hobart College, and in 
December, 1869, became a convert to 
the Roman Catholic Church. In 1870 
he joined the Paulist Fathers, and left 
them in 1876 to join the severer Order 
of the Passionist Fathers, with whom 
he remained until his death. In active 
missionary work for that Order he 
lived for many years in Buenos Ayres 
and Chile, founding monasteries in 
both countries, frequently journeying 
between his two fields of duty either 
over the Andes or round by the Straits 
of Magellan. Interesting photographs 
of the Passionists’ Retreat and of the 
imposing Church of the Holy Cross of 
that Order founded by him at Buenos 
Ayres are among the Class Records. 
In 1897 he was appointed Consultor 
General of the Passionists throughout 
the world, and resided for some time at 
Rome. He for long has been the fore- 
most member of the Order. In later 
years he was in Cuba, Texas and Cali- 
fornia. After the death of his wife, his 
three young daughters were placed at 
a Catholic Academy in Manchester, 
N.H., and upon the death of the second 
one, the remaining two were adopted 
by Mr. O’Connor, a Roman Catholic 
gentleman residing at San Rafael, Cal. 
It is an interesting circumstance that 
the last few months of his life were 
spent at San Mateo in the home of his 
unmarried daughter Frances (formerly 
Sarah) in whose arms he died, with his 
widowed daughter Mary (formerly 
Cornelia) and her son of 18 years by his 
side. After two days only of ebbing lifehe 
ceased to breathe, conscious to the end. 


1862 
Dr. Artuor H. Nicnots, See. 
55 Mount Vernon St., Boston 
Charles Pickard Ware, son of Henry 
Ware, Jr. (Harvard College 1812), and 





asath, 
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Mary Lovell (Pickard) Ware, was born 
in Cambridge, June 11, 1840, and died 
at his summer home at Cataumet, 
August 29, 1921. From 1844 to 1870 he 
lived in Milton; since 1870 in Brookline. 
He fitted for college at T. Prentiss Al- 
len’s school at Sterling and at E. S. 
Dixwell’s school in Boston. From 
July, 1862, to April, 1865, he was at 
Port Royal, S.C., as superintendent of 
plantations on St. Helena Island, the 
first season in the employ of the United 
States; several of his letters appear in 
“Letters from Port Royal,” published 
in 1906. In May, 1865, he began to 
read law in Boston, in the office of Wil- 
liam Brigham. In Feb., 1866, he en- 
tered the law school at Cambridge, 
where he remained one year. From 
1867 to 1872 he taught a private school 
for boys in Boston. In 1875-76 he 
helped to establish the Registration 
Bureau (now the Confidential Ex- 
change) of the Associated Charities, 
In 1877 he compiled, with others, 
“Slave Songs of the United States.” 
From 1877 to 1880 he was Instructor 
in English at Harvard College, and 
was engaged in private tutoring princi- 
pally, from 1880 to 1888. From Nov., 
1889, till Jan. 1, 1914, he was with the 
American Bell Telephone Company 
and its successor, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. Ware 
married Sept. 1, 1870, Elizabeth Law- 
rence Appleton, of Roxbury, daughter 
of Charles Tilden Appleton and Cath- 
arine (Lawrence) Appleton. His chil- 
dren are Henry Ware, ’93, and Mrs. 
Malcolm Cunningham Ware. He be- 
came Secretary of the Class in 1916, 
and he was in truth a model secretary. 
No one knows this better than the 
writer of this brief memorial, for we 
were in daily touch with each other, 
and his never-failing interest in the 
Class was itself an inspiration. His 
prevision, his orderly mind, and his 
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perfect accuracy were certainly un- 
usual gifts. His codperation as editor 
in the preparation of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Report of the Class in 1912, is 
an enduring record of his service, and 
his recent printed corrections and addi- 
tions to that Report from 1912 to 1917 
are most valuable. He transmitted an 
honored name untarnished to his de- 
scendants. Peace be unto him. — H. M. 
R.— A few statistics of the Class at 
this time may be worth preserving. 
There are now thirteen graduates of the 
Class, of the original ninety-six mem- 
bers. The aggregate ages of the thirteen 
survivors are approximately 972 years. 
The average age is 81 years. The oldest 
member of the Class is 82 years, 9 
months and 10 days at this writing. 
The youngest member is 79 years, 2 
months and 12 days. 


1863 
CLARENCE H. Denny, See., 
23 Central St., Boston 

John Allyn, a temporary member of 
the Class, son of Rufus Bradford and 
Rebecca Pierce (Upton) Allyn, both 
of Duxbury, was born in Belfast, 
Maine, Aug. 6, 1843. He died in Mag- 
nolia, Sept. 2, 1921. He fitted for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
He left college in the first term of the 
Junior year. He became a private in 
the 47th Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia Regiment Oct. 31, 1862, after- 
wards a sergeant, saw service in Louisi- 
ana, and was mustered out Sept. 1, 
1863. After this he made a trip to 
China, being interested in some export 
business with that country and the 
East Indies. On his return he became 
associated with the old publishing house 
of Sever and Francis in Cambridge, 
which later became known as Sever 
and Allyn. Withdrawing from this firm 
he founded the establishment of John 
Allyn in Boston, afterwards reorganize J 
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as the present firm of Allyn & Bacon. 
He was married June 19, 1872, to Anna 
Winter Page of Watertown. For some 
years after his marriage he resided in 
Watertown, but now for many years his 
home has been in Berkeley St., Cam- 
bridge, he having built a house adjoin- 
ing that of his mother, with whom he 
lived when he was in college. He is 
survived by his wife and five children, 
three sons and two daughters, and 
by two sisters. — Edgar Adelbert 
Hutchins, son of Hiram and Camilla 
(Holt) Hutchins, was born in Spring- 
field, Otsego County, New York, June 
27, 1843. He died in Brookline, Sept. 
22, 1921. He fitted for college at the 
High School in Charlestown. When he 
was four years old, his father, who was 
a Baptist clergyman, removed to Nor- 
ristown, Penn., and three years later to 
Charlestown. When he was eight years 
old his mother died. He entered Har- 
vard College in 1858 as a member of 
the Class of 1862, and passed through 
the Freshman and three months of the 
Sophomore year with that Class. But 
having had a severe attack of diph- 
theria, followed by slow fever, and that 
by lung fever, he was obliged to be 
absent until the beginning of the next 
year, when he entered the Class of 1863 
as Sophomore. Immediately after grad- 
uating he went to New York, and re- 
siding in Brooklyn, commenced the 
study of law with the firm of Man and 
Parsons, and was admitted to the bar in 
Brooklyn, Dec. 14, 1865. He practised 
law in New York for about thirty years, 
and then came to Boston to live. He 
had an office at 120 Tremont St. About 
twelve years ago his health failed him, 
and he gave up business, and has been 
in retirement ever since. He was 
married Jan. 19, 1869, to Harriet C. 
Easterbrook of Boston, who, with 
two sons and two daughters, survives 
him. 
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1865 
Wiuram Rorca, Sec., 
181 State St., Boston 

Albro Elmore Chase, from 1877 to 
1906 principal of the Portland high 
school and for a long period of time one 
of the leading men of the Masonic 
fraternity and also of the Odd Fellows, 
died at his home on Vaughan Street, 
Portland, Maine, Sept. 8, 1921, after a 
long and hopeless illness from a cancer- 
ous trouble. Notwithstanding the fact 
that he suffered intense pain much of 
the time, Chase abated in no degree his 
interest and his tireless industry in the 
work of his different official positions in 
the Masonic fraternity. He was one 
of the “‘Active Thirty-Thirds” from 
Maine, having been elected at Indian- 
apolis in 1905, and had filled nearly all 
of the other leading pos‘tions in the fra- 
ternity. Since his retirement from edu- 
cational work, he had devoted virtually 
his whole time to Masonry and to Odd 
Fellowship, serving as secretary for 
several of the Masonic bodies and 
grand treasurer of the Grand Lodge, 
and also as grand treasurer of the Odd 
Fellows. He was a close student of 
literature and at one period of his prin- 
cipalship of the high school he was in 
the habit of giving a course of lectures 
on American literature that were filled 
with wit and wisdom, as well as with 
solid instruction. The comments that 
he interspersed in this course of lectures 
showed plainly the trend of his mind 
with respect to educational matters, 
and since retiring from the principalship 
of the high school, while always care- 
fully refraining from anything that 
could be termed captious criticism, he 
had never ceased to make it plain that 
he did not endorse the policies that are 
in vogue now, not only in this city but 
also in al! of the cities and large towns 
of the country. He was a Congrega- 
tionalist in religious preference, being 
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for many years prominent in the affairs 
of the High Street church. He was a 
strong Republican in political views. 
He never held a political office, except 
his term on the school board. At the 
time of his death he was perhaps the 
best known member of the Masonic 
fraternity in Maine, being the senior 
active ‘‘Thirty-Third” for that state. 
He was secretary of a number of the 
lesser bodies and treasurer of the 
Grand Lodge. In the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows he had held all 
the State offices and was treasurer of 
the Grand Encampment. In 1870 he 
was married to Agnes E. Nichols, of 
Cambridge, who with one son, Edward 
Nichols Chase, a prominent lawyer in 
Boston, survives him. — Walter Hun- 
newell died Sept. 30, 1921, at his sum- 
mer home in Wellesley, in his 78th year. 
He was born in Boston on Jan. 28, 1844, 
the son of H. H. and Isabella P. Hunne- 
well. He was graduated from Harvard 
in the Class of 1865. He married on 
May 15, 1873, Miss Jane A. Peele of 
Salem, who died Sept. 15, 1893. Hun- 
newell played a prominent part in 
many institutions for public service. 
He was trustee of the Boston Lying-In 
Hospital and the Summer Street Fire- 
men’s Fund; was a director of the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital; and was treas- 
urer of the board of trustees of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 
As an avocation, he was deeply inter- 
ested in horticulture, and was at one 
time treasurer and trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. His 
large estate bordering on Lake Waban 
in Wellesley, directly across from the 
college, is famous for its formal Italian 
garden. His winter home was at 261 
Commonwealth Avenue. He was a 


member of the Somerset Club. He was 
the head of the banking firm of H. H. 
Hunnewell & Sons, 87 Milk Street. 
Owing to his declining health he had 
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been forced of late years to resign many 
of his business connections as trustee, 
but at the time of his death he was 
trustee of the Commonwealth Avenue 
Land Trust, the Provident Institution 
for Savings; was director of the Calu- 
met & Hecla Mining Company and the 
Webster & Atlas National Bank, and 
was vice-president of the St. Mary’s 
Mineral Land Company. He is sur- 
vived by three sons, Walter Hunnewell, 
Jr., Francis W. Hunnewell, 2d., and 
Arnold W. Hunnewell; two daughters, 
Mrs. Sidney M. Williams and Miss 
Louisa Hunnewell; a brother, Henry 
S. Hunnewell, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Walter Gould Shaw and Mrs. Francis 
W. Sargent, all of Wellesley. 


1866 
CuarteEs E. Stratton, See., 
70 State St., Boston 

Amos Kidder Fiske was born in 
Whitefield, in the White Mountain re- 
gion of New Hampshire, May 12, 1842, 
and died Sept. 17, 1921, at the residence 
of his daughters, the Misses Annette 
and Marguerite Fiske, 1564 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, where he 
had made his home for the last year 
and a half. For several weeks he had 
been confined to his bed suffering from 
an illness that he knew would prove 
fatal. He was the son of Henry 
Fiske, who was a farmer of small means, 
and was put to work on the farm 
‘as soon as he was able to step over 
a ploughed furrow.” At nine years of 
age he worked as a bobbin-boy in a 
factory at Peterborough, N.H. Before 
he was sixteen, his father died, and after 
a year of comparative idleness he again 
went to work in a Peterborough mill 
with the intention of earning money 
enough for an outfit for a sea voyage. 
He met there an older man who awoke 
in him a love of books and an ambition 
for learning, so, having laid up a hun- 
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dred dollars, he left the factory for the 
Appleton Academy, at New Ipswich, 
N.H., where he stayed two years and a 
half, paying his way with a good deal of 
manual labor, teaching one term at a 
district school and working one summer 
in a woolen mill. He came to Harvard 
in 1862, where he obtained distinction 
as a scholar, and graduated No. @ in his 
class, summa cum laude, and on Class 
Day he was the Class Poet. After 
graduating, he went to New York and 
studied law in the office of George Tick- 
nor Curtis, whom he helped prepare 
“The Life of Daniel Webster.” Al- 
though admitted to the bar in 1868, he 
soon forsook the law to begin his career 
in journalism as a reporter on The New 
York Times. While in the city room he 
also read copy on the telegraph desk, 
and then turned his hand to book re- 
views and editorials. He left the paper 
in 1871 and contributed for a time to 
The World and The Evening Mail, going 
to Boston in 1874 as leading editorial 
writer for The Daily Globe, retaining 
that post until the change of manage- 
ment in 1878, when he again joined 
The New York Times, to remain for 
nineteen years on the editorial staff. 
In 1900 he joined The Mail and Express 
for a brief term, leaving in 1902 to be- 
come associate editor of The Journal of 
Commerce. His work for this last paper 
continued until 1919, and his contribu- 
tion over a long period averaged as 
much as sixteen editorials a week. Until 
1919 he continued to provide a large 
share of that paper’s editorials. A 
fluent writer, Mr. Fiske produced sev- 
eral books covering a wide range of 
subjects, and that in addition to many 
articles for the ‘“ American Cyclopzdia ” 
and the “ Annual Cyclopedia.” Some of 
the titles of his books are ‘The Story 
of the Philippines,” ‘‘ The West Indies” 
(in Stories of the Nations Series), 
“The Modern Ban,” “The Great Epic 
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of Israel,” ‘“‘Midnight Talks at the 
Club,” ‘Honest Business and the 
Modern Bank,” the last: of which he 
revised last year. He was married Oct. 
27, 1870, at Cambridge, to Caroline, 
daughter of Joseph and Mary James 
Child, who died Dec. 12, 1915. — 
James Emerson Carpenter was born at 
Buffalo, N.Y., Nov. 7, 1843, and died in 
New York City, Oct. 25, 1921. He 
entered Harvard in the Freshman Class 
in 1862. He left college about the end 
of the Sophomore year. He then stud- 
ied law and was admitted to the bar in 
May, 1868, at Buffalo. He began the 
practice of his profession in New York 
City, where he met with marked success, 
and was for a long time partner with 
Joseph F. Mosher, after whose death he 
formed a partnership with Samuel Park, 
under the firm name of Carpenter & 
Park. In his last years he was associ- 
ated with Messrs. Barry, Wainwright, 
Thacher & Symmers. He received the 
degree of A.B. from Harvard in 1893. 
On Oct. 31, 1894, he was married in 
New York City to Emmie Louise 
Smith, only daughter of George H. and 
Emeline C. Smith, who survives him. 
He was long one of the leaders of the 
Admiralty Bar, and in 1900, with the 
late Hon. Joseph H. Choate and Robert 
D. Benedict, was a delegate to the 
International Maritime Conference at 
Paris, France. He was a loyal member 
of the Harvard Club of New York City. 
He was also a member of the Bar As- 
sociation of the City of New York, the 
American Bar Association, the New York 
State Bar Association and the Mari- © 
time Law Association of the United 
States. 


1868 
Atrrep D. CHANDLER, See., 
70 State St., Boston 
John Tilton Busiel born in Gilford, 
N.H., Oct. 12, 1847, died at Laconia, 
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N.H., Oct. 7, 1921. He was the son of 
John Weymouth and Julia Maria (Til- 
ton) Busiel. Of virile New England 
stock, Busiel’s prepossessing features 
and appearance confirmed his modest 
nobility, enhanced by his high charac- 
ter, his amiability, his sagacity, and his 
aptitude in civil and civic spheres of 
usefulness. His was a typical example 
of a well-balanced, cultivated and ef- 
ficient New England Harvard man. 
His first ancestor in New England on 
the paternal side was Isaac Buswell, 
born about 1592, died July 8, 1683, 
who emigrated from England about 
1637, and became one of the first set- 
tlers of Salisbury. On the maternal 
side the Tiltons are prominently con- 
nected with the history of New Hamp- 
shire. Busiel graduated from the 
Phillips Exeter Academy in 1864. At 
Harvard he was a member of the Insti- 
tute of 1770, being its Vice-President 
and its Orator, the Hasty Pudding 


Club, and its Orator, the Phi Beta’ 


Kappa Society, the Alpha Delta Phi 
Society, the Delta Kappa Epsilon So- 
ciety, the “Med. Fac.”; a member 
of the Mock Part Committee, Junior 
year; the Third Marshal on Class 
Day; and an Editor of the Harvard 
Adtocate from September, 1866, to April, 
1868, when he became an Honorary 
Editor in common with the other Senior 
Editors. He received a Detur in the 
Sophomore year; was assigned a Part 
— “An English Version from Thucydi- 
des,”’ at the Junior Exhibition, May 7, 
1867; and a Thesis — “‘ Jeremy Taylor’s 
Sermons” — for Commencement, July 
15, 1868. His rank for the four years 
was fourteenth with 75 per cent. 
Throughout the course he roomed with 
F. R. Halsey of New York. After grad- 
uation he was connected with the 
woolen mills of John W. Busiel & Co., 
at Laconia, N.H., and was an agent of 
the Laconia Gas-Light Company. He 
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afterwards khecame a partner in the 
Granite Hosiery Mills of Laconia. He 
contributed to the press on mercantile, 
manufacturing and political subjects. 
He was a Selectman of Laconia in 1874 
and 1875; a Trustee of the Laconia 
Public Library in 1878; member of 
the New Hampshire House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1883-84; Trustee of 
the Laconia Savings Bank; Presi- 
dent of the People’s National Bank; 
Trustee of the Laconia Hospital Asso- 
ciation; Trustee of the Belknap 
Savings Bank; Trustee of the Laco- 
nia Congregational Church; member 
of the New Hampshire Constitutional 
Convention of 1902; member of the 
New Hampshire Club. His elder 
brother, Hon. Charles A. Busiel of 
Laconia, was the Governor of New 
Hampshire in 1895-96. July 6, 1870, 
he married, at Schaghticoke, N.Y., 
Miss Nettie Marian Pinkham, daughter 
of James E. and Sarah Brock Pinkham, 
of that place. His children are: 
Helen Juliette, born May 24, 1875, who 
survives her father; John T. Busiel, 
Jr., born Oct. 17, 1881, died Oct. 19, 
1881. His wife died Dec. 26, 1908. On 
the afternoon of Busiel’s funeral the 
manufacturing plants of the city of 
Laconia were closed, and during the 
funeral hour all of the business houses 
were closed. 


1869 

Tuomas P. Brat, Sec., 

Second National Bank, Boston 
The Class had a very pleasant in- 
formal luncheon at the Harvard Club 
on October 17, to meet M. S. Severance. 
There were present M. S. Severance, 
W.S. Hall, H. S. Howe, Russell Gray, 
J. S. Bigelow, J. D. Brannan, R. M. 
Lawrence, R. G. Shaw, R. G. Cushman, 
F. H. Appleton, E. H. Bradford and 

T. P. Beal. 
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1871 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

George Stedman died in Boston, Aug. 
16, 1921. He was born in Boston, Jan. 
27, 1850, the son of Daniel B. and 
Miriam White Stedman, and was fitted 
for college at the Chauncy Hall School. 
He graduated ‘at the Harvard Medical 
School in 1875, and afterwards prac- 
tised his profession in Boston. From 
1878 to 1897 he was superintendent of 
the Massachusetts Eye and Ear In- 
firmary; and he was associate medical 
examiner for Suffolk County from 1880 
to 1908. He was a member of the Mas- 


sachusetts Medical Association, the 
American Medical Association, the 
Boston Society for Medical Obser- 


vation, and the State Medico-Legal 
Association. Oct. 13, 1906, he married 
Annie Laura Huntley, daughter of 
Harris Huntley, who survives him. -— 
W. E. Byerly, Perkins Professor of 
Mathematics, Emeritus, was married 
July 28, 1921, to Mrs. Anne Carter 
Wickham Renshaw of Virginia, widow 
of Robert H. Renshaw, Harvard ’54. 


1872 
A. L. Lincotn, See., 
126 State St., Boston 

Camillus George Kidder, who was 
born in Baltimore, Md., July 6, 1850, 
died of bronchial pneumonia Oct. 20, 
1921, at his residence, 20 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. He was the son of Camillus 
and Sarah Thompson (Herrick) Kidder. 
His family came to this country about 
1650, and his grandfather, Reuben 
Kidder, was a graduate of Dartmovth. 
On his mother’s side, his grandfather, 
Jedediah Herrick of Hampden, Me., 
was major general in the militia in the 
War of 1812 and was high sheriff of his 
county. Kidder’s family moved from 
Maine to Baltimore, Md., in 1838. He 
was twelve years old before he was sent 
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to school for the first time in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., where he was taught by a Mr. 
Beecher, cousin to Henry Ward Beech- 
er, and he attributes to the methods of 
teaching at that school the power of 
concentration which he possessed. In 
what he wrote for the class records, he 
speaks of this school as evolving one or 
two new ideas in the way of teaching, 
and one of these was that all lessons 
should be learned within school hours, 
that is, between nine and two o’clock 
in the day. He wrote — “Study at 
home was not encouraged. The effect 
of this system proved exceedingly bene- 
ficial to me and I have always felt 
reason to thank Mr. Beecher for the 
facility in concentrating my attention 
which this gave me. We soon found it 
possible to memorize the lessons with 
ease regardless of the din of surrounding 
recitations, and the remainder of the 
day was then at our own disposal.”’ He 
was prepared for college at Phillips 
Exeter Academy and entered the class 
in the Sophomore year. He was one of 
the founders of the Signet and devoted 
himself to its interests and in his senior 
year was its president; was one of the 
first eight of the O. K. Society and a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa. He 
was also president of the St. Paul So- 
ciety and a member of the Natural 
History Society. He graduated high in 
his class and received a commencement 
part which, however, was not delivered. 
After visiting the Vienna exposition in 
1873, he entered the Law School in the 
fall of 1873 and received the degree of 
LL.B. cum laude in June, 1875. He 
then entered the office of Emott, Bur- 
nett & Hammond, New York, as man- 
aging clerk, and in January, 1877, was 
admitted to the New York bar on ex- 
amination, with special mention. He 
became a member of the firm the follow- 
ing November, which later became 
Emott, Hammond & Kidder. In 1891 
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he entered into partnership with John 
Stevens Melcher of the Class of ’81 and 
in 1896 the partnership became Ivins, 
Kidder & Melcher. Later, on the death 
of Mr. Ivins, Mr. Melcher retired and 
Kidder formed a new partnership with 
Ayres & Riggs, the former being of 
Harvard ’98 and the latter a graduate 
of Columbia. For over twenty-five 
years his office was at 27 William Street, 
but within a year or two he had moved 
to 55 Liberty Street. In connection 
with his active practice of law he served 
as a school commissioner from 1890 to 
1893 in Orange, N.J., where he resided, 
and for nine years on the Excise Board 
of that city, from which he resigned in 
1910. He then became a member of the 
Park Commission of Essex County, 
N.J., in charge of one of the finest park 
systems of the country, in which he 
took great interest. In 1912 he was 
vice-president of the National Munici- 
pal League and chairman of its commit- 
tee to investigate the liquor problem, 
which he hoped might work out a basis 
for more or less uniform legislation on 
the subject but not involving total 
prohibition. He took some part as 
chairman of a committee of New York 
lawyers in securing the passage of a 
Torrens law in that state. He was a 
member of the Century and University, 
City and Harvard Clubs of New York; 
the Harvard Club of New Jersey, Cos- 
mos of Washington, D.C., Essex Coun- 
ty Country Club of West Orange, Essex 
Club of Newark, N.J., and various other 
associations, such as the American, 
New York State and City Bar Asso- 
ciations and Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation. He was interested in the 
“‘preparedness’”” movement when it 


found few followers and joined the 
Security League and American Rights 
League and spoke to such audiences as 
he could reach. He was also a member 
of the Genealogical Society and Bunker 
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Hill Association, Boston, and of the 
Society of International Law, Washing- 
ton, D.C. He was married Dec. 8, 1881, 
in New York to Matilda Cushman, 
daughter of Gustavus William and 
Angelica B. Faber of New York, and 
made his permanent home in Orange, 
N.J. He is survived by his wife and 
two sons, Jerome Faber and George 
Faber, and by a daughter, Lois Faber 
Allen, wife of John Yorke Allen, civil 
engineer of Plainfield, N.J. — Arthur 
Lord representing the Pilgrim Society 
of which he is president, and on behalf 
of the Town of Plymouth, has been 
active during the past two months in 
receiving many gifts commemorating 
the Tercentenary of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims, amongst others on September 
20 a fountain in bronze placed in 
Pilgrim Hall by the Daughters of the 
Revolution, and on October 4 two 
ancient cannon of the 16th century 
presented by the British Government 
through the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Boston and 
placed on Burial Hill. — At the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Bar 
Association in New Bedford Oct. 15, 
W. C. Loring was elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and E. W. Hutchins, retiring 
president, presided at the annual din- 
ner. — At the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association at Cleveland 
in September Arthur Lord was reélected 
as Vice-President for Massachusetts. 


1874 


Dr. Wiit1am C. Mason, Sec., 
Bangor, Me. 

The Class dined the evening before 
Commencement at the Union Club, 
twenty-nine members being present: 
Abbot, Bancroft, Brannan, Cate, C. C, 
Clarke, Collins, Cutter, P. Dana, R. H. 
Dana, Elliot, Foote, Green, Harding, 
Higginson, Hunt, Krackowizer, Laws 
ton, Lyman, Mason, H. F. Merrill, 
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Merwin, H. L. Morse, Sampson, E. H. 
Sears, Spinney, C. W. Stone, Wiggles- 
worth, Woodward and Wyman. Dr. 
J. W. Brannan presided and Arthur 
Foote was at the piano. R. H. Dana, 
Lawton, Wigglesworth and Wyman led 
in singing some of the old songs and 
several members spoke briefly. Again 
Mrs. Charles F. Withington sent flow- 
ers for a table decoration in memory of 
her husband, our late classmate — 
which repeated kindness was much 
appreciated and afterwards acknowl- 
edged. This reunion was as usual a 
pleasant one, its full enjoyment being 
marred only by the absence of our 
Secretary and our knowledge of his 
precarious physical condition which 
forbade his being present — his first 
absence in many years. Our sincere 
regret at his inability to be present and 
our appreciation of his long and efficient 
services as Class Secretary as well as 
our high regard for him as a man were 
communicated to him the next day at 
Cambridge. On Commencement Day, 
June 23, twenty-two of the twenty- 
nine men at the dinner the night before 
were present at 4 Holworthy, and also 
Farlow, Hodges, Minor and our Sec- 
retary Penhallow who had plainly made 
a great effort to meet once more with 
his classmates. As it proved this was 
his last meeting with his class as he 
died suddenly ten days later. A num- 
ber of the Class attended the exercises 
in the Sever Quadrangle in the after- 
noon and several sang in the Alumni 
Chorus. — It being considered neces- 
sary promptly to fill the vacancy in the 
office of Class Secretary caused by the 
death of Charles S. Penhallow an elec- 
tion was held by postal ballot which 
resulted in the choice of Dr. William C. 
Mason of Bangor, Me. — At the meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs at 
Milwaukee in June last the Class was 
represented by Vaille and Wiggles- 
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worth.— The present address of 
Krackowizer is Sylvan Lake Camp, 
Hopewell Junction, N.Y. — George 
Wigglesworth has recently been elected 
President of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College. — Charles Sherburne 
Penhallow, our valued Class Secretary 
for nine years, was born in Portsmouth, 
N.H., May 10, 1852, the son of Pearce 
Wentworth and Elizabeth Warner Pitts 
(Sherburne) Penhallow, and died sud- 
denly at his summer home at Magno- 
lia, on July 8, 1921, after several 
years of invalidism. He had devoted 
almost his whole life after graduation 
to the care of real estate interests in 
Boston, having commenced in 1879 as 
private secretary to J. Montgomery 
Sears after whose decease in 1905 he 
became manager of the Sears Estate. 
Besides the responsibility which this 
office entailed he was trustee of the 
Pomfret, Conn., School for Boys some 
20 years, treasurer of the Society of 
Colonial Wars for 15 years, and trustee 
and vice-president of the Faulkner 
Hospital in Jamaica Plain. He was a 
member of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society and of the Har- 
vard and Union Clubs of Boston. In 
College Penhallow was a member of 
the Everett Atheneum, St. Paul’s and 
Psi Upsilon societies and of the Hasty 
Pudding Club. He was twice married 
— in 1881 to Mary Coffin who died in 
1902, by whom he had seven children; 
and in 1910 to Jane Smith Porter now 
living. One son died in infancy. The 
other two entered Harvard, Charles 
Sherburne, Jr., graduating in 1903. 
John Huntington Coffin was a member 
of the Class of 1916 but did not gradu- 
ate. One son, John H. C. Penhallow, 
served in the World War, entering the 
service as Sergeant in Battery C, 101st 
Reg’t. Field Artillery in 1917, and in 
October, 1918, becoming aide to Major- 
General McGlacklin, Chief of Artillery 








on Gen. Pershing’s Staff. Penhallow was 
an ideal Secretary — methodical, pains- 
taking, accurate, alert to whatever 
might increase Class interest and keep- 
ing in surprisingly close communication 
with his classmates. These words I may 
speak with authority, for his record, 
letter, treasurer’s book and many other 
manuscript belongings of the Class — 
now in my possession — give .ample 
indorsement to my tribute to our late 
Secretary's efficiency. His funeral ser- 
vices were held on July 6 at St. John’s 
Church, Jamaica Plain, and were at- 
tended by thirteen of the Class, three 
of whom were pallbearers. — Thomas 
Cary, the son of Dr. Walter and Julia 
(Love) Cary, was born in Buffalo, N.Y., 
April 27, 1851. After a preliminary 
education he traveled extensively with 
his family in Europe and entered Har- 
vard at the beginning of our Junior 
year — was graduated in June 1874 — 
received the LL.B degree at Hamilton, 
N.Y., in 1876 and at Columbia in 1877 
— was admitted to the New York Bar 
in 1876 and practised his profession in 
Buffalo until 1881. Thereafter he de- 
voted the greater part of his time to 
the management of the real estate in- 
terests of his family. Meanwhile he 
took an active part in the political and 
charitable work in Buffalo and from 
time to time added to his already large 
experience in traveling by a trip to 
Europe in 1911, to Panama in 1912, and 
to Cuba and Costa Rica in 1913, also to 
the Philippines in 1905 as a member of 
the Taft party. In 1917 he participated 
in Red Cross work. He was a member 
of the Polo Club, Director of the Buf- 
falo Club, and twice had been Governor 
of the Country Club of Buffalo. His 
death came on July 4, 1921, in his home 
city. — David Stubert Stephens, a 
temporary member of the Class, the 
son of and Mary Anna (Biddle) 





Stephens, was born on May 12, 1848, 
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at Springfield, Ohio. He was gradu- 
ated from Adrian College, Michigan, 
in 1869, then studied for about a 
year in Edinburgh University, Scotland, 
specializing in Philosophy and receiving 
the degree of M.A. After having trav- 
eled through many of the European 
countries he returned to Michigan and 
became an instructor in Adrian College 
where in 1873 he was made professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric. On a leave of ab- 
sence he came to Cambridge and en- 
tered Harvard in the fall of 1873 as a 
member of the Class of 1874 from which 
on account of impaired health he was 
compelled to withdraw after a few 
months. Besides the degrees already 
mentioned he received that of A.M. 
from Wittenberg College in 1875 and 
that of D.D. from Western Maryland 
College in 1885. He was President of 
Adrian College for six years and from 
May, 1896, was Chancellor of Kansas 
City University. It would appear that 
Stephens’s life was devoted to educa- 
tional and religious matters. He was 
married Oct. 7, 1874, in Sharpsburg, 
Pa., to Marietta L. Gibson, by which 
union several children were born. A 
son, Stubert Biddle Stephens, was in 
1917 in the U.S. Service, in the 3d 
Company, 14th Infantry, O.T.C., Ft. 
Sheridan, Il]. Our classmate’s death 
occurred in Kansas City, Kansas, on 
Sept. 1, 1921. 


1877 

Lindsay Swift (died Sept. 11, 1921) 
was born at Boston, July 29, 1856, the 
son of John Lindsay and Sarah Edes (Al- 
len) Swift, prepared for college at Rox- 
bury Latin School and at W. N. Eayrs’s 
Private School, in Boston, and entered 
Harvard, and graduated, with the Class of 
’77. He was married to Katherine Agnes 
Jackson, in Boston July 19, 1881, and had 
four children — three daughters and a son. 
He lived in West Roxbury. In his college 
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years he was an editor of the Advocate, 
and a member of the Signet and O. K. 
societies. When he left College, he learned 
the rudiments of the printing trade and 
proof-reading in the composing-room of 
Rand, Avery & Company, and in May, 
1878, entered the service of the Boston 
Public Library and continued in it all the 
rest of his life. He described himself in 
1917 as Editor of Publications in that in- 
stitution. He says in the Class Report 
that he compiled in 1917, that in 1896 he 
took a short trip to England with Law- 
rence Bond, and that in 1906 he went to 
Arizona to inspect the property of a cop- 
per company with which he was concerned, 
but except for that he stayed home or near 
home, and his adventures in life were 
literary and mental. He says of himself in 
his contribution to the Class Report in 
1917: “The main part of my life has been 
confined to the routine of bibliography, in 
particular to the editing Quarterly Bul- 
letins and other lists of the Boston Public 
Library. I have contributed reviews to 
various papers and magazines, especially 
to the Nation, Saturday Evening Post, 
Boston Post, and the Boston Evening 
Transcript. | have written memoirs of our 
classmates Sigourney Butler and Stanley 
Cunningham, and of E. H. Strobel, edited 
the Catalogue of the John Adams Library 
in the Public Library of the City of Bos- 
ton.”’ Besides these labors Swift published 
a biography of Benjamin Franklin in 1910; 
a volume about “Brook Farm”’ in 1900; 
‘Literary Landmarks of Boston” 1903; 
a memoir of “William Lloyd Garrison” 
in 1911; a discourse about the Great De- 
bate between Hayne and Webster, in 
1898, and edited Chamberlain’s biography 
of John Adams (1898). That is the record 
(doubtless incomplete) of Swift's literary 
performances. They are very far from 
giving any notion of his value as a man 
and a brother. As one scans the list of 
them it is apparent that Swift was con- 
stantly holding the light to the achieve- 
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ment of other persons. Whatever about 
himself there is in his writings crept in 
because one cannot write without express- 
ing himself. Swift had immense sym- 
pathies, great capacity for affection, a 
kind propensity to be impressed and 
pleased with the performance of his com- 
rades. It was all that that made him so 
valuable — his wonderfully unselfish spirit 
—the remarkable capacity to give out 
enthusiasm and affection. He was very 
devoted indeed to the Class of ’77 of which 
he came to be Secretary, and did a great 
deal of work for it, especially in compiling 
and printing the Class Report on its 
fortieth anniversary, a very exacting task 
to which he gave time, enthusiasm and 
devotion. In the later years of his life his 
health declined and he grew deaf, but he 
never let his physical disabilities bar him 
from the interests and the services to 
which his glowing and affectionate spire 
it impelled him. — E. S. M. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 

Rosewell Bigelow Lawrence died 
of pneumonia in Medford, Nov. 2, 
1921. He was born in Medford, Jan. 
$1, 1856, the son of Daniel Warren 
Lawrence, was fitted for college at Med- 
ford High School, and after graduation 
entered the Law School and studied 
there for three years, taking the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws in 1881. He was 
admitted to the Bar in Boston in 1882 
and continued in practice there until 
his death, always living in Medford. 
He served as a member of the Medford 
School Committee for many years and 
was for a long time chairman of that 
body. He was also for seventeen years 
a member of the Medford Park Com- 
mission, was for over twenty-five years 
secretary of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, was a prominent Mason, Master 
of Mount Hermon Lodge, chairman 
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of the Standing Committee of the First 
Universalist Church of Medford, and 
one of the trustees of the Medford 
Savings Bank. He was one of the trus- 
tees of Tufts College and a member of 
its Executive Committee, and was given 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
by that College in 1908. He was also a 
member and interested in various other 
charitable and social organizations. He 
was a great traveler over this country 
and Europe and devoted a great deal of 
attention to the affairs of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club. He was of the 
highest character, ambitious to be of 
use to his fellow citizens in many direc- 
tions, and was highly esteemed by all 
who knew him. He was never married. 
— George Miller Pinney died July 18, 
1921, as a result of an operation for 
appendicitis. It was a sudden attack as 
he had previously been in excellent 
health and had attended the Class 
Dinner at the Parker House, Boston, 
the previous month. He was born at 
Windsor, Wis., March 8, 1856, and fit- 
ted for college at Berkeley, Cal. He 
graduated cum laude, the seventh in his 
class. Immediately after graduation he 
taught at De Veaux College and then 
entered Harvard Law School, where he 
graduated in 1882. After graduating 
from the Law School he was admitted 
to the New York Bar and practised law 
in New York until his death. He was 
a very active and successful lawyer, 
largely engaged in the trial of jury cases. 
He was elected District Attorney for 
Richmond County, N.Y., in 1895, and 
although a republican he was elected by 
a substantial plurality, although the 
county went democratic on the state 
ticket by a large majority. In 1896 he 
was appointed a member of the Greater 
New York Commission from Richmond 
County, and was elected Secretary of 
that body. Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, 
the president of the Commission, in a 
letter dated March 27, 1897, addressed 
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to the Chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Cities of the New York Legisla- 
ture, said, in reference to Pinney’s 
services: ‘I am sure that I express the 
opinion of every member of the Com- 
mission when I say that had we 
searched the city of New York for a 
Secretary, we could not have found any 
one who under all the circumstances of 
the case would have proved so efficient 
and who could have rendered to the 
Commission such valuable services as 
Mr. Pinney was able to render.” On 
June 27, 1887, he was married to Olive 
Frances Child, by whom he had six 
children, all of whom are now living. 
His wife died before him. At the time 
of his death he lived at Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island. — Lawrence Jacob died 
Oct. 9, 1921. He was born in New 
York on Feb. 9, 1857, and fitted for 
college at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H. Although he was admitted to 
college in 1874 he did not join the Class 
until the beginning of the Sophomore 
year. After graduation he went to 
Texas and spent some time there with a 
younger brother in the management of 
a sheep ranch. In 1884 he returned to 
New York and was admitted to the New 
York Stock Exchange and was a mem- 
ber of the firm of John H. Jacquelin & 
Co. Ill health obliged him to retire 
from business some years ago, and since 
then, although not engaged in active 
business, he has been a useful citizen 
devoting considerable time to the affairs 
of charitable and other societies. He 
was always greatly esteemed by all who 
knew him, both in college and by his 
business and personal acquaintances 
since. He married Louise Hamilton 
Nov. 28, 1893, who survives him. 


1879 
SaMvEL C. Bennett, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston 
The Class of 1880 has published re- 
cently its fortieth anniversary report 
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an attractive and interesting volume. 
The report contains biographical 
sketches of the members and portraits 
of many of them. Among those in- 
cluded as “temporary and affiliated 
members” are several who were or still 
are held to be members of the Class of 
1879. — Henry Oliver Underwood died 
at his summer home in Nantucket, 
Aug. 22, 1921. He was the son of Wil- 
liam James Underwood and Esther 
Crafts (Mead) Underwood and was 
born in Belmont, March 29, 1858. He 
prepared for college under G. W. C. 
Noble, ’58, and was admitted in July, 
1875. Soon after graduation he became 
a clerk in the business conducted by his 
father and in i886 was admitted as a 
member of the firm, William Under- 
wood and Company. At a later date a 
corporation was formed to carry on the 
business under the same name and H.O. 
Underwood became president and con- 
tinued to hold that office up to the time 
of his death. He was much interested 
in the local affairs of the town of Bel- 
mont and had served as one of its 
selectmen and upon its school commit- 
tee and other committees. He pre- 
sented the town with a public library 
building as a memorial to his father and 
mother and some years later presented 
the “‘Underwood Playground” to the 
town. He made a very generous con- 
tribution to the Harvard Endowment 
Fund. He was a director in several 
banks and other large business corpora- 
tions and was a member of The Country 
Club (of Brookline), the Oakley Country 
Club, the Union Club, the Exchange 
Club, the Harvard Club, all of Boston, 
and of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. On May 21, 1884, he was mar- 
ried in Boston to Jennie Cushing, the 
second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hay- 
ward P. Cushing, now deceased. Mrs. 
Underwood died some years ago, and 
Mr. Underwood and her sisters re- 
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cently built in Nantucket a hospital as 
a memorial to her. He is survived by 
his three daughters, Alice Cushing, wife 
of Raynor M. Gardiner, Margaret 
Cushing Underwood, and Helen Cush- 
ing, wife of Charles Oliver Welling- 
ton. 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

The Fortieth Anniversary Report of 
the Class has been issued, and the Sec- 
retary desires to hear from any mem- 
ber of the Class who has not received 
his copy. — David Mould died at his 
house in Sioux City, Iowa, on Aug. 26, 
1921, after a lingering illness of seven 
years. He was born at Montgomery, 
N.Y., on April 14, 1856, the son of 
David and Mary Catherine (Rowe) 
Mould. He prepared for college at 
Williston Seminary, East Hampton. 
After graduation he traveled in Eu- 
rope and attended lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic. On his return he 
began the study of the law in an office 
at Goshen, N.Y., and was admitted to 
the New York Bar. In September, 1883, 
he removed to Sioux City which became 
his permanent home. In 1885 he be- 
came a member of the firm of Marks & 
Mould, Attorneys. In 1905 he was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Iowa Judge 
of the Fourth Judicial District Court, 
which position he held until Jan. 1, 1915, 
when ill health compelled him to resign. 
He was married in 1884 to Anna G. 
Decker. They had born to them three 
sons and a daughter. He is survived by 
his widow and one son and daughter. 
He was a man of simple and quiet man- 
ners, conscientious to a degree in the 
performance of his duties, and highly 
respected by the people among whom 
his life was spent. He was present at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Class, bringing with him his two sons, 
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and enjoyed renewing association with 
his classmates. 


1882 s 
Henry W. CunnineuaM, Sec., 
$51 Marlborough St., Boston 

A. M. Comey, after a long and honor- 
able career as one of the leading chemists 
of the Du Pont Company, has retired, 
and makes his home at 380 Mount Au- 
burn St., Cambridge. — H. M. Sewall of 
Bath, Maine, has been appointed by the 
President one of Advisory Council of 
twenty-one for the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament in Washington. 
— The first of the informal, monthly 
lunches of the Class was at Louis’s Café 
in Boston on Nov. 5. 


1883 
Freperick Nicxots, See., 
2 Joy St., Boston 

W. W. Bryant has for many years 
employed his leisure in researches 
among the Indian and local histories 
of his native town, Bryantville, and of 
Pembroke, Hanson, and other neigh- 
boring localities, and has published 
articles, from time to time, in the Bry- 
antville News. These intimate records, 
so valuable to the historian, have never 
been given permanent form, with one 
exception, a pamphlet entitled: “The 
Old Colony Brass Band. 1853-1864.” 
In this Bryant has ‘‘endeavored to 
revivify the records and so recall some- 
thing of the life here more than half a 
century ago, when labor was not con- 
centrated in towns and cities, but all 
gained a livelihood at home; when 
people relied on themselves for the 
pleasares they now seek elsewhere 
ready-made, and when they partici- 
pated actively in momentous national 
questions that only ‘war could settle.” 
— The Rev. Edward Cummings, Ex- 
ecutive of the World Peace Foundation, 
has returned from the second meeting 
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of the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva. In an address before 
the Twentieth Century Club of Boston, 
on Oct. 22, he summed up his work and 
spoke most hopefully of world peace if 
only America will resume her lost lead- 
ership, continue to lead the way in the 
effort to reduce armaments, and keep 
her promise to substitute trial by inter- 
national court for international trial by 
battle. The League at Geneva, he 
averred, is not stereotyped, it is plastic 
and adaptable; and so far as the danger 
of a super-state is concerned, the ten- 
dency seemed to him to lie in the op- 
posite direction. — W. O. Edmands’s 
wife died, Oct. 16, 1921, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. She was Miss Susan G. 
Hammond, sister of our late classmates, 
C. M. and G. G. Hammond. — Prof. 
C. H. Grandgent has been in the very 
forefront of the Dante bombardment. 
On Sept. 14, at an Italian mass meeting 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, he spoke on 
“The Sixth Hundredth Anniversary” 
(printed in this issue). On Oct. 3, at 
the National Museum, Washington, 
D.C. (introduced by Hon. C. E. 
Hughes), he delivered an address: 
“Dante Six Hundred Years After” (to 
be printed in Washington). On Oct. 9, 
at the Boston Public Library, his theme 
was “J)ante and the Italian Language.” 
On Oct. 12, his address was entitled 
“After Six Centuries,” given at Clark 
University, Worcester. On Oct. 17, at 
Sanders Theatre, President Lowell 
presiding, he took for his subject: 
“The Centre of the Circle” (to appear 
in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin). His 
“bookings” for November, he writes, 
are at Brown University; Boston Au- 
thors’ Club; Dante Society of Cam- 
bridge; Wells College, Cayuga, N.Y.; 
Cornell University; Toronto; Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and University of 
Rochester. Furthermore, he has had to 
refuse a proposal for a week’s lecturing 
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at the University of Illinois, and an 
invitation to give Dante addresses at 
six universities and colleges on the 
Pacific Coast. — C. J. Hubbard’s son, 
Charles Joseph Hubbard, Jr., 1924, 
played guard on the University Eleven. 
— G. H. Page has removed with his 
family to Burlingame, Cal. His daugh- 
ter, Katharine, is studying for an M. A. 
at Leland Stanford University. 


1884 
T. K. Cummins, See., 
70 State St., Boston 

The second edition of L. V. Le- 
Moyne’s book, “Country Residences 
in Europe and America,” has just been 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The book describes what the author 
considers to be the most interesting 
country residences in various parts of 
Italy, France, England and America. 
The drawings, photographs and water 
colors used in illustrations were all 
made by LeMoyne himself. —R. G. 
Brown resigned in September the posi- 
tion of Executive Manager of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, which he held 
for three years, having assumed it in 
the emergency caused by the sudden 
death of the former manager. He is to 
devote all of his time to his general 
practice of law but remains as general 
counsel of the Tribune. 


1885 
Henry M. Wi.t1aMs, See., 
10 State St., Boston 
J. A. Hill has been made Assistant 
Director of the U.S. Census. — E. L. 
Whitney was given the honorary de- 
gree of D.C.L. by the American Uni- 
versity of Washington at its last Con- 
vocation in June; for two years he had 
been Graduate Dean of the University 
of Washington. In September he 
began his services as Professor of Com- 
merce and Industrial Relations at 
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William and Mary College, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. — G. D. Cushing spoke 
before the Junior League of Boston on 
Nov, 15.—F. S. Billings has been 
elected a director of the Harvard 
Alumni Association; he is a candidate 
for Lieutenant-Governor of Vermont. 
— R. W. Boyden’s new address is 18 
Rue de Tilsit, Paris. — M. J. Stone is 
vice-president, Boston branch of the 
Dickens Fellowships. — G. R. Nutter 
was one of the Judges of the Boston 
Latin School Prize Declamation last 
June and later presided at the Fortieth 
Anniversary Class Dinner of the ’81 
graduates of that school, at which 
dinner Gilman, Williams, Wetherbee, 
and Stone of our class were present. — 
S. Howard is nowa resident of Newport, 
R.I. — W. C. Smith has printed the 
historical address on the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Chatham, delivered 
by him in June, 1920.— E. V. Abbot’s 
office address is now 77 Pine St., New 
York City. — President V. C. Alder- 
son, Colorado School of Mines, has 
formed a class of faculty members, post 
graduate students and seniors for 
weekly discussions of finance, economics, 
business, and other topics. 


1886 
Tuxos. T1teston Batpwin, See., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 

W. C. Boyden has been elected Pres- 
ident of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion. — Dr. C. L. Gibson is in charge of 
the general surgery clinic of the model 
“pay clinic” opened Nov. 1 at the 
Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City. The clinic is designed 
to meet the needs of persons of mod- 
erate means unable to pay high special- 
ists’ fees. The fee for each visit for 
examination and treatment is one dol- 
lar. Gibson is Professor of Surgery in 
the Cornell University Medical College, 
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surgeon to the New York Hospital, 
consulting surgeon to the Memorial, 
St. Luke’s, City, Southside, and Vassar 
Brothers’ Hospitals, and to the State 
Hospital for Crippled and Deformed 
Children, and member of I’ Association 
Francaise de Chirurgie. — Dr. H. A. 
Griffin is the first incumbent of the 
recently established office of comptrol- 
ler of Barnard College, New York City. 
— A. B. Houghton has been strongly 
recommended for appointment as Am- 
bassador to Germany. — At a dinner 
of the Roosevelt Club in Boston on 
“Gardner Night,’ Nov. 5, Odin Rob- 
erts spoke of Major A. P. Gardner as he 
was known to his classmates in college. 
— Prof. G. G. Wilson has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Technical 
Staff of the American Delegation in the 
Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington. On May 29, 1921, 
Wilson was elected a member of the 
Institute of International Law, the 
membership of which is limited to sixty 
for the whole world. In the United 
States there are six members. — New 
addresses: Wendell Baker, 19 West 
55th St., New York, N.Y.; W. K. Barton, 
141 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; C. F. 
Bigelow, 42 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Pres. P. L. Campbell, 1170 
East 13th St., Eugene, Oregon; Seward 
Cary, 44 East 81st St., New York, 
N.Y.; W. C. Fish, International Gen- 
eral Electric Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y.; Walter Graham, 27 West 
44th St., New York, N.Y.; Dr. H. A. 
Griffin, 111 East 70th St., New York, 
N.Y.; M. G. Haughton, 20 Central St., 
Boston; B. C. Henry, Newport, Oregon; 
E. B. Jennings, 547 High St., Fall River; 
Col. W. V. Judson, Federal Building, 
Chicago, IIl.; C. T. Libby, 621 Congress 
St., Portland, Me.:° Spencer Penrose, 
El Pomar, Broadmoor, Colorado 


Springs, Col.; Horton Pope, 741 Equi- 
table Building, Denver, Col.; M. W. 
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Richardson, 39 Riverview Road, Brigh- 
ton; Dr. W. L. Smith, 94 North Main 
St., Brockton; R. K. Snow, Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; C. G. H. Stephens, 205 
Van Buren St., Jamestown, N.Y.; 
C. N. B. Wheeler, 496 Holly Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. — Arthur Lincoln Snell, 
the oldest son of Smardus Fitzson Snell 
and Ardelia Melvina Nickles, was born 
in Lawrence, April 7, 1865, and died, 
Sept. 16, 1921, after a brief illness, in 
Dover, N.H., where he was pastor of 
the Baptist Church. He was prepared 
for college in the Lawrence High School, 
passing thence into Harvard College 
and graduating with a creditable record. 
After graduation he entered Newton 
Theological Sgminary to prepare for the 
ministry of the Baptist denomination. 
Becoming pastor in 1889 of the Baptist 
Church in Foxboro, he served that 
church two years, and then became 
pastor of the Baptist Church at Davis 
Square, West Somerville, in 1891. 
Nine years of successful service placed 
this young church among the strong 
churches of greater Boston. From 
Somerville, Snell went to the pastorate 
of the First Baptist Church of Fitch- 
burg. Here he enjoyed nearly eleven 
years of a most fruitful ministry during 
which his church developed and his own 
influence was profoundly felt not only 
through that section of the state but 
in the general denominational life of 
the city and the state. In Fitchburg he 
was brought into contact with many of 
the movements of widest significance, 
which resulted in his becoming in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, District Secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, with headquarters in New York 
City. Here for seven years he worked 
with zeal and efficiency, stimulating 
missionary interest among the churches 
of his district and largely increasing 
their contributions to’ the cause. In 
June, 1918, he was called to the pastor- 
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ate of the United Baptist Church of 
Dover, N.H. He rendered here the 
same efficient service with the same 
results that had attended his ministry 
in previous years. Suddenly he was 
stricken with a fatal illness. The end 
came within a very few days. Such in 
brief outline is the record of service of 
our classmate, Arthur Lincoln Snell. 
His service was often honored by those 
with whom he was in constant. codpera- 
tion. For many years he served on the 
Board of Trustees of Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary and as Vice-President of 
the Massachusetts Baptist Convention. 
At the time of his death he was a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Those who met him most must have 
been struck by the symmetry of his 
character. While he was above the 
average in ability and attainment, it is 
hard to say that in any one element of 
character he was decidedly superior. 
But there was a balance, a complete- 
ness to his nature which made men trust 
his judgment, and which brought to 
him many opportunities to occupy 
positions of responsibility and honor. 
Nurtured as he was in the atmosphere 
of a New England home which main- 
tained the best traditions of religious 
life and training, he grew up into a well 
rounded manhood. In him was illus- 
trated the Christian grace of charity 
to a remarkable degree. I think I never 
read Royce’s “Problem of Christianity 
or Hope of the Great Community ” with- 
out thinking of Snell as one who illus- 
trated the best teaching of our Harvard 
philosopher. That “charity” was with 
him ‘‘the abiding consciousness of the 
whole.” I think that in a most intimate 
acquaintance of forty years during 
which we were constantly discussing 
the problems of life both theoretical 
and personal, I never once detected 
that his own personality obtruded 
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itself to mar the symmetry of his char- 
acter or to turn the discussion aside 
from the path that would lead to truth. 
It was this “charity” that made him 
the perfect husband and father that he 
was. It gave him moreover a genius for 
friendship. As our classmate, Jewett, 
wrote after his death, “It made no 
difference to Snell whether a friend was 
in trouble or in the zenith of his glory. 
It made no difference to Snell whether 
a friend had done right or wrong. 
Snell was just as ready to help a friend, 
down and out, as he was a friend in the 
greatest of prosperity.” This never 
failing consciousness of the whole made 
him a safe adviser and confidant, a 
pastor so beloved that at his funeral 
people were present from every church 
he had served, and the grief deep and 
sincere was evident to all who came. 
This symmetry of character also in- 
spired in him a purpose of social right- 
eousness that was manifest in college 
days and that grew in intensity and 
power to the day of his death. Again 
quoting Jewett, “Snell was an Idealist 
of the Roycian type, and not only of 
the Roycian, but of the Energistic 
type. Snell not only had great purposes 
and tried to have other people have 
great purposes, but he endeavored to 
fulfill his noblest purposes in the largest 
way, and he also did all he could to get 
other people to fulfil! their purposes to 
the fullest extent.”” We are all poorer 
for his untimely passing. But we are 
all infinitely richer because he has lived 
and we have known him. Seeking no 
glory for himself, he has shed luster on 
his denomination, his college, and the 
class of ’86.— H. B. H. 


1887 
Freperick S. Meap, Sec., 
Harvard University 
Charles Eliot Loud was born Sept. 
22, 1866, at Weymouth, and died at 
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Marblehead, June 11, 1921. His death 
was very sudden, the result of a heart 
attack, and came without warning, when 
he was sailing with his daughter and 
friends off Salem Willows. Loud came 
from New England stock on both sides 
of his family, and early in life gave 
promise of good ability. He was of the 
best type of New Englander, mentally 
and physically. His early training was 
at a private school in Quincy, within 
easy reach of his home, and afterwards 
at Adams Academy, Quincy, where he 
was prepared for college by the then 
master, Dr. William Everett. He 
showed capacity as a student, taking 
high rank throughout his school course; 
he also displayed ability in both base- 


ball and football. In the autumn of 


1883 he entered Harvard with some 
seventeen fellow members from Adams 
Academy, and at the first meeting of 
the Class was elected captain of the 
freshman ball nine; he continued his 
interest in baseball throughout the four 
years. He belonged to the Institute of 
1770, the D.K.E., and the Hasty Pud- 
ding; as well as some smaller societies, 
including associate membership in the 
Harvard Glee Club and Pierian Sodal- 
ity — both purely social. After gradu- 
ating, he passed a year with his most 
intimate friend and college room-mate, 
Archibald Coolidge, in travel abroad, 
which period also included a semester 
at Heidelberg, where he and Coolidge 
lived in the family of the late Professor 
Von Holst. Returning to America he 
attended the Harvard Law School for a 
year, and later went into the office of 
William Minot, where he received his 
training in the real estate business. In 
1901 he formed a partnership with Mr. 
S. Parkman Blake, with whom he was 
associated after leaving the Minot 
office, under the name of Blake & Loud, 
which firm was dissolved on Mr. Blake’s 
death; as successor he carried on the 


Real Estate and Insurance business 
until his sudden death. Mention should 
be made of Loud’s great interest and 
loyalty to the First Corps of Cadets 
dating from 1891, in which he was long 
an officer. He also assisted in organiz- 
ing, and was an officer in, the First 
Motor Corps, giving valuable service 
both at the time of the Boston police- 
men’s strike, and during its activities 
when, as the Massachusetts 10I1st 
Engineer regiment, younger members 
volunteered for duty abroad in the 
European war, and those too old for 
active service maintained the organiza- 
tion at home. In this service he was 
treasurer, handling large funds in an 
efficient way. Shortly before his death, 
and greatly to his satisfaction, arrange- 
ments were made for the continuation 
of the First Corps of Cadets, with its 
former status. In June, 1898, he mar- 
ried Miss Ellen Stanwood Cowper- 
thwaite of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
who died in December, 1917. They are 
survived by an only daughter, Mary 
Frances Loud, still at school. His rela- 
tions with his immediate family were of 
a close and most intimate nature; be- 
sides his daughter he leaves a brother, 
Joseph Prince Loud, of Boston and 


West Medford. — L. A. J. 


1888 
G. R. Putstrer, See., 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston 
G. W. Cram has resigned the post of 
recorder at the College. He will con- 
tinue as secretary of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, and will be in charge 
of the University Publications and of 
the Students’ Employment Bureau. — 
E. C. Mason has formed a partnership 
for the practice of law with Harold E. 
Storke with offices at 150 Congress 
Street, Boston. — Edward Sturges Hos- 
mer died at New York City on Aug. 9, 
1921. Of recent years he had been ir 
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bad health. — A. W. Rantoul’s address 
(residence) 23 Coolidge Hill Road, 
Cambridge. — C. A. Porter has been 
elected president of the New England 
Surgica! Society. 


1889 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

New Addresses (Home): H. B. Crowl, 
2884 West Grant Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich.; R. C. Curran, Clinton Road, 
West Caldwell, N.J.; A. Dorr, 192 
Beacon Street, Boston; A. Goadby, 
Lawrence, N.Y.; G. H. Gray, Union 
Club, New York City; B. G. Gunther, 
East Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; 
E. L. Jellinek, Hotel Lenox, North St., 
Buffalo, N.Y.; G. S. Macpherson, 75 
Spruce St., Asheville, N.C.; G. H. 
Mairs, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H.; G. H. Maynadier, 10 Ware Hall, 
Cambridge; E. W. McClellan, 196 South 
St., Red Bank, N.J.; J. W. Merrill, 16 
Marlborough St., Boston; H. W. Pack- 
ard, 18 Symonds St., Salem; R. Salis- 
bury, 402 Hillside Ave., Orange, N.J.; 
E. E. Shumaker, 40 Park St., Adams; 
J. S. Stone, 286 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton; G. Wentworth, 1688 Beacon St., 
Brookline. (Business): M. A. Kilvert, 
300 Law Exchange, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
G. W. Lee, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton; C. S. Martin, 115 Broad St., New 
York City; C. C. McGehee, 726 At- 
lanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. W. Smith, 35 Nassau St., New York 
City; E. Wardman, 280 Broadway, 
New York City; C. Warren, Mills 
Building, Washington, D.C.; T. Wood- 
bury, Care Equitable Trust Company, 
23 Rue de la Paix, Paris, France. — At 
the informal Class Dinner given at the 
University Club, June 22, 1921, the 
following twenty-nine men were present: 
Brewster, Bunker, Burdett, Caner, 


Coulson, Crocker, Durfee, Grew, He- 
bard, A. D. Hodges, Hunneman, Jen- 
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nings, Joline, King, Maynadier, Oim- 
stead, Perry, Prescott, Reynolds, Rich- 
ards, Richardson, Slattery, Stone, 
Townsend, Trafford, C. Warren, B. C. 
Weld, G. F. Weld, and Wentworth. — 
C. C. Batchelder was Resident Trade 
Commissioner of the United States at 
Calcutta, India. He has published 
various articles on Siberia, China, and 
Manchuria in the reports of the De- 
partment of Commerce. He is now 
in Washington, detailed as an expert 
at the Conference on limitation of 
armament and Far-Eastern questions. 
— A. Burr has been in Europe all sum- 
mer. — R. C. Cabot had an interesting 
article in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
May 5, 1921, on Alfred T. White of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., the benefactor of the 
Department of Social Ethics, of which 
Cabot is Professor. — D. H. Clark 
made a trip to the Philippines, China, 
Manchuria and Japan during the past 
year. — R. C. Curran, who has been 
listed as “‘lost’’ for many years, writes 
to the Secretary that he was married 
July 7, 1916, at New York, to Miss 
Edith Waterman; that he is interested 
in the optical instrument line of work 
and is living in West Caldwell, N.J. — 
C. B. Davenport has written “Army 
Anthropology” in the Medical Depart- 
ment, U.S. Army, in the World War, 
Part I (with Maj. A. G. Love); also 
“Defects Found in Drafted Men” 
(War Dept., 1920). —C. B. Dunlap 
has been made Professor of Neuropa- 
thology in University and Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, New York, and 
has become a member of the Harvey 
Society and the American Medico- 
Psychological Society. — R. N. Durfee 
has been elected President of the Fall 
River Historical Society (recently 
incorporated). — W. S. Ellis has been 
appointed by the Governor as a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania State Game 
Commission. — F. Green gave a course 
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on Carriers at the Leland Stanford 
University Law School this summer. — 
Prescott Farnsworth Hall died at Brook- 
line, May 28, 1921. He was born Sept. 
27, 1868, at Boston, the son of Samuel 
and Mary Elizabeth (Farnsworth) 
Hall. He prepared for college at G. W. 
Noble’s School in Boston. In College, 
he attained high rank as a scholar, and 
was a member of the Hasty Pudding, 
O. K., Signet, Finance Club, Philo- 
sophical Club, Deutscher Verein, and 
St. Paul’s Society. After graduating 
from the Law School in 1892, he prac- 
tised law with R. M. Morse and with 
Ball & Tower in Boston, until 1894; 
from 1894 to 1907 he was a member of 
the firm of Adler & Hall, and from 1907 
he practised alone. {n 1894 he was one 
of the founders (with Ward ard C. War- 
ren) of the Immigration Restriction 
League, of which he was its secretary 
for many years. His thorough research, 
his book and numerous articles on im- 
migration made him a leading authority 
on the subject; to his persistent work is 
due much of the improvement in the 
legislation of the United States on 
immigration; and he may be justly 
regarded as the chief factor in the 
enactment of the educational test for 
immigrants. He was chairman of the 
committee on immigration of the 
eugenics section of the American Ge- 
netic Association for many years. He 
also took a great interest in psychical 
research and occult matters, as to 
which he wrote many articles. He took an 
active part in politics at one time, being 
secretary in 1901 and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Democratic 
Club of Massachusetts from 1902 to 
1904; and he served on the Brookline 
Town Committee in 1903. He was a 
member of the Bostonian Society, the 
Rosicrucian Society, the American 
Society for Psychical Research; he was 
vice-president of the Economic Club of 
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Boston in 1914; president of the Brook- 
line Education Society in 1903. His 
legal writings are considered as stand- 
ard authority; see ‘‘ Massachusetts Wills 
Construed” (1898); “*‘ Massachusetts 
Business Corporations’”’ (1903, 1908, 
1917); “Examination of Land Titles in 
Massachusetts ” (1902); “ Massachusetts 
Law of Landlord and Tenant” (1899, 
1908). For the past five years he suf- 
fered greatly from ill health and with- 
drew himself largely from participation 
in Class reunions. He was married at 
North East Harbor, Maine, to Florence 
Gardiner, Sept. 24, 1895, from whom he 
was divorced in 1904; he married at 
Denver, Col., Oct. 17, 1908, Eva Lucyle 
Irby, who survives him. The following 
fine tribute by Joseph Lee, ’83, was pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald, June, 1921: 
“Although Prescott F. Hall was prac- 
tically unknown to the public, he had 
when he died probably done more to 
affect for the better the future of this 
country than almost any man of his 
generation. He saw nearly thirty years 
ago what others began to see during the 
war, that the most important question 
for this country was the kind of human 
material of which its future citizenship 
should be composed, and that its mis- 
sion was not to be an asylum and a 
breeding ground for the defective and 
the oppressed — the beaten members 
of the beaten races — but to be an 
example of successful democracy and 
of the attainment to a high standard of 
character and happiness. He saw that 
it would benefit a nation very little if 
it gained a wide reputation for philan- 
thropy and lost its own soul. Mr. Hall, 
accordingly, initiated the agitation for 
restricting immigration that was to 
occupy the greater part of his time and 
all of his heart during the rest of his life. 
The final success of the literacy test in 
1917 marked the close of what must 
have been, I think, the longest legis- 
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lative fight on record. The adoption of 
the present more satisfactory percent- 
age bill came just in time for him to hear 
of the victory before he died. During 
all these years Mr. Hall kept track of 
immigration laws and of their adminis- 
tration and their results in a most able 
and painstaking manner, and was the 
backbone of the agitation for restriction 
on the technical and legal side. Without 
him the gates would have still been 
unguarded and the deterioration of our 
human standard would still be at the 
flood. Mr. Hall’s work was unknown, 
unpaid, unrecognized. It was a sheer 
labor of love, the love of country and 
consideration for the future of mankind. 
But it achieved success, and that was, 
after all, the only recompense that he 
desired.”” — T. S. Hathaway has been 
elected president of the New Bedford 
Institution for Savings, president of 
St. Luke’s Hospital. — E. W. Hawley 
has been elected again as alderman in 
Minneapolis, Minn. — M. D. Hull is a 
vice-president of the National Munici- 
pal League, and a director of the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. — R. 
Isham is president of the University 
Club of Santa Barbara, Cal. — E. L. 
Jellinek has dissolved his law partner- 
ship in Buffalo, but will continue his 
law practice under the name of Shire & 
Jellinek. — M. A. Kilvert was in Mex- 
ico this summer. — G. D. Latimer is 
passing the year in France. — P. M. 
Lydig is now in France; he has depos- 
ited with the Class Secretary for the 
benefit of the Class and for such future 
use or publication as it may deem wise 
his diary as liaison officer, A.E.F., with 
the French Ministry of War, Jan. 


1, 1918, to March 9, 1919. — W. M. 
Magee was reélected last fall a member 
of Congress from Syracuse, N.Y.; he is 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. — G. H. Mairs has returned 
from France, and his address is St. 
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Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. — E. W. 
McClellan, who has been listed among 
the “‘lost men,”’ writes to the Secretary: 
“Please note that I am still alive. The 
report that I was missing was greatly 
exaggerated.”” He is living at Red 
Bank, N.Y.—C. C. McGehee has 
retired from the management of the 
Southern Department of the Home 
Life Insurance Co. in Atlanta, to devote 
his time to personal affairs. — C. H. 
Moore is president of the board of 
trustees of the Brimmer School, Bos- 
ton, and of the board of trustees of the 
New Ipswich Appleton Academy, New 
Ipswich, N.H. As president of the 
American Philological Association, he 
delivered the address at its annual 
meeting in Baltimore Dec. 28, 1920, on 
“Prophecy and the Ancient Epic.”’-— 
J. H. Morse is a trustee and member of 
the board of investment of the Essex 
Savings Bank in Lawrence. — W. W. 
Naumburg was in Spain this summer. 
— William Butler Ogden died Oct. 13, 
1921. He was born in Chicago, IIl., 
Nov. 26, 1865, the son of Mahlon Dick- 
erson and Frances (Sheldon) Ogden of 
New York. After preparing at the 
Berkeley School in New York, he en- 
tered College with the Class of 1889, 
but left at the end of the Freshman 
year. He has resided in Baltimore, and 
had interests in Florida. He was mar- 
ried at Portsmouth, N.H., on Dec. 28, 
1886, to Eleanora Bartlett, who with 
his two children, William (born Jan. 
29, 1890) and Eleanora (born Nov. 21, 
1892) survives him. — W. H. Pear has 
becn appointed one of the special 
lecturers in the Department of Social 
Ethics at Harvard for the year 1921- 
22. — O. Prescott was elected a direc- 
tor of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. in February, 1921, and 
a vice-president of the New Bedford 
Institution for Savings. — C. H. Palmer 
has been awarded the Medaille de la 
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Reconnaissance Frangaise with citation 
by the French Government for work in 
France with the American Red Cross 
during the war. — W. F. Pillsbury has 
been elected a member of the New 
York and of the Boston stock exchanges. 
— E. E. Shumaker has been pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of 
Adams, since Feb. 1, 1921.— J. W. 
Smith is practising law in the firm of 
Lowther & Smith in New York. — 
L. F. Snow is professor of English at the 
University of Chattatiooga, Tennessee. 
— Arthur Trail died at Frederick, Md., 
May 23, 1921. He was born at Freder- 
ick, Aug. 10, 1867, the son of Charles 
Edward and Ariana Theresa (McEI- 
fresh) Trail. He ; repared for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. All details of 
his life since graduation are unknown 
to the Class, as he never communicated 
with the Class Secretary. — G. F. Weld 
is president of the Harvard Club and 
of the Cosmopolitan Club at Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; he was elected also 
representative from the diocese of Los 
Angeles to the Province of the Pacific. 
— George Wentworth died on Aug. 26, 
1921, from a heart attack while bathing 
at a camp near the Belgrade Lakes in 
Maine. He was born at Exeter, N.H., 
Jan. 8, 1868, the son of George Albert 
and Emily Johnson (Hatch) Went- 
worth. After preparing at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, he entered College, 
Oct. 2, 1886, remaining with the Class 
of 1889 only through Sophomore year. 
He then went into the employ of the St. 
Paul, Minnesota and Minnehaha R.R. 
at St. Paul, Minn. About 1904, he 
returned to the East, and devoted his 
time to the editing and superintendence 
of the sale of the books on mathematics 
by his distinguished father, Prof. 
George A. Wentworth. He married on 
May 25, 1904, Alice Maude Simpson, 
who with a daughter, Emily Howe 
(born Feb. 27, 1905), survives him, re- 


siding in Brookline. —T. Woodbury 
is now living in Paris, France. 


1891 
A. J. Garceav, See., 
14 Ashburton Place, Boston 
F. G. Caffey (lately United States 
Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York) has joined the law firm of 
Bouvier, Caffey & Beall at 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. — W. J. Far- 
quhar has changed his address to care 
of Holmes Electric Protective Co., 139 
Centre St., New York City. —J. O. 
Hall is head of the English Department 
at St. Paul’s School, Garden City, 
N.Y. — T. J. Stead’s address is 517 
14th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. — 
Justus Sheffield’s address is 1425 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


1892 


ALLEN R. BEnneER, Sec., 
Andover 

S. P. Cabot, headmaster of St. 
George’s School, Newport, R.I., re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts from Brown University last 
June. — E. J. Lake, Governor of Con- 
necticut, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Wesleyan 
University, June 20. — T. W. Lamont 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws from Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., June 18. — The address of 
Edgar Pierce is 180 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. — The address of E. H. Jack- 
son is 20 Pleasant St., Great Barrington. 
— The address of L. M. Scheuer is Care 
of Legal Department, Goldwyn Pic- 
tures Corporation, 469 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. — The address of 
E. D. Whitford is care of the Harvard 
Trust Company, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge $8.— The address of W. E. 
Philips is P.O. Box 188, Durham, N.C. 
— A. B. Webber, who was superinten- 
dent of the public schools of Stoneham 
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for eleven years, has become principal 
of the Bedford High School and super- 
intendent of schools in that town. — 
Ingersoll Amory died Aug. 31, 1921. A 
memorial of his life will appear in a later 
issue of the magazine, as well as in the 
forthcoming class report. — The death 
of John Henry Crowley is reported to 
have occurred Sept. 30, 1918. Although 
not closely identified with the class of 
1892, he received his degree of A.B. in 
1893 “‘as of the class of 1892.”” Later he 
was a real estate broker and attorney 
at law in Washington, D.C., but he was 
not heard from by the Secretary for 
many years preceding his death. — 
John Grant Moulton died July 8, 1921, 
after an illness of about a year. He was 
born at Boston, Jan. 26, 1869, the son 
of John Hudson and Frances Marion 
(Weld) Moulton. He prepared for col- 
lege at the Boston Latin School and 
entered Harvard in 1888, graduating in 
1892. He spent the next two years in 
fitting himself for his profession by 
study at the New York State Library 
School. He was successively librarian 
at Quincy, Ill., and at Brockton, before 
entering upon the position of librarian 
at Haverhill. Though quiet and unob- 
trusive, he was a forceful leader in 
many fields of library work. He was 
secretary, vice-president, and president 
of the Massachusetts Library Club, 
and was largely responsible for its Bul- 
letin; he helped to organize the Camp 
Devens library, and was later promi- 
nent in war library work, first in the 
South and then in France. The Trustees 
of the Haverhill Public Library place 
the following on record: ‘‘ Mr. Moulton 
gave to the Library twenty-one years 
of faithful, intelligent service. By 


temperament and training he was par- 
ticularly well equipped for the position 
of librarian. He brought the library to 
a very high standard and established 
himself firmly in the respect and affec- 
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tion of those most closely associated 
with him and of the community at 
large, as well. We feel that by his death 
weshave not only lost the services of an 
exceptionally fine librarian but we have 
lost also a valued personal friend.” An 
intimate personal appreciation of 
Moulton as a man and as a friend, 
written by our classmate, Dr. Mosher, 
appeared in the Haverhill Evening 
Gazette, July 28, 1921. — Reverend 
George Gunnell died at Toledo, O., 
May 31, 1921. He was born at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., May 18, 1868, the son of 
George and Sophia (Cowling) Gunnell. 
He prepared for college at Beaver High 
School, Beaver, Pa., entering Harvard 
for our senior year, at the end of which 
he received the degree of A.B. He had 
already received the same degree from 
Hobart College in 1891; and he re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. from Hobart 
in 1895. In 1895 he graduated from the 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York. His first charge was at a small 
mission at Leechburg, Pa. Then he was 
assistant rector at Calvary Church, 
Pittsburgh, and later rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany, Bellevue, Pa. 
He resigned to become rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, on 
Marck 1, 1903. In 1909 he became 
rector of Trinity Church, Toledo, O., 
which position he held up to the day of 
his death. He was apparently enjoying 
the best of health until within an hour 
before his death, when he expired from 
apoplexy in the office of his family 
physician in Toledo. The tributes paid 
to him by the Toledo papers are evi- 
dence of the high affection and esteem 
in which he was held by his fellow citi- 
zens. He was married Sept. 12, 1900, at 
Brownsville, Pa., to Caroline Hogg 
Sibbett. She, with two children, sur- 
vives him. — Leverett Thompson was 
born at Chicago, Illinois, Nov. 11, 1869, 
and died at Lake Forest, Ill., on Aug. 
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14, 1921. He was the son of General 
John Leverett and Laura (Chandler) 
Thompson. His father was a graduate 
of Dartmouth, and of Harvard Law 
School in 1858, and became a leader of 
the Chicago Bar. On both sides of the 
house his forbears were thoughtful, cul- 
tivated, and sturdy New Englanders, 
one of his ancestors being John Lever- 
ett, President of Harvard College. 
Thompson prepared at the Harvard 
School in Chicago and spent four happy 
and profitable years in college. Quict 
and uncompromising in his standards, 
he found friends of his liking and tastes 
to his desire. He belonged to the Insti- 
tute of 1770 and other undergraduate 
organizations, and early became a loyal 
and devoted son of Harvard, regular in 
his attendance at all graduate activities, 
true to its teachings, and generous in 
his thought and gifts. After graduation 
and a year of travel and study on the 
Continent, he attended Northwestern 
University Law School, at Chicago, 
and, in course, was admitted to the 
Bar. Never attracted to court work he 
became, after some years, Secretary of 
the Chicago Savings Bank & Trust 
Company (now the Chicago Trust 
Company), and later gave up his office 
as Secretary, continuing as a director, 
and becoming a partner in the firm of 
Poole & Thompson, dealers in farm 
loans. He so continued until his sudden 
death. His wide interests, his personal 


fortune, and necessary care for his 


health were such that he always found 
a way from his daily work to do many 
things. He fished in Canada with New- 
ell and other classmates. With his 
family he traveled here and abroad. 
His home at Lake Forest, with its 
charm and quiet restfulness, was the 
resort of his friends. Though never 
robust he played games well. Few were 
so devoted to quiet enthusiasm. He 
spent long years of hard work with the 


Municipal Voters’ League, which tries 
to get better aldermen for Chicago. 
For twenty-five years he was the most 
active trustee and a generous donor to 
Allendale Association, a farm to help 
city boys. For the same length of time 
he had been a trustee of the Y.M.C.A. 
of Chicago, for twelve years being 
treasurer. For a like period he was trus- 
tee of the Y.M.C.A. College. During 
the War he served as Director of Mili- 
tary Relief in the Western Branch of 
the Red Cross, an executive position of 
great toil and difficulty. He had been 
Mayor of Lake Forest. He knew the 
limits of his energy and wasted nothing 
in gesture. He thought straight and 
acted directly. He liked his classmates. 
To some their last sight of him was at 
the June meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs in Milwaukee. On Oct. 
1, 1901, he was married to Alice W. 
Poole, daughter of Abram and Mary 
(Howe) Poole, of Chicago. She and one 
daughter, Laura, aged eighteen, survive 
him. — Lyman Gorham Smith, A.M. 
’07, son of Lyman Augustus and Caro- 
line Jameson (Symonds) Smith, died at’ 
his home in Cambridge, July 11, 1921. 
For eleven years he fought off Bright's 
disease, and engaged in a variety of 
interests as if he were perfectly well. 
He was born at Salem, Dec. 28, 1869, 
and there he fitted for college. He did 
his first teaching at Phillips Academy, 
Andover (1892-93), afterward became 
principal of the high school in Ansonia, 
Conn., and after 1896 taught in Boston 
— first in the West Roxbury High 
School, and for the last twenty-five 
years in the High School of Commerce. 
His equipment as a teacher of chemistry 
was unusual. For two periods of three 
years each he was a member of the 
Harvard Graduate School, he studied 
chemistry in Berlin University in 1909, 
he was an assistant in the chemistry 
department at Harvard in 1918, and 
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did valuable work that year as a gas 
chemist for the war department of the 
United States. He was a member of 
several teachers’ associations and the 
leading founder of the Boston Educa- 
tional Society; an enthusiastic member 
of the Harvard Alumni Chorus; an 
extensive traveler in Europe; a teacher 
for one year in some of the higher 
schools of Prussia; and during his later 
years, a devoted member of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston. For eight years he 
served as chief usher, and he led in the 
movement to establish the Naval Serv- 
ice Club on Bromfield Street, which 
the Cathedral conducted during the 
war. Evidence of appreciation of his 
character and service has poured in 
upon his widow and the daughter, 
Carol, who are living in New York 
City. A true gentleman, he impressed 
all who knew him well with his consid- 
eration for others. His intimate friends 
were charmed by his cheer, his courtesy, 
and his unfailing humor. His capacity 
for service was substantial, and his 
devotion to the general good undying. 
—C.L. a. 


1894 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Avenue, Cambridge 

The first of the Informal Dinners, 
under the able management of L. I. 
Prouty, was held on the evening of 
Oct. 27 at the Harvard Club of Boston. 
Nearly forty men were present. The 
dinner was in honor of E. P. Saltonstall, 
recently appointed by Gov. Cox as 
District Attorney for the County of 
Middlesex to fill the position made 
vacant by the action of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. In the course 
of his interesting remarks, Saltonstall 
said that he had accepted the office as a 
duty, believing that too many are 
ready to criticize the conduct of public 
affairs but not to help improve them. 
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The speaker was introduced, with 
customary charm, by S. M. Williams. 
— Clement Lloyd Brumbaugh died at 
Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 28, from a 
complication of heart and kidney dis- 
eases. He had been under treatment at 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. He was born at 
Greenville, O., Feb. 28, 1863. He was 
elected United States Congressman 
from the 12th Ohio district in 1912, and 
continued to represent it until March 4 
of the present year. Before coming to 
Harvard, where he joined the Class in 
its senior year, Brumbaugh’s educa- 
tional experience had been various. 
Left an orphan at an early age, he spent 
his youth as a farm-hand and attended 
a district school in the winter. In 1887 
he graduated with the degree of B.S. 
from the National Normal University, 
Lebanon, O.; and founded and con- 
ducted for the next four years the Van 
Buren Academy. He took a special 
course in ancient languages at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University from 1891 to 1893. 
From 1896 to 1900 he was superinten- 
dent of schools at Greenville, O., and a 
member and the minority leader of the 
Ohio Legislature from 1900 to 1904. 
He was admitted to the Ohio bar in 
1900, having studied law in connection 
with his various college courses, and 
began the practice of his profession at 
Columbus, O. In 1915 he travelled 
with the Insular Affairs Committee 
through the Hawaiian Islands, the 
Philippine Islands, China, Korea, and 
Japan. — From his Colorado mine C. 
M. Carter wrote the Secretary last 
August: *‘This Sunday morning I took 
down the Supplementary Volume de- 
scribing our Twenty-fifth, to read again 
Stetson’s sermon. We are many miles 
from a church and the class of labor 
obtainable is largely of the floating 
I.W.W. kind and I was therefore much 
impressed with the main point of Stet- 
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son’s sermon, namely that Christianity 
is what is needed for the industrial 
situation and world problems in general. 
He perhaps lays too much stress on the 
evil influences of foreigners. There are 
foreigners and foreigners. Those from 
Russia and southern Europe no doubt 
bring with them the evils of which he 
complains, but the Germans (despite 
the perfidy of the German Government 
during the war), English, Danes, 
Swedes, Norwegians and Dutch show, 
so far as my experience has gone, a 
much higher degree of personal honesty 
and integrity than the average Ameri- 
can workman that reaches this part of 
the country. If there is any remedy, 
other than Christianity, for the dis- 
honesty, inefficiency and violence of 
labor and for the grasping tendencies 
of some foolish employers, I certainly 
do not know what it is — it seems to 
me Stetson hit the nail squarely on the 
head.” — On Oct. 21, Stetson was 
elected rector of Trinity Church, New 
York City to succeed the Right Rever- 
end W. T. Manning, now Bishop of the 
Diocese of New York. — J. C. Sharp 
has recovered in large part from his 
illness of last year. He is Rector of the 
Episcopal Church of Rockport. — 
J. D. Logan is lecturer at Acadia Uni- 
versity; he is giving courses this year 
on Canadian literature. He has re- 
cently published ‘“‘Scott and Halibur- 
ton, an Essay in the Psychology of 
Creative Satirical Humor’; Halifax, 
T. C. Allen and Co. — Changes of 
addresses: H. A. Barnes, 20 Court St., 
Dedham; H. C. Greene, 14 Kirkland 
Place, Cambridge; R. R. Truitt, 36 
Saxon Road, Newton Highlands. 


1895 
F. H. Nasu, See., 
80 State St., Boston 
Paul Crocker died May 12, 1921, at 
Marblehead Neck, of heart disease. He 


was born Sept. 21, 1872, at Fitchburg. 
He prepared for college at the Fitchburg 
High School and St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H. After graduating from 
Harvard, he went into the railroad 
business with the Fitchburg division of 
the Boston & Maine, making his head- 
quarters in Boston. About ten or 
twelve years ago he gave up his con- 
nection with the railroad and built a 
house at Marblehead Neck where he 
continued to live until his death. His 
health was not good and he spent most 
of the winters in the South. During the 
war he was active in looking after the 
naval men at Marblehead. Some three 
years ago he had a stroke and had been 
an invalid ever since. In the fall of 1919 
he was married to Miss Mary Curran. 
— E. H. Goodwin was in Paris during 
October attending the International 
Commerce Conference. — G. L. Ham- 
ilton has been attending the Dante 
celebration at Ravenna. He is professor 
of Romance Languages and Literature 
at Cornell University. — Harvey Of- 
ficer, since leaving the Order of the 
Holy Cross, has devoted himself to 
furthering community musical move- 
ments, aiding particularly in neighbor- 
hood choral concerts. He sailed for 
Europe early in September to study 
music. — F. H. Nash returned to Bos- 
ton the latter part of October from 
Oxford, Eng., where he was visiting his 
son who is a student at Lincoln College. 


1896 
J. J. Haves, Sec., 
80 State St., Boston 
G. L. Paine is associate rector of 
Christ Church, Cambridge, and is 
Student Pastor for Episcopalian stu- 
dents in the University. His address is 
6 Channing Place, Cambridge. — J. C. 
Ward was consecrated as Bishop of 
Erie in Grace Church, Buffalo, on Sept. 
22, 1921. — Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., is 
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Equidating agent of the Hanover Trust 
Co. of Boston. — Andrew R. Sheriff 
has changed his name to Andrew R. 
Sherriff. — J. C. S. Andrew has been 
appointed associate Professor of His- 
tory at Colby College, Waterville, Me. 
—A Class Dinner under the auspices 
of the New York men was held Nov. 
4th at the Harvard Club of New York 
on the evening before the Princeton 
game. —If by this time any member 
of the Class has not received the 25th 
Anniversary Report will he please re- 
port the fact to the Secretary? 


1897 
Epear H. We tts, See., 
27 West 44th St., New York 

The Class has already received cir- 
eulars in anticipation of the 25th an- 
niversary report. All members are 
urged to fill out the blanks promptly, 
to have their photographs taken and to 
return both to the editor of the report, 
Roger L. Scaife, 4 Park St., Boston. 
Scaife has generously assumed the ed- 
itorship of the report, and the Secre- 
tary gladly takes this occasion to make 
a public acknowledgment of the large 
debt which he personally and the Class 
generally owe to Scaife for this contri- 
bution to the 25th anniversary celebra- 
tion. It will be a great help to Scaife if 
the members will promptly return to 
him their blanks properly filled out and 
the shiny prints of their photographs. 
In fact, owing to difficulties caused by 
the printers’ strike, it is highly im- 
portant that these returns should be 
made at once. At this date (Nov. 1) 
the Class Committee have not com- 
pleted the make-up of the various sub- 
committees to handle the celebration. 
A few chairmen have been chosen, as 
follows: Edgar Crocker, Committee 
on Transportation; H. W. Foote, Com- 
mittee on the Exercises in Appleton 
Chapel, Sunday, June 18; T. B. Gan- 
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nett, Committee on the Field Day, 
Monday, June 19; A. H. Parker, Din- 
ner Committee; S. W. Sleeper, Com- 
mittee on Hotels and Other Accommo- 
dations. — The Committee on counting 
the ballots for the nomination of candi- 
dates for chief marshal is composed of 
E. H. Wells, Chairman, E. L. Rantoul 
and P. B. Thompson. In accordance 
with the usual custom, the Secretary 
hes despatched to all members of the 
Class a circular asking for a list of three 
candidates for this office. It is not al- 
ways understood that the chief marshal 
on Commencement Day is an officer of 
the Alumni Association and is therefore 
necessarily selected by the Directors of 
that Association. It has been the eus- 
tom to select the chief marshal from 
the class celebrating its 25th anniver- 
sary and accordingly the Directors of 
the Association wish to appoint the 
man most acceptable to the class in 
question. — The problem of the an- 
niversary gift of $100,000 is receiving 
the careful attention of the Class Com- 
mittee, which long before these lines 
reach the subscribers to the MaGazINE 
will doubtless have published its 
plans. — Horace Binney has_ been 
elected a member of the New England 
Surgical Society. — B. T. Burley is at 
19 High St., Worcester, where he has 
practised medicine since 1904. — T. B. 
Gannett and Mrs. Gannett have been 
abroad for a few weeks, sailing from 
New York in September. — George 
Gleason has returned to his work in 
Japan. On his way thither he spent a 
few weeks in California. His perma- 
nent address is in care of Y.M.C.A., 
$47 Madison Ave. N.Y.—N. P. 
Hallowell attended a bankers conven- 
tion at New Orleans in November. 
He has been elected President of the 
Board of Trustees of Milton Academy, 
to succeed George Wigglesworth, ’74, 
the recently elected President of the 
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Board of Overseers. — A. F. Hess has 
published through Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1920, a book entitled 
“Scurvy; Past and Present.’ — F. K. 
Kernan, Jr., is a member of the Uni- 
versity football squad. He is one of the 
substitute centres. — F. H. Kinnicutt 
took the part of John Harvard in the 
English Section of the pageant ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’s Making,” which was given in the 
71st Regiment Armory, New York, 
from Oct. 29 to Nov. 12, under the 
auspices of the Board of Education 
of New York City and the societies of 
the various racial groups represented. 
Kinnicutt was also largely responsible 
for the organization of this section. — 
A. H. Ladd, Jr., is on the University 
football squad. He is one of the substi- 
tute tackles. — Theodore Lyman has 
been made Hollis Professor of Math- 
ematics and Natural Philosophy, being 
the ninth incumbent of this famous 
foundation. It is the second professor- 
ship at Harvard in point of seniority, 
having been established by Thomas 
Hollis in 1727. The senior professor- 
ship is the Hollis Professorship of Di- 
vinity, established also by Thomas 
Hollis in 1721. Lyman’s three im- 
mediate predecessors were Joseph 
Lovering, °33, 1838-88, and Lyman’s 
teachers and friends, B. O. Peirce, ’76, 
1888-1914, and Wallace C. Sabine, 
A.M. ’88, 1914-19. In addition to 
the professorship, Lyman continues 
as Director of the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory. — W. B. Parker is at 
present in England, where his head- 
quarters are ‘Ihe Hispanic Society of 
America, 67, Great Russell St., London. 
The Hispanic Society has just an- 
nounced the publication of “South 
Americans of To-day,” a series of books 
on the representative living men of the 
South American Republics, which 
Parker has been engaged in writing for 
the past year or more, and “Casual 


Letters from South America,” +— pic 
tures by pen and camera, — also by 
Parker. — Lendall Pitts is a landscape 
artist in Paris. Mrs. Pitts is the daugh- 
ter of the late George McCord, of New 
York, a distinguished landscape painter, 
and is herself a landscape painter. — 
A. Z. Reed is the author of “Training 
for the Public Profession of the Law,” 
published for the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1921. — M. T. Smith’s address is 162 
Oakland Ave., Pasadena, Calif. —A. F. 
Street, of Sydney, N.S.W., paid a short 
visit to the United States this autumn. 
He sailed for Australia in November. 
—A. G. Thacher has been commis- 
sioned Lieutenant-Colonel in the Re- 
serve Corps and assigned to the com- 
mand of the 306th Infantry in the 77th 
Division, Organized Reserves. — Rt. 
Rev. F. H. Touret, Bishop of Idaho, 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity at the June Commencement 
of Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash. — Howard Waterman has re- 
sumed the general practice of law at 
1209 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
—E. E. Whiting has been appointed 
assistant secretary to Mayor Peters of 
Boston. Whiting has taken over prac- 
tically all of the correspondence work 
of the office. He is also conducting a 
column, entitled “Talk of the Town,” 
in the Boston Herald. Whiting re- 
signed from the Boston Record in 
January of this year.— The address of 
W. T. B. Williams is now Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala. —C. S. Wilson has 
recently been made Minister to Bul- 
garia, where he has been chargé d’ affairs 
since 1918. He has been connected 
with the diplomatic service for the last 
twenty years, having served in Greece, 
Cuba, Argentina, Italy, Russia and 
Spsin. Wilson paid a short visit to the 
United States this autumn, returning 
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to his post in November. He not in- 
frequently visits Bucharest by airplane, 
to visit P. A. Jay, ’00, Minister to 
Roumania. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, See., 
84 State St., Boston 

The Annual Reunion was held on 
June 20 at the Lexington Golf Club. 
After lunching at the Harvard Club in 
Boston the party motored to Lexington, 
the home of Henry Fish, Harry Wheeler, 
Winsor Tyler, C. L. Slocum et al. Golf 
and soft base ball were the chief ac- 
tivities of the afternoon though our 
special photographer, Eliot Remick, 
was fairly busy. The 2d annual “‘One 
Club, 99 stroke” golf competition was 
won by Harry Wheeler, whose 99th 
stroke was his drive from the 18th tee. 
Supper was served at 7 and almost all 
made an early getaway for home, just 
as it was getting dark. Hollis Shaw and 
Harry Wheeler have now qualified for 
the golf finals in 1924. On June 22, the 
day of the Harvard-Yale baseball game 
in Cambridge, an experiment was at- 
tempted. A luncheon was held at the 
Commonwealth Country Club, Chest- 
nut Hill, to which “‘the whole family 
was invited.” Almost 60 men and their 
wives and a good many children at- 
tended and subsequently motored to 
Soldiers Field and sat together at the 
game, the result of which was unusually 
satisfactory. So much interest and 
enthusiasm was expressed by many of 
those present that the idea was con- 
sidered a success and it was determined 
that similar gatherings should be held 
not infrequently, not only by way of 
preparation for 1924, but also for the 
enjoyment and sociability they provide 
for those who attend. Carrying out 
this idea a “mingle” was arranged for 
October 29 at the Harvard-Centre 
College football game. Seats were 
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obtained together for ’99ers and their 
families and requests for over 175 seats 
were received. Some of those who were 
most skeptical over the success of the 
original suggestion came and the same 
interest was shown. After the game 
there was a tea for the Class and their 
families at the Varsity Club in Cam- 
bridge. The Secretary was present 
with his wife for the first time and was 
given by the Class a beautiful old 
marine print for a wedding present. 
He was very much touched and pleased 
by this thought on the part of his class- 
mates and takes this opportunity to 
thank the Class for thus expressing 
their interest in him. The thanks of 
the Class are due to the Harvard Ath- 
letic Association and Messrs. F. W. 
Moore and Frank Knapp of that or- 
ganization for their courtesy in allotting 
to us, and arranging for the distribution 
of, the seats for the games on all occa- 
sions. The results of their kindness were 
appreciated by all. — W. L. Thompson 
is with Dillon Read & Co., Bankers, 
Philadelphia. —H. B. Dean is in 
charge of the Proof Department in the 
factory of Rand McNally & Co. at 
Ossining, N.Y. His address remains 
as before at 17 Riverdale Ave., Yonkers, 
N.Y. —C. S. Davis is Sec’y-Treasurer 
of Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind. — 
I. H. Derby is with Republic Creosoting 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—K. H. 
Kompfe is with Kay H. Kay Co., 
4835 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
— Frank Hayden is President of 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. —H. M. Shafer is an 
Assistant Superintendent of schools in 
Los Angeles, Cal. —S. P. Freeling is 
Attorney-General of the state of Okla- 
homa.— E. R. Marion and E. H. 
Litchfield are directors of Compo 
Thrift Bond Corporation, 512 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Marion’s home 
address is 122 E.34th St. — R. P. Cush- 
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ing’s address is 23-31 West 43d St., 
New York City. — J. E. Rousmaniere 
is to be a partner in Lawrence & Co., 
drygoods commission merchants, New 
York, N.Y.—L. K. Conant is Vice- 
President of Edwin V. Mitchell Co., 
manufacturers of ladies’ and children’s 
hats, Medfield. — G. H. Breed is with 
Breed Howell Films Corporation, 220 
W. 42d St., New York City. —C. W. 
Blood is 1st Assistant District Attorney 
of Middlesex County, Mass. — Dr. 
H.C. Parker has a stock farm at Lisbon, 
Iowa. — E. A. Young’s address is 711 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Tex. — 
G. C. Arvedson is with National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, 366 
Madison Ave., New York City. — 
E. D. Harlow is Secrctary of the State 
Street Trust Co., Boston. — Dr. W. C. 
Quimby is Assistant Professor of 
Genito-Urinary Surgery at the Harvard 
Medical School. — E. B. Brown is now 
a member of the advertising agency 
of Farnsworth, Brown and Shaefer at 
2 W. 45th St., New York City. — E. A. 
Boardman is in the Insurance business 
with Patterson, Wylde and Windeler, 
72 and 54 Kilby St., Boston. — Paul 
Burrage is with Wheelock and Serrat, 
managers of the Phoenix Insurance Co, 
of Hartford, Conn., at 107 Water St., 
Boston. — Willing Spencer has recently 
written from the U.S. Legation, Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras. —A. M. Nowell 
wrote from Honolulu, that he could not 
get to the spring reunion of 1921 but 
“here’s hoping for better luck in 1924.” 
— Horatio Bigelow, Jr., rowed on the 
Harvard combination crew in a race 
against Yale at New London last June. 
—P. M. Keene is in Chicago; address 
1463 McCormick Building, $32 South 
Michigan Boulevard. — H. A. Wheeler 
has moved his Barta Press to 209 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. — M. E. Nichols is 
Collector of Internal Revenue at Bos- 
ton. — J. F. Curtis is a member of the 
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firm of Curtis, Fosdick and Belknap, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 
—M. E. Leen has been appointed 
assistant clerk of Superior Civil Court 
at Boston. — G. S. Tiffany is President 
of G. S. Tiffany & Co.,inc., cotton, with 
offices in St. Louis and Boston. — 
W. R. Dickinson is living in Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. His address is 33 Spring 
Road, Montecito, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
— Roger Wolcott was elected an Over- 
seer of Harvard College on Commence- 
ment Day, 1921. — W. R. Thayer, 8], 
for over 20 years Editor of this maga- 
zine, makes the following comment on 
the “‘Letters of William James” edited 
by his son Henry James, Jr. “...1 
cannot overpraise the manner in which 
William’s son Henry has edited these 
letters. He had wonderful material to 
dispose of, as any one can see who reads 
these volumes. But the material alone 
was not enough. ... Mr. Henry James 
possesses in high degree those two es- 
sentials of every artist — selection and 
taste. From what must be a large mass 
of his father’s correspondence, he has 
chosen those letters and parts of letters, 
which when carefully joined in the 
mosaic of this work, result virtually in 
an autobiography. No episode, no trait 
is unduly emphasized; each part helps 
toward the unity of the whole. Mr. 
Henry James himself is a remarkable 
writer, so unobtrusive that the reader 
is scarcely aware of the self-repression 
required to furnish the passages which 
give the connecting links of biography. 
The notes are few and brief, but suffi- 
cient to supply the information needed 
in regard to persons, places or allusions. 
Mr. James carries into the third genera- 
tion the literary distinction which he 
has inherited from his father and grand- 
father. He has introduced to the world 
a perpetually interesting, perpetually 
human, American of genius.” [North 
American Review, May, 1921, p. 696.] 
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1900 
Artuur DRINKWATER, Sec., 
993 Charles River Road, Cambridge 

J. D. Barney has moved his home 
and office to 87 Marlboro St., Boston, 
where he will continue the practice of 
medicine. He is instructor in genito- 
urinary surgery at Harvard Medical 
School. — P. Blackwelder is Assistant 
Secretary, Home Building & Loan As- 
sociation, Tulsa, Okla. His addresses 
are — Home: 1315 South Boston St., 
Tulsa, Okla.; business: Boston and 
4th Sts., Tulsa, Okla. — R. F. Bolles’s 
address for the winter is Cotuit. — 
H. K. Boutwell has been appointed 
Assistant in Bacteriology at Harvard 
Medical School. His home address is 
15 Greene St., Brookline. —C. M. 
Brown’s address is 4 Monadnock Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal.—F. F. Burr 
writes, ‘Member Winter Sports Com- 
mittee, Augusta Chamber of Com- 
merce. Cordially invite all interested 
1900 men to come down to participate.” 
Home: 20 Davenport St., Augusta, 
Me.; business: Central Maine Power 
Company, Augusta, Me. — K. K. Car- 
rick’s home address is 68 Chester St., 
Newton Highlands. — C. B. Curtis has 
been assigned to duty in the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C., and 
is living at 2134 Wyoming Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C.—R. O. Dalton’s 
home address is 4 Hancock Park, 
Cambridge; business, Room 279, 
State House, Boston. — F. H. Danker 
spent the summer in France where he 
worked on war memorials to the Ameri- 
can dead. — M. Davis has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress, an association comprising nearly 
the whole logging business in the 
Northwest. He is also Secretary of the 
Union Club of Tacoma, Wash. — H. T. 
Dougherty, librarian of the Newton 
Free Library, is President of the Massa- 
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chusetts Library Club. His home ad- 
dress is 75 Central Street, Auburndale. 
—C. D. Draper’s home address is 416 
Madison Ave., New York City; business, 
15 Broad Street, New York City. — 
W. F. Ellis’s home address is 159 Court 
St., Dedham; business, National Univn 
Bank Bldg., Boston. He is a member 
of the firm of Whitney, Cox & Company, 
investment bankers. —O. D. Evans’s 
address is the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
he is Director of the Department. — 
F. R. Greene’s home address is 645 
High St., Fall River; business, 22 
Bedford St., Fall River. Mail for him 
should be sent to 96 Park Ave., Saranac 
Lake, N.Y. He writes, “‘Am much bet- 
ter and walk out a little.” —J. B. 
Hawes, 2d, has moved his office to 11 
Marlboro St., Boston, where he will 
continue to practice medicine. His 
home address is 39 West Cedar St., 
Boston. He has been appointed instruc- 
tor of medicine at Harvard Medical 
School. — A. S. Hawks’s home address 
is 3917 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
— T. R. Hawley’s home address is 40 
Newhall St., Malden. — M. Hirsch is 
President of Sachs Shoe Mfg. Company, 
manufacturers of ladies’ fine shoes, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. — R. S. Holland’s 
home address is 1628 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. He has recently 
published through Geo. W. Jacobs & 
Co. a Mystery-Detective Story ‘‘The 
Panelled Room,” October, 1921. — 
B. Hollings’s home address is 140 Win- 
sor Ave., Watertown. — W. L. Holt 
recently published in School and So- 
ciety an article entitled, ‘Apparent 
Effects of Smoking in Freshmen.” 
His home address is 1718 Cornell Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; business, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. — H. L. 
Hughes’s home address is 559 Belvidere 
Ave., Plainfield, N.J. — J. P. Locke's 
business address is 49 Lafayette St., 
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New York City. — K. McG. Martin’s 
business address is 261 Franklin St., 
Boston. — W. C. Mendenhall’s home 
address is 9 East Lenox St., Chevy 
Chase, Md. — H. Du B. B. Moore’s 
business address is The Portland, Wash- 
ington, D.C. He is attached to the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington. — 
C. H. Morrill’s address is 4534 W. Pine 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo.—A. B. 
Myrick’s business address is University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. He is a 
member of the Council of New Eng- 
land Federation of Harvard Clubs. 
— B. J. O'Neill, Jr., is a fellow of 
American College of Surgeons and Presi- 
dent of the Staff of St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, San Diego, Cal. — C. S. Oak- 
man’s home address is 1010 Seyburn 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.; business, 310 
Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. In 
September he resigned from active 
work with the Digestive Ferments 
Company of Detroit and is now Sales 
Manager with Alonzo P. Ewing, Busi- 
ness Expansion, Detroit, Mich. — F. 
Rawle, Jr.’s home address is 2201 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. — R. A. 
Sanborn is scenario editor of Sacred 
Films Inc., Burbank, Cal., a company 
formed to make moving pictures of 
Bible history. His home address is 30 
Williston Rd., Brookline. — A. H. 
Shearer’s home address is 297 Linwood 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. — The Roumanian 
Government has recently conferred the 
Order of the Star of Roumania with 
grade of officer on F. H. Simonds. His 
history of the Great War has been 
translated into Spanish and there is an 
eager demand for it throughout Latin 
America. — W. E. Skillings’s business 
address is The Belmont Stores Corpora- 
tion, 370 7th Ave., New York City. — 
S. B. Southworth’s home address is 
714 Washington St., South Braintree; 
business, Thayer Academy, South 
Braintree. He is principal of the Acad- 
emy. — A. Sturgis’s home address is 15 


Oxford St., Chevy Chase, Md.; busi- 
ness address is 712 Southern Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.—M._ Sullivan’s 
home address is 2308 Wyoming Ave., 
Washington, D.C.—C. O. Swain’s 
home address is The Crossways, Bed- 
ford Hills, N.Y.— W. B. Swinford’s 
home address is 16 Cowper Court, Palo 
Alto, Cal. He received a degree of J.D. 
from Stanford University September, 
1921. He has been admitted to the 
California Bar and is practising law 
in Palo Alto. —A. M. Tozzer has 
been appointed Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Harvard from Sept. 1, 1921. 
He has recently published “A Maya 
Grammar,” the Peabody Museum of 
American Anthropology and Arche- 
ology, Cambridge. The grammar is a 
study of the Maya language and liter- 
ature, the material for which was 
gathered by Tozzer while he held the 
Traveling Fellowship in American 
Archeology of the Archeological 
Institute of America, and spent two 
winters in Yucatan, Chiapa and Ta- 
basco, Mexico, and Northern Guate- 
mala. — A. L. Washburn writes from 
Providence, R.I., “Living in a Brown 
Dormitory and very happy.” —F. 
DeW. Washburn’s home address is 65 
Francis Ave., Cambridge.—I. G. 
Webster’s home address is 246 West 
College St., Oberlin, Ohio. —C. F. 
Wellington is associate editor of Ameri- 
can Wool & Cotton Reporter, 530 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Home address 
is 98 Huntington Ave., Boston. — 
J. P. White’s business address is 815 
White Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y.—C. L. 
Wiener’s business address is Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. — A. J. Wile’s ad- 
dress is care of Kanai High School, 
Lihue, Hawaii Islands, T.H. 


1901 
Josern O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston 
A Class dinner was held on the even- 
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ing before the Harvard-Yale football 
game at the Boston Art Club in Boston. 
— H. H. Flower, of Deerfield, has been 
appointed Chief Deputy by the United 
States Collector of Internal Revenue for 
Massachusetts. Flower, who is a law- 
yer, has been connected with the 
United States Income Tax Department 
at Springfield, and served through the 
war as captain and major in the United 
States Infantry. — Elmer Schlesinger, 
LL.B., 1903, of Chicago, IIl., is Chief 
Counsel for the United States Shipping 
Board at Washington. — R. H. Howe, 
Jr., at the request of the Harvard 
Graduate Rowing Committee, has been 
granted another year’s leave of absence 
by the Trustees of the Middlesex School, 
and has been placed in charge of the 
Freshmen Rowing at Harvard. He will 
also continue his research work in 
entomology at the Bussey Institute. 
On Sept. 23rd, in Worcester, at the 
gathering of the New England Federa- 
tion of the Natural History Societies, 
he gave a lecture on the subject of 
Dragon Flies — illustrated by lantern 
slides. — Major C. J. Swan has been 
reélected Commander of the Boston 
Chapter of the Military Order of the 
World War. — G. R. Bedinger is chair- 
man of one of the General Sessions of 
the American Child Hygiene Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting to be held 
at New Haven in November. He is 
director of the Health Service of the 
American Red Cross in N.Y. City. He 
presented a paper at the 48th annual 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work in Milwaukee recently; 
and an article entitled “Coéperative 
Health Plan of the New York County 
Chapter American Red Cross” was 
printed in the September issue of The 
Nation’s Health, based on his paper. 
— Judge C. I. Pettingell, LL.B., 1904, 
Judge of the District Court at Ames- 
bury, was the Democratic candidate 
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for Congress at an election held recently 
in the Sixth Massachusetts District. — 
J. W. Hallowell, member of the Massa- 
chusetts State Committee for the Relief 
of Unemployment, has recently been 
appointed by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Chairman of that Committee. 
— C. C. Davis of Boston, the retiring 
American Red Cross Commissioner in 
Constantinople, where he has been 
located since December, 1920, and en- 
gaged in work mostly among Russian 
refugees, has recently had conferred 
upon him by the Sultan of Turkey the 
Order of the Osmanli. — Major C. D. 
Daly of the United States Army is in 
charge of the coaching of the football 
team at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. — J. S. Ames 
is the treasurer of the Corporation and 
the Standing Committee of the Trustees 
of Public Reservations in Massachu- 
setts. — A. H. Kintner is vice-president 
of the Industrial Engineering Corpora- 
tion of America, and his address is now 
in care of that corporation at the En- 
gineering Building, 114 Liberty Street, 
New York City. — A. B. Edwards is 
now at the Harvard Club, 27 West 44th 
Street, New York City. — R. M. Walsh 
has changed his address to 911 New 
Albion Building, 1 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. — F. R. Bryson is in Paris for the 
winter. His permanent address is 620 
East Capital Avenue, Little Rock, Ark. 
— Dr. Richard Dexter has changed his 
address to 2417 Prospect Avenue, Cleve- 
land. O.,—James F. Briggs is now at 
7 Anthony Street, New Bedford. — 
David Daly’s address is now P. O. Box 
403, Keokuk, Iowa. —C. C. Batch- 
elor’s address is 803 State Street, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. — G. E. Behr, Jr., has 
changed his address to 143 West School 
Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— J. R. Bertholf’s address is now 511 
Gasco Building, Portland, Oregon. — 
R. C. Boone’s address is now 31 Church 
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Street, Winchester. — R. H. Branson 
has changed his address to 343 Broad- 
way, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.—D. E. 
Brown’s address is now West Washing- 
ton Market, New York City. — J. D. 
Burns’s address is 89 East Cauton 
Street, Boston. — P. H. Carey’s ad- 
dress is now Stirling, N.J.—H. P. 
Chandler’s address is 30 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.—G. Q. 
Chase has changed his address to 37 
Lincoln Avenue, Piedmont, Cal. — 
R. W. Cheney’s address is now 293 
Bridge Street, Springfield. —L. D. 
Christie’s address is 252 Middle Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. — J. D. Clark has 
changed his address to Abington, Conn. 
—E. W. Coburn’s address is 25 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. — 
Sumner Crosby has changed his address 
to 65 Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge. 
—C. A. Crowell, Jr., has changed his 
address to 1422 Massachusetts Avenue, 
S.E., Washington, D.C. — E. L. Dick- 
erman’s address is now 535 Albany 
Street, Boston. — Lawrence Endicott’s 
address is now 89 North Fifth Street, 
Portland, Oregon. — H. A. Flanders’ 
address is now 35 Charles Street, Cam- 
bridge. — J. E. Falker’s address is now 
1419 E. Genesee Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
—S. W. Forsman’s address is Pasadena, 
Cal. — E. R. Greene’s address is now 
6 Sargent Street, Hanover, N.H. — 
E. E. Greenwood’s address is now 
Asheville School, Asheville, N.C. — 
O. F. Hakes is now at 219 Central 
Avenue, Fredonia, N.Y.— W. T. 
Harris has changed his address to 
510 No. Moffet Ave., Joplin, Mo. — 
J. H. Hewitt’s address is now 1100 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. — M. F. 
Hewitt’s address is now 240 6th Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. — S. A. Holyoke’s 
address is now 750 Farwell Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. —G. M. Hosmer’s 
address is now $31 Adams Street, Somer- 
ville. — R. H. Howe, Jr., is now at 33 


Lexington Avenue, Cambridge. — Wil- 
ber Judson is now at 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. — C.S. Kelley, 
Jr., has changed his address to P. O. 
Box 909, New Bedford. — W. J. Kibby 
is now at 153 Brixton Road, Garden 
City, L.I. — A. C. Kimball is now at 
P. O. Box 2165, Boston. — H. B. Kirt- 
land’s address is now 1819 Adams 
Street, Toledo, Ohio.—S. J. Korn- 
hauser’s address is now 11200 West 
Madison Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. — 
R. E. Lee has changed his address to 
701 Washington Street, New York City. 
— F. W. Lovejoy has changed his ad- 
dress to the New York office of the 
General Chemical Company at 25 
Broad Street. — R. M. Mandell is now 
located at 210 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
— J. W. McFadon’s address is now 609 
No. D. Street, Tacoma, Washington. — 
H. W. Mead is now at 211 Park Place, 
East Aurora, N.Y. — F. H. Merrill is 
now at 512 Flood Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—P. H. Moore is at 60 
Larch Street, Halifax, N.S.— A. C. 
Morse has changed his address to 224 
Dana Avenue, Hyde Park. —E. C. 
Peper is now Care of Christian Peper 
Tobacco Company, St. Louis, Mo. — 
J. L. Ransohoff’s address is now Pearl 
Market Bank Building, Cincinnati, O. 
— J. K. Robinson has changed his ad- 
dress to 523 Avenue J, Bethlehem, Pa. 
— J. W. Scott has changed his address 
to 14 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — F. R. Sears, Jr., is at 64 
Ames Building, Boston. — W. D. Ster- 
rett’s address is now Corner 35th & 
Rodman Streets, Washington, D.C. —- 
Wallace Stevens’s address is now 210 
Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
— T. H. Sweetser is at 739 Boylston 
Street, Boston. —C. H. Trowbridge 
has changed his address to Brevard, 
N.C.— Rev. C. E. Waldron has 
changed his address to Olyphant, R.D. 
1, Pa. — F. W. Wardwell, Jr., is now 
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Care of Wardwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. — G. G. Whitney 
is at 59-63 East 4th Street, Winona, 
Minn. — F. C. Wormelle’s address is 
now 161 Devonshire Street, Boston. — 
Ww. P. Jenkins’s address is now 318 East 
-gean Street, Washington, Pa. — Gros- 
venor Humphreys Kendall died July 
24, 1921, at Worcester. He was born at 
Bergen Point, N.J., May 16, 1879, and 
was the son of Olindus F. and Lucia 
Grosvenor Humphreys Kendall. He 
lived in Cambridge most of his life. 
Before entering college he attended the 
Cambridge Latin School and Browne 
& Nichols School in Cambridge. He 
left college at the end of his Sophomore 
year and shortly after became a civil 
engineer and an agriculturalist at Port- 
hill, Idaho. He lived there until a few 
years ago when he returned to Massa- 
chusetts, where he has lived since. — 
N. H. Batchelder, S. L. Beals and M. A. 
Sullivan attended the meeting of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs at Newport, R.I., on July 16 and 
17, 1921. — W. T. Reid, 3rd, son of 
W. T. Reid, Jr., is Captain of the Coun- 
try Day School football eleven of 
Newton. 


1903 
Rocer Ernst, See., 
60 State St., Boston 

R. A. Dean, formerly General Coun- 
sel to the United States Shipping 
Board, in September, 1921, opened an 
office at 920-921 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C., and resumed his 
general practice of law. — Chauncey 
Hackett, whose law office was closed in 
1917, resumed general practice Oct. 1, 
at his office in the Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. —G. L. Kobbé, a 
partner in the law firm of Roosevelt & 
Kobbé, is practicing law at 46 Cedar 
St., New York City. — G. H. Russell, 
who in 1918 entered the service of the 
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Bethlehem Ship Building Company 
and went out to one of their ship yards 
in California, is now with the Master 
Welding Company, 1261 Massachu- 
setts Ave., South Boston. (Home ad- 
dress, 885 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge.) —G. S. Stevenson in June, 
1921, was elected Treasurer of the 
Society for Savings, Hartford, Conn., 
and was elected a Trustee of Smith 
College, Northampton, and a Trustee 
of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. — 
H. R. Waid, Mining Engineer, is now 
at 10 East 44th St., New York City. 
He has associated himself with a group 
of Western mining engineers who are 
engaged in developing and operating 
mining properties. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 
Charles Galwey is now living at the 
Prince George Hotel, Fifth Avenue, 
New York City.— The address of 
W. M. Gregory is 458 Queenston Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


1906 
Fisoer H. Nesmitna, Sec., 

84 State St., Boston 
R. F. Gowen and Mrs. Gowen are 
making an extended trip to the Orient. 
They expect to reside for a few months 
in Canton, China, and later continue 

their trip around the world. 


1907 

Sern T. Gano, Sec., 

15 Exchange St., Boston 
E. J. David is with Leslie-Judge 
Company, West 43rd St. & 11th Ave., 
New York City. His home address is 
119 Lincoln St., Passaic, N.J. — H. S. 
Ashton is conducting a private tutoring 
school at Jefferson Valley, Westchester 
County, N.Y. —B. E. Estes’s address is 
in care of Timberlake & Co., 97 Ex- 
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change St., Portland, Maine. — W. R. 
Fay is president and chairman of the 
board of directors of G. Schirmer, Inc., 
music publishers, 3 East 43rd St., New 
York City. — Edward Ballantine’s ad- 
dress is 312 Marlborough St., Boston. 
He is an instructor in music at Harvard. 
— The address of Capt. George Blaney 
is now 55th Artillery (C.A.C.) Fort 
Kameliamelia, Honolulu, Hawaii. — 
R. R. Bradford, formerly of Omaha, 
Neb., is in the U.S. Consular Service 
and is stationed at Catania, Sicily. — 
W. M. Canaday is president of the 
United States Advertising Corporation, 
1415 Madison Ave., Toledo, O. — 
C. C. Stetson is a special assistant to 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Stetson is lo- 
cated permanently in Washington, D.C. 
— George Whitney has been elected a 
director of the Guaranty Trust Co. in 
New York City. —I. L. Sharfman, 
Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has recently published 
“The American Railroad Problem,” 
The Century Co.—J. M. Dully’s 
address is Box 115, South Duxbury. 


1908 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
$1 Nassau St:, New York 

Professor Rudolph Altrocchi has re- 
ceived the decoration of Chevalier of 
the Crown of Italy for his notable work 
during the war. He was in charge of the 
American Speakers’ Bureau operating 
in Italy. — J. B. Chevalier is now in the 
Paris Office of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany at the Place Vendome. — Candler 
Cobb is now at the office of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London, having re- 
cently been appointed United States 
Trade Commissioner to England. — 
Gordon Glass has changed his residence 
to Greenwich, Conn., where he joins 
a very pleasant Harvard colony. — A. 
L. Jackson is with the Trust Depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Co. —S. E. 


Morison, lecturer on history in Harvard 
University, has been elected to the Harold 
Vyoyan Hannsworth professorship of 
American history at Oxford University. 
— E. B. Sheldon has written a play 
entitled ‘‘ The Lonely Heart,” which will 
be presented in New York by Messrs. 
Shubert this winter. It should be of 
especial interest to Harvard men as the 
play is about life in a Harvard dormi- 
tory. — J. H. Wheelock’s fourth book 
of verse, ““Dust and Light” has gone 
into its second edition. Wheelock has 
also collected a bibliography on Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The work was so 
thorough that up to this time diligent 
investigation has failed to reveal a 
single work by or about Roosevelt that 
was not covered in the bibliography. 


1909 
F. A. Harpin 3, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston 

L. M. Arrowsmith’s address is 8 
Fletcher St., New York City. — R. W. 
Byerly is living at 113 E. 31st St., New 
York City and is practicing law (alone) 
at 141 Broadway. —N. B. Cole, M.D., 
is practicing medicine with offices at 
1035 North Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
He lives at 1419 Park Ave., Baltimore. 
— E. P. Currier became a member of 
the firm of Marshall Field, Glore, Ward 
& Co., on June 1, 1921. His office is at 
14 Wall St., New York City. — Shaun 
Kelly is practicing law at 2 Rector St., 
New York City. —S. P. Lemon’s ad- 
dress is $3721 Cole Ave., Dallas, Tex. — 
S. B. Luce’s address is 267 Clarendon 
St., Boston. —R. D. Lyman’s address 
is 9927 Kercheval Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
— A. S. Olmstead’s address is 1835 
Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
A. D. Piper is in the oil business at 
Bolivar, N.Y. — E. J. Prendergast can 
usually be reached at the University 
Club, Chicago. — W. R. Post, Jr., is 
with bond department of Otis & Co., 
bankers, 200 Majestic Building, De- 
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troit, Mich. — J. P. Reynolds is now at 
139 Calhoun St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
— Lee Simonson is at Midland Park- 
way, Jamaica, L.I., N.Y.—A. A. 
Stone (M.D.), is at 2936 Mayfield 
Road, Cleveland Heights, O. — W. C. 
Strauss lives at 31 West 69th St., New 
York City. — E. T. P. Walker, archi- 
tect, has offices in the Little Building, 
Boston. — Elliott Daland is with Huff 
Daland & Co., Ogdensburg, N.Y., 
manufacturers of planes, flying boats, 
ete. — A. R. A. Y. G. De Mendoza is a 
member of the firm of Arellano & 
Mendoza, Amargura 23, Havana, Cuba. 
— W. H. Emens’s address is 30 Linden 
Place, New Rochelle, N.Y. —G. J. 
Esselen, Jr., is a member of the firm of 
Skinner, Sherman & Esselen, chemical 
engineers, 248 Boylston St., Boston. — 
A.C. Frost is U.S. Consul at Guatemala 
City, Guatemala. — Louis Grandgent 
is architectural director at Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, O. — J. P. S. 
Harrison’s home address is 39 West 
82nd St., New York City. His perma- 
nent address is care Union Club, 1 E. 
5ist St., New York City. —A. R. Heath 
is vice-president of the N.Y. Service 
Co., consulting and operating engineers, 
141 East 29th St., New York City. 
Home address, Woodmere, L.I., N.Y. 
— Rev. H. W. Hines is now minister of 
the First Baptist Church of Kankakee, 
Ill. — Dr. W. G. Webber’s home ad- 
dress is 14 Aberdeen St., Newton High- 
lands, Mass. Office, No. 1069 Boylston 
St., Boston. —G. A. Wood is care 
Price, Waterhouse Co., 54 William St., 
New York City. — B. W. Wooley is 
with the Argentine American Chamber 
of Commerce, 64 Broad St., New York 
City. 


1911 
ALEXANDER WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 
Hanford MacNider has been elected 
commander of the American Legion. 
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He served on the Mexican border as a 
first lieutenant with the Second Iowa 
Infantry. After this country went into 
the war he entered the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Fort Snelling and 
was commissioned second lieutenant, 
Aug. 15, 1917. He arrived in France 
Sept. 20, 1917, as an officer in the 
Ninth U.S. Infantry. He was pro- 
moted until he finally attained the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel of infantry. He 
was wounded at St. Mihiel. He holds 
the following decorations: Distin- 
guished Service Cross and one cluster, 
Chevalier de Legion d’Honneur, Croix 
de Guerre — five citations, five palms, 
one gold and one silver star — Four- 
ragére, and the Italian War Cross. He 
received three citations in general or- 
ders, 


1913 
Wa ter Torts, Jr., Sec., 
50 State St., Boston 

R. B. Batchelder has been transferred 
from the New York City office of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion to their Chicago branch, 111 West 
Washington St. — F. C. Bubier is assist- 
ant sales manager of Lockwood, Brack- 
ett & Company, importers of castile 
soap and olive oil, Boston. — H.R.Carey 
has resigned from the Diplomatic Service 
and is now living at 420 West 116th 
Street, New York City. — J. L. Jones 
has had a book published by Duf- 
field & Company — “Mid Light and 
Shade”; poems on many subjects and 
according to many moods. —- Douglas 
Lawson assisted P. L. Wendell in coach- 
ing the football squad at Williams 
College, Williamstown. — H. F. Leahy 
has been elected president of the La 
Salle Paper Co., 171 North Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.—R. P. Lewis as- 
sisted P. L. Wendell in coaching at 
Williams College, Williamstown. — H. 
D. Minot‘is with Minot, Kendall & Co., 
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Inc., 18 Congress St., Boston. -~- John 
Munroe has been admitted to partner- 
ship in the banking firm of Munroe & 
Co., Paris, and John Munroe & Com- 
pany, New York City. — H. T. Nick- 
erson is with Haskins & Sells, Certified 
Public Accountants, 3 Park St., Boston. 
— F. E. Richter is head of the economic 
studies section of chief statistician’s 
division of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New 
York City. — Frank Brookes Waller 
died July 31, 1921, at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., after a long illness. He 
had been successively in the wholesale 
cotton business in New York; with 
Clover Farms, milk distributors; in the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co.; during the 
war with the U.S. Employment Service 
at Washington; and was part owner of 
the Record Tire & Mfg. Co. of New 
Jersey. Illness had forced him to spend 
considerable time in Asheville, Saranac 
Lake and Colorado Springs. He was 
unmarried. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill 

A. L. Dunham’s address is 7 Rue de 
Méziéres, Paris VI, France. —C. F. 
Merriam is now an instructor in me- 
chanical engineering at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. -—- N. F. Silber- 
ling is in the Department of Economics 
at Dartmouth. — Frank Storms’s ad- 
dress is 10 South La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. —R. L. West is at 247 Hillcrest 
Ave., Trenton, N.J. — T. O. Freeman 
is at 143 Grove St., Bristol, Conn. — 
A. L. Jackson, 3435 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., is on the editorial de- 
partment of the Chicago Defender. — 
G. L. Aspinwall is now with the 
Atlantic Radio Co., Boylston St., 
Boston. — Gordon Grant is an agent at 
the Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, So. 
Carolina. 


1918 
Frankuin E. Parker, Jr., Sec., 
B-32 Standish Hall, Cambridge 

E. A. Bigelow is with the Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of New Jersey, Newark, 
N.J. His address is Y.M.C.A., 107 
Halsey St., Newark. — H. D. Crowell 
has been appointed supervising princi- 
pal of The Angier District of the New- 
ton public school system. His address 
is 19 Shaw St., West Newton. — 
Lawrence Higgins has entered the 
Graduate School of the University to 
study for a Ph.D. in history. — B. W. 
Knowlton is the New England repre- 
sentative for the Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Co. of New Orleans and Seattle. His 
address is Room 317, 77 Bedford St., 
Boston. — F. S. MacGregor is a sales 
representative for the educational 
department of Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. His address is 21 Lovell St., 
Somerville. — D. W. Rich’s address is 
2 Hyatt St., St. George, Staten Island, 
N.Y. — T. A. West is with George H. 
Burr & Co., bankers and brokers. His 
address is 11 Everett St., Cambridge. 
— W. T. Murray and W. B. Snow, Jr., 
are both assistant coaches of the Har- 
vard 1925, Freshman, football team. — 
C. L. Poor, Jr.’s address is Deering 
Harbor, Greenport, N.Y.—H. G. 
Killam is an assistant engineer with the 
United States Finishing Co., Provi- 
dence, R.I. — Erving Pruyn’s address 
is 30 East 60th Street, New York, N.Y. 
—E. F. Rowse is teaching history at 
the Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 
— T. N. Beisinger is advertising rep- 
resentative of the Chilton Co., pub- 
lishers, of New York City. His address 
is 57 Pearsall St., Jersey City, N.J. — 
R. F. Boyce’s address is Elgin College, 
Kingston, Jamaica, British West Indies. 
— W. C. Plunkett is secretary to Jo- 
seph D. Taylor of the Boston Legal Aid 
Society, 39 Court St., Boston. Plunkett 
has recently been admitted to the 
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Massachusetts Bar, having graduated 
from the Law School last June and suc- 
cessfully passed his bar examinations. 
—R. S. Milton’s address is Box 175, 
Trona, California.— W. S. Burrage, 
who for the past two years has been in 
the leather business, is now taking pre- 
medical courses at the University so as 
to enter the Medical School next fall. — 
D. S. Hoffer’s address is Elizabethtown 
College, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


NON-ACADEMIC 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


A.M. 1907. Frank Victor Thompson, 
superintendent of Boston public schools 
since 1918, died at Brighton, Cct. 23, 1921, 
from peritonitis resulting from ptomaine 
poisoning. He was born at Batesville, 
Ark., on July 28, 1874, a descendant of an 
old Massachusetts family, the Thompsons 
of Plymouth Colony. His grandfather, 
Abner Bourne Thompson of Brunswick, 
Me., was a lieutenant-colonel in the Mex- 
ican War, and his father, Edward Wil- 
liams Thompson, was a graduate of 
Bowdoin College and served as a captain 
in the Civil War. He had a military 
record, having been a sergeant in H 
Company, First New Hampshire Volun- 
teers, in the Spanish-American War. His 
early education was obtained in the 
public schools of Portland, Me. He grad- 
uated from St. Anselm's College, at Man- 
chester, N.H., in 1895. Soon after his 
graduation from college he became prin- 
cipal of the North Walpole, N.H., gram- 
mar school, remaining there two years. 
He then took a position as instructor in 
the Lawrence high school for the year 
1897-98 and from 1898-1901 served as 
principal of the Wetherbee grammar 
school, Lawrence. In 1901 he came to 
Boston to accept a junior mastership in 
the South Boston High School, remaining 
there through the year 1906, and then 
was promoted to headmaster of the High 
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School of Commerce, where he served 
until 1910. At that time he was elected 
assistant superintendent of schools, and 
specialized in technical training. While 
assistant superintendent he did a great 
deal of writing and gained a national rep- 
utation among educators. In this period 
he wrote “Commercial Education in 
Public Secondary Schools,’ a standard 
work on the subject. He served also as 
instructor in commercial subjects in the 
Central Evening School, principal of the 
South Boston Educational Centre, and 
the principal of the Bigelow Evening 
School, South Boston, where he developed 
a school of salesmanship. In 1917 he 
originated the plan of placing high school 
boys on farms, and this was so successful 
that it was adopted throughout the United 
States. As a forum speaker he had ap- 
peared in most of the large cities in New 
England. He served on the New York 
Survey in 1912 and the Hampton Insti- 
tute Survey in 1917. He was a member 
of the advisory committee of the Council 
of National Defence and also of the Mas- 
sachusetts Committee on Public Safety. 
He had lectured at Columbia University 
in the summer school, and had been in- 
structor in the administration of commer- 
cial education to secondary schools in the 
summer course at Teachers’ College, and 
had undertaken work with the board 
making a study of Americanization meth- 
ods for the Carnegie Foundation in coép- 
eration with the United States Govern- 
ment. Besides these matters he found 
time to be president of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, and 
vice-president of the National Society for 
Vocational Education. After the war be- 
gan, he took charge of all war activities in 
the Boston schools. When he devised the 
plan for sending schoolboys to work on 
the farms, this movement secured the 
indorsement of the State, which appro- 
priated $60,000. He conducted the Junior 
Red Cross, the War Savings Stamp cam- 
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paign in the schools, besides much other 
war work. He was a director of the Bos- 
ton City Club and for some time chairman 
of the membership committee. He was a 
member of the Harvard Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, of which he was president in 1915; 
Sons of the American Revolution, Legion 
of Spanish War Veterans, Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Catholic Alumni 
Sodality, Knights of Columbus, Pudding- 
stone Club, Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, and the National 
Educational Association. He married 
Miss Blanche Pitman Wingate of Law- 
rence in 1903. His wife and three daugh- 
ters survive him. 


Law School 


LL.B. 1900. W. A. Burns of Pittsfield 
has been appointed a justice of the Su- 
perior Court of Massachusetts. 


LITERARY NOTES 


%,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


Lucien Edward Taylor, A.M. ’96, a 
member of the staff of the Boston Public 
Library, has compiled two catalogues, one 
a list of books in the Library on Dante, 
the other, a list of books in the Library on 
Modern Ireland. The lists are examples 
of careful research and serious scholarship 
and must be of the greatest value to any- 
one who is pursuing studies in either of 
the fields that they so admirably cover. 
Mr. Taylor is one of the founders and 
editors of Library Life, the staff bulletin 
of the Boston Public Library, the first 
number of which was published on Octo- 
ber 15. 

Richard Cornell, ’15, who was President 
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of the Lampoon and editorial chairman of 
the Crimson and who during the war 
edited a weekly magazine at the front 
called The Gas Attack, is the author of 
some entertaining stories that have ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post. A 
collection of his stories in book form is 
announced for publication in the spring. 
The Masque of Morning and other Poems, 
by Edward Viets, ’11 (The Four Seas Co., 
Boston), is a small volume in which there 
is a good deal of charm. The themes with 
which Mr. Viets deals are somewhat 
conventional, but his verse has delicacy 
and an airy equality that is engaging. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The New World of Islam, by Lothrop 
Stoddard, 05, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ($3.00) 

Everything one reads nowadays is 
disconcerting, not to say alarming. Noth- 
ing that we used to take for granted seems 
any longer stable. The latest disturber 
and unsettler of our ideas is Mr. Lothrop 
Stoddard. He presents to our view the 
East, long provided with the faithful 
adjective “changeless,” long supposed to 
be bound fast in the fetters of tradition 
and of caste, in a perfect turmoil of change 
economic, social, and political. The im- 
pact of Western ideas, the introduction 
of Western industrialism, the inevitable 
effects, for good and for evil of Western 
political control, have turned the East 
upside down, says Mr. Stoddard; and he 
does not believe that anyone can tell what 
is going to happen. 

The book concerns itself mainly with 
the stirrings of the new spirit among the 
Mohammeédans of Africa, India and West- 
ern Asia; the spirit to which the author 
gives the name of Pan-Islamism. That 
movement is complex, enigmatic, confus- 
ing. It includes persons who aim at a 
return to the old simple faith and the old 
free life of the early Saracen ages, and also 
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persons who are so modern in their ideas 
that they use Western philosophy to 
explain their convictions and would use 
Western methods to accomplish their 
aims. But both classes are restive under 
Western control, assert the right of Islam 
to manage its own affairs, and await only 
the proper moment to throw off the yoke. 
Industrialism has created in many East- 
ern cities a proletariat far more wretched 
than any that Karl Marx ever dreamed of, 
aud has helped to break down the re- 
straints that religion and caste used to 
impose. Good government, when it 
exists, as in Egypt and British India, has 
only aggravated the situation, for it has, 
by organization and sanitation gone far 
to remove the checks on population that 
war and famine and pestilence used to 
supply. Over-population is everywhere 
the curse of the East. Bolshevism is no 
longer a menace so far as the intelligent 
leaders of the movement are concerned. 
They see in it the destruction of the re- 
ligion they profess and the kind of order 
they would like to establish. But it is still 
a danger among the ignorant and down- 
trodden, for it urges them to arise and 
crush at once the foreigner who rules them 
and the rich native who exploits them. If 
that fire once runs through the crowded 
millions of Asia, the ancient Eastern 
civilizations will be consumed in a hotter 
flame than that which has charred Russia. 

Mr. Stoddard, who writes with the 
manner of one who is thoroughly at home 
with his material, does not see all red. He 
is careful not to predict either destruction 
or glorious rebirth for the East. We get 
from his book the impression of an uneasy, 
fermenting, protesting, mass of humanity, 
ready after centuries of stagriation for 
change. The West has for a long time 
treated the East as it pleased. It can do 
so with safety no longer. That is the 
warning that Mr. Stoddard gives. 

The book raises questions that states- 
men must answer, but that fascinate and 
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perplex the general reader too. The con- 
tacts of America with Islam are few and 
slight, but the new Islam is only one 
element in the new Asia, and with that 
new Asia our country will have continual 
and critical association. Mr. Stoddard’s 
book will be helpful to anyone who is try- 
ing to form intelligent opinions about the 
absorbing problem of the future relations 
between the Orient and the Occident. 


John Wentworth, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, 1767-1775, by Lawrence Shaw 
Mayo, ’10. Cambridge: The Harvard 
University Press. 


The Loyalists, who, when the shock of 
revolution came, followed the old allegiance 
rather than the new urge toward national 
independence, fell for more than a century 
into strange obscurity. In New England 
they numbered in their company many of 
the most eminent and distinguished citi- 
zens, but they awakened among the ar- 
dent patriots who established the new 
republic so much animosity that their 
very names came in many cases to be 
buried beneath the burden of scorn that 
was laid upon them. More recently his- 
torians have taken to excavating among 
the débris of party spirit that over- 
whelmed them, and they are bringing 
some very interesting and admirable pub- 
lic characters to light. 

One of these is the subject of this biog- 
raphy. John Wentworth, the last royal 
governor of New Hampshire, was a man 
of good birth, good abilities and a devoted 
public spirit. He made an excellent gov- 
ernor, and a faithful controller of His 
Majesty’s forests in America. He had 
energy, ambition, tact and integrity. 
Until the moment when he had to choose 
between the cause of the King and that of 
the revolting colonies, he was one of the 
most widely respected men in North 
America. He chose wrongly for his own 
reputation with posterity and probably 
for his own worldly good, but there was 
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nothing unworthy in the motives of his 
choice. He never bore any malice to the 
neighbors who had driven him into exile. 
Only fifteen years thereafter, he wrote 
that he “cordially wished the most great 
and permanent blessings to the United 
States ... and that New Hampshire, my 
native country, may arise to be one of the 
most brilliant members of the confedera- 
tion.” From King George he received 
knighthood and the governorship of Nova 
Scotia, and for many years he adminis- 
tered that province with the same good 
sense and good feeling that he had shown 
in New Hampshire. 

Mr. Mayo has told the story of Sir John 
Wentworth’s life well. The man lives in 
his pages, and discloses himself as worthy 
of respect and affection. The book well 
repays reading, particularly if the reader 
has any special interest in the history of 
New Hampshire or in that of the stormy 
years that preceded the outbreak of the 
Revolution. Incidentally the volume is a 
notable example of taste and care in book- 
making. 


Learning and Living: Academic Essays, 
by Ephraim Emerton, ’71. Harvard 
University Press. 

Nowadays to term a book academic is 
usually to convey some slightly disparag- 
ing impression of it — as of a work that is 
dry and untouched by humor or imagina- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the sub-title 
which Professor Emerton has given to his 
volume will not carry to anyone such a 
misleading suggestion. The essays are 
academic because they deal with subjects 
and problems of the academic life, but 
they are more than academic, for the 
writer brings to them a breadth of view, 
a shrewdness of understanding, and a 
quiet humor that should make them 
interesting even to one who has no re- 
mote connection with academic affairs. 
‘*What To Do With a Boy,” “Gentleman 
and Scholar,” and “Travel as Educa- 


tion” are subjects of general human inter- 
est; Professor Emerton’s conclusions ap- 
pear so sane, so well fortified by copious 
illustration and sound argument, that it 
is hard to see how they can be successfully 
attacked. 

Although the book is one for the gen- 
eral reader, it must make a special appeal 
to the college man, who out of his own 
recollections of his college days and out of 
his subsequent experience will be inter- 
ested in checking up Professor Emerton’s 
criticisms and comments on college meth- 
ods, and suggestions for reform. And he 
will be likely to feel that few college pro- 
fessors could retain after so many years of 
teaching the freshness and alertness of 
perception that Professor Emerton reveals 
in this volume. 


Poems of the English Race, Selected and 
edited by Raymond MacDonald 
Alden, A.M. ’96. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


Professor Alden’s aim in making this 
anthology has been to bring together 
poems illustrating the principal types, 
forms, and themes of poetry, and to meet 
all ordinary needs of readers from the 
ages of fifteen to twenty. The contents 
are divided into Narrative Poems and 
Lyrical and Reflective Poems; and the 
poems in each of these two divisions are 
printed in chronological order, the date 
of each poem being given. British and 
American poems are intermingled, and 
the proportion of American poetry to 
British in the collection is no greater than 
it should be. Excellent and not too nu- 
merous or extensive footnotes have been 
provided to make clear expressions that 
are obscure or obsolete, and allusions that 
are puzzling. The collection will hardly 
satisfy the votaries of free verse; the only 
prophet of theirs whom it recognizes is 
Walt Whitman. But to all other readers 
it is likely to prove satisfactory. The 
reviewer regrets that Mr. Alden resisted 
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the temptation to include poems relating 
to the Great War; the plea that it is too 
early to distinguish those of lasting from 
those of merely temporary significance 
seems to apply no more to war poems than 
to others of equally recent date which do 
not relate to the war and which receive 
representation. The editor might safely 
have risked his judgment on “The Spires 
of Oxford”’ and “In Flanders Fields,” for 
example. In a collection addressed to 
young readers who, as Mr. Alden rightly 
says, value the ethically didactic more 
than do older readers, it is curious that 
“Tf” should not have been one of the 
selections from Me. Kipling’s work. And 
one regrets the omission of what to many 
people is the finest of a!l American poems, 
William Vaughn Moody’s “Ode in Time 
of Hesitation.” But of course no anthol- 
ogy was ever compiled that did not give 
cause for complaint to some reader by 
reason of its sins of omission. Mr. Alden’s 
sins of omission seem reasonably few, and 
his sins of commission none whatever. 
Moreover, he has prefixed to his work not 
only an interesting preface setting forth 
the aims and principles which governed 
him in making his selections, but also a 
really valuable and enlightening essay, 
“About Poetry.” 


Roosevelt, the Happy Warrior, by Bradley 
Gilman, ’80. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Of all the biographies of Roosevelt that 
have appeared Mr. Gilman’s is probably 
the most personal — the most chatty and 
informal. It is written frankly in a tone of 
hero-worship that can hardly be displeas- 
ing to any reader and that to many will 
have distinct charm. As Mr. Gilman says, 
it does not attempt “to express a coldly 
judicial attitude,” and in fact it gives 
pretty clear evidence that Mr. Gilman is 
unfitted to assume that attitude, whether 
with regard to Colonel Roosevelt or Mr. 
Wilson, whom he somewhat unnecessarily 
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castigates. As a sketch of Roosevelt’s 
public career the work is superficial; its 
merit lies in its presentation of Roosevelt’s 
personality by means of memories and of 
anecdotes that the author has evidently 
been at great pains to collect from a 
variety of sources. 


The Hermit of Turkey Hollow, by Arthur 
Train, ’96. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Train’s 
chronicles of the adventures of the saga- 
cious Mr. Tutt will be glad to have another 
volume in which that worthy lawyer is 
the principal figure. Possibly some read- 
ers will feel slightly disappointed in The 
Hermit of Turkey Hollow, for although 
the story is very readable and Mr. Tutt 
conducts himself in a characteristic man- 
ner throughout, the plot is rather flimsy 
— and a murder mystery which is finally 
cleared up by the discovery that the real 
criminal is a person who has not figured 
in the pages of the story at all must seem 
somewhat tame in its conclusion. But 
Mr. Train is a skilful story-teller, and 
anyone who picks up this book is not 
likely to put it down unfinished. 


The Romance of Business, by W. Cameron 
Forbes, ’92. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The chapters in this volume first ap- 
peared in The Open Road: the series 
was written “to explain the nature of 
business, in the hope that it would remove 
some of the prejudices that many people 
wrongly hold against business.” The 
talent for exposition that was one of the 
qualities which made Mr. Forbes a suc- 
cessful football coach many years ago 
serves him equally well when applied to a 
larger field and to even more complicated 
subjects. Textiles, steel, transportation, 
electricity, finance and banking, capital 
and labor, all receive treatment that is 
admirably clear; the knowledge that Mr. 
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Forbes displays is almost encyclopedic, 
yet he writes with vitality and picturesque- 
ness and he is never so preoccupied with 
exposition as to lose sight of the fact that 
the romance of business is his theme. 
Although the book is addressed to a com- 
paratively youthful audience it does not 
condescend in language; it might broaden 
the horizon of many a mature reader. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri: 
Volume III: The Paradiso. The 
Italian Text with a Translation in 
English blank verse and a com- 
mentary by Courtney Langdon. 
Harvard University Press: Cam- 
bridge. 

It is a monumental task that Professor 
Langdon, as translator and commentator, 
has completed in the year of Dante’s 
sixth centenary. The Paradiso, though the 
least read of the three books of the Divine 
Comedy, contains some of Dante’s noblest 
poetry; and in Professor Langdon those 
fine passages have found a sympathetic 
interpreter. It is true that English blank 
verse can never convey to the reader the 
rhythmical charm and cadence of Dante’s 
terza rima; and when the message of the 
poet is transmitted to us without the mel- 
ody it is inevitable that much of it will 
seem fatiguing and unprofitable. Take 
away the music of Dante’s verse and a 
great deal that remains is prose. Hence 
the inadequacy of all the efforts of all the 
translators. But Professor Langdon is 
skilful, understanding, and reverent; he 
has great erudition, he has provided an 
admirable text and an interpretative anal- 
ysis of the poem which is most complete; 
his translation and his commentary are a 
labor of love wrought with painstaking 
care. His work must be immensely valu- 
able to every student and lover of Dante. 


Three Soldiers, by John Dos Passos, ’16. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
In this novel of the war Mr. Dos Passos 


has not presented a single decent, likable, 
or respectable character. His three sol- 
diers are three privates in the American 
army. One of them, Fuselli, an American of 
alien parentage, is mentally undeveloped, a 
poor-spirited creature, unconcerned with 
any of the issues of the war except so far 
as they affect him personally. The second, 
Chrisfield, is actuated throughout by the 
motive of revenge for a personal griev- 
ance; he succeeds Gnally in murdering the 
sergeant who, far more than the Germans, 
was the object of his animosity. The 
third, Andrews, may be taken to represent 
the educated man in the army; a more 
undesirable representative of that class it 
would be impossible to find. He is as 
indifferent as Fuselli and Chrisfield to the 
issues at stake and is constantly resentful 
of the restraint under which as a private 
soldier he suffers; he ends his army career 
as a deserter. Had there been any sub- 
ordinate characters who took a right view 
of the war and of their duties in it, Mr. 
Dos Passos might not have seemed the 
traducer of the American soldier that he 
has here written himself down. If the 
American troops had been in any measure 
composed of such men as Fuselli, Chris- 
field, and Andrews, their arrival in France 
would have been a calamity to the Allies. 

Mr. Dos Passos is a realist of the school 
that believes that truth to fact is truth to 
life. By collecting a certain number of 
unimpeachable facts, grouping them with 
some literary art and skill, and suppress- 
ing equally unimpeachable facts of far 
greater significance, an author can achieve 
an effect of realism with a picture that is 
essentially false. It is realism of this sort 
that Mr. Dos Passos has achieved. He 
has native power, he has an excellent 
command of the novelist’s technique, but 
his work is essentially false and essentially 
base. 


Recent History of the United States (1877- 
1920), by Frederic L. Paxson, A.M 
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*02, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. ($5.) 

In this book, Professor Paxson has en- 
deavored to draw a real picture of the 
times through which we and our fathers 
have lived. It picks up the tale where 
Mr. James Ford Rhodes leaves it, and 
brings it down to the day before yesterday 
—or rather to yesterday itself — the 
election of Harding to the Presidency. 
Such a task is the most difficult one for an 
historian to perform. He can hardly avoid 
becoming just a chronicler; for, buried in 
a mass of detail, and confused by the 
noise of controversy, he can hardly arrive 
at the detachment, or enjoy the perspec- 
tive that historians love. Yet, let usremem- 
ber, a Greek named Thucydides did find 
it possible to write a very remarkable 
history about events of which he was more 
or less an eye witness. 

Professor Paxson is not a Thucydides, 
but he has done a very thorough and in- 
teresting piece of work nevertheless. He 
writes clearly and at times vivaciously; 
he selects well, has a good sense of propor- 
tion, and without falling into the mistake 
of “interpreting” events that are too 
recent and too enigmatic to be wisely in- 
terpreted, comments judicially and sen- 
sibly on the moving stream of activity 
that he describes. His is more than a 
record of political or economic change. 
He tries to show us the American people, 
in their habit, as they are. Literature and 
education get far more said about them 
than in most works of this sort, and he 
does not scorn to allude to the achieve- 
ments of P. T. Barnum, of Buffalo Bill 
and of John L. Sullivan or to comment on 
the rise and fall of croquet, and roller- 
skating and bicycle-riding. Hardly any- 
thing of even momentary importance, that 
was done not only by statesmen and cap- 
tains of industry, but by Tom, Dick, and 
Harry and their wives is forgotten. 

Of course that means that the narrative 
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must be brisk, concise, and transparent; 
and so it is. The book is eminently read- 
able and it can safely be recommended, 
either to the school teacher or the general 
reader, who is looking for a treatment of 
recent American history that is complete, 
well balanced and decidedly not prosy. 


Principles of National Economy, by 
Thomas Nixon Carver, Professor of 
Economics in Harvard University. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 

This volume, intended to serve as a 
text-book in schools and colleges, is writ- 
ten from a national point of view, and, as 
the author confesses, “‘it is frankly a the- 
ory of national prosperity.” Having, as 
he phrases it, “‘a preference for national 
prosperity as against national poverty,” 
Professor Carver lays stress throughout his 
book upon those methods, policies and 
institutions which in his opinion render 
some tangible help toward making the 
nation prosperous, that is to say, those 
things which increase production and 
contribute towards a fair distribution of 
the products among all classes of the 
people. 

In its general arrangement, as distinct 
from its general point of view, Professor 
Carver’s volume does not depart radically 
from the plan used by the orthodox writers 
of elementary text-books in economics. 
There are the usual divisions, — produc- 
tion, exchange, distribution and con- 
sumption. A concluding section on “Re- 
form” deals with various reconstruction 
policies, radical and otherwise, including 
what the author calls “Constructive 
Liberalism.”’ The publishers, in their an- 
nouncement, vouchsafe the rather cryptic 
assurance that “economists know what 
kind of text-book to expect from Professor 
Carver.” If their expectations are highly 
favorable, as doubtless they are, neither 
economists nor teachers will find reason 
for disappointment in this volume. It is a 
seasoned, well-balanced, teachable book, 
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comprehensive in its scope as a text-book 
ought to be, written from a fresh point of 
view in simple English. If anyone asks 
more, he asks too much. 


The American Railroad Problem, by I. Leo 
Sharfman, ’07, Professor of Econom- 
ics in the University of Michigan. 
New York: The Century Company. 

The object of Mr. Sharfman’s volume 

is to portray the American railroad prob- 
lem as it exists to-day. Hence he indulges 
in no elaborate colloquy on the history of 
transportation, the evolution of railroad 
corporations, the mergers, the holding 
companies, and the other topics which 
usually find a large place in books relating 
to this general subject. He begins with 
the railroads in the year 1914, shows the 
heavy burden placed upon them even be- 
fore the United States entered the war, 
reaches the point at which they passed 
under federal control, and then devotes 
the major portion of his volume to the 
period between the inauguration of gov- 
ernment operation and the passage of the 
Transportation Act. Particular attention 
is devoted to the methods and results of 
federal control, to questions of rates and 
service, and to the railway labor problem. 
An admirable exposition of the salient 
features of the Esch-Cummins law is given 
in short compass. The book is clearly 
written, free from superfluous details, and 
characterized throughout by an attitude 
of fairness, 


Freedom of Speech, by Zechariah Cha- 
fee, Jr., LL.B. °13, Professor of 
Law in Harvard University. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 
1920. 

No great war was ever fought with- 
out a certain tightening of the Govern- 
ment’s control of the people at home; 
without a certain militarization of 
method, and the substitution of more 
or less summary legal procedure for the 
leisurely and careful judicature of the 


years of peace. Our brief war with 
Germany presented very characteristic 
phenomena of this kind, and though the 
nation at large, ready to make any 
sacrifice — even that of its political 
principles — to win the war, submitted 
with docility to whatever measures 
Congress and the Executive thought 
necessary, there was, from the first, 
a spirited opposition to all the legisla- 
tion that pretended to interfere with 
the right of a citizen to express his poli- 
tical opinions wherever and whenever 
he pleased. Of course the Socialists 
and the pro-Germans and the pacifists 
made up a great part of this opposition, 
for it was the expression of their yiews 
that the sedition, laws interfered with. 
But there was another body of public 
sentiment, not very strong numerically, 
but strong intellectually and morally, 
that stood out against almost all the 
repressive legislation passed by Con- 
gress, not because it wanted to say 
what that legislation forbade, but be- 
cause it believed that the principles of 
American liberty and of English law 
were threatened by it. Of this sort 
of public sentiment Professor Chafee 
is an admirable representative. His 
book is a dignified plea in behalf of 
that freedom of speech and of the press 
that our fathers proclaimed and that 
our Constitution guarantees, even in 
time of war. His argument is digni- 
fied always, yet sometimes it is warm 
with sincere feeling. It is buttressed 
with much legal learning and with apt 
and frequent reference to authority, 
but it is made alive too by the author’s 
deep conviction of the righteousness of 
his cause. Professor Chafee is a politi- 
cal philosopher and a lover of liberty 
as well as a lawyer. 

The book deals with the character 
and the justification of the espionage 
laws of 1917 and 1918, and the statutes 
of deportation, and it contains a care- 
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ful review of several of the most im- 
portant court proceedings taken under 
those acts — particularly of the Abrams 
cease which Judge Clayton heard in 
New York. Professor Chafee considers 
this the most disquieting symptom of 
the war period, for he sees in it the 
conviction and imprisonment of men 
and women, not for their conduct, but 
for their creed. 

In an interesting chapter Professor 
Chafee draws a parallel — not to be 
too closely insisted on — between John 
Wilkes and Victor Berger, and he re- 
gards the expulsion of the Socialist 
members from the New York legisla- 
ture as at once the high-water mark of 
intolerance and the exhibition that re- 
called the wandering wits of America to 
the path of sanity and moderation. 

The book is worth reading even by 
those — or perhaps chiefly by those — 
who disagree with it. It is a closely 
knit argument and a good-tempered 
argument in defence of some of our 
most cherished traditions social and 
political. The American Government, 
like those of other countries, has drifted 
away, during the last generation, from 
the principles of individual freedom on 
which it was founded. The power of 
the State, the will of the State, are mat- 
ters of which even men who call them- 
selves Jeffersonian Democrats speak 
with excessive awe. It will do no one 
any harm to read this restatement of 
a philosophy that our grandfathers 
thought was established on this conti- 
nent at least beyond the power of cir- 
cumstance to shake. It has been 
shaken, nevertheless; and it is fortu- 
nate to have so prompt and firm a hand 
as that of Professor Chafee offered to 
steady it. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

*,.* All publications received will be acknowledged 

in thiscolumn. Works by Harvard men or relating 


to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possiLl2. 


[December 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri; The Ital- 
ian Text with a Translation in English Blank Verse 
and a Commentary, by Courtney Langdon, ’82. 
Vol. III. Paradiso. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1921. Cloth, 395 pp. $5. 

John Wentworth, Governor of New Hampshire 
1767-1775, by Lawrence Shaw Mayo, ’10. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1921. Boards, 
illustrated, 208 pp. $5. 

The New World of Islam, by Lothrop Stoddard, 
05, A.M., Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1921. Cloth, with map, 362 pp. $3. 

The Masque of Morning, and other Poems, by Ed- 
ward Viets, "11. Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1921. 
Boards, 45 pp. $1. 

Learning and Living: Academic Essays, by Eph- 
raim Emerton, ’71, Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Harvard University (Emeritus). Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1921. Cloth, 325 
pp. $3. 

The American Railroad Problem: a Study in War 
and Reconstruction, by I. Leo Sharfman, ’07, Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the University of Michigan. 
New York: The Century Co., 1921. Cloth, 474 pp. 


$3. 

History of the Class of ’70, University of Michigan, 
edited by Charles S. Carter, Secretary. Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1921. 

Recent History of the United States, by Frederic L. 
Paxson, A.M. 1902, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1921. Cloth, illustrated, 603 pp. $5. 

Virginia Public Schools, a Survey of a Southern 
State Public School System, by the Virginia Educa- 
tion Commission, Harris Hart, President, and the 
Virginia Survey Staff, Alexander J. Inglis, Director. 
Part Two: Educational Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1921. Cloth, 235 pp. $1.80. 

Problems in Business Finance, by Edmond Earle 
Lincoln, Ph.D., 1917. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 
1921. Cloth, 525 pp. 

The Hermit of Turkey Hollow, by Arthur Train, 
96. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. 
Cloth, 207 pp. $1.65. 

Principles of National Economy, by Thomag 
Nixon Carver. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Cloth 
773 pp. $3. 

Roosevelt, the Happy Warrior, by Bradley Gil- 
man, 80. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1921. 
Cloth, illustrated, 376 pp. $3.50. 

Daniel H. Burnham: Architect, Planner of Cities, 
by Charles Moore, ’78. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921. Two volumes, 
illustrated. $20. 

The Romance of Business, by W. Cameron Forbes, 
"92. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1921. Cloth, illustrated. 258 pp. $1.65. 


MARRIAGES 
*y* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ Maaazing, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1871. William Elwood Byerly to Mrs. 
Anne Carter Wickham Renshaw, 
July 23, 1921. 
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1877. Charles Edwin Prior to Alice A. 
Braley, at Melrose, Aug. 6, 1921. 

{1889.] Maximilian Agassiz to Mrs. Laura 
M. Boyd, at Concord, N.H., Sept. 
16, 1921. 

[{1894.] Harry Aldrich Barnes to Helen 
Copeland, at Dedham, Sept. 20, 
1921. 

1897. Benjamin Thomas Burley to An- 
gelyn Jefferds, at Chicago, IIL, 
Aug. 22, 1921. 

1897. Lendall Pitts to Elizabeth Stevens 
McCord, at Paris, France, June 21, 
1921. 

1898. Roger Sherman Boardman to Ida 
Florence Price, at East Orange, 
N.J., Oct. 1, 1921. 

1899. Arthur Adams to Mrs. Margery 
Lee Sargent, at Beverly Farms, 
Oct. 5, 1921. 

[1899.] Donald Tucker to Sadie Lee 
Horton, at Mansfield, Oct. 29, 
1921. 

1900. Jacob Warshaw to Hazel Marie 
Williams, August 3, 1920. 

[1900.] William Woolsey Bellamy to Elsie 
M. Stark, at Roslindale, Sept. 14, 
1921. 

1900. Frank Spalding Lewin to Mrs. 
Clara E. Clarke, February 24, 1921. 

[1900.] Clive Runnells to Mary Pierce 
Withers, at Lake Forest, IIl., Sept. 
24, 1921. 

1900. Edward Corydon Wheeler, Jr., to 
Anne Swann Hubbard, Nov. 5, 
1921, at Weston. 

[1902.] Ralph Henshaw Keller to Char- 
lotte Rebecca Rose, at Newton, 
Sept. 15, 1921. 

1902. George Woodman Pratt to Helen 
Krogmann Horton, at Orleans, 
Sept. 24, 1921. 

1903. George Gilman Davis to Mildred 
Ann Albee, at Waterford, Wis., 
June 28, 1921. 

1903. Daniel Waldo Knowlton to Jo- 
sephine Gibson, at Bristol, R.L, 
Oct. 12, 1921. 


1903. George Hicks McDermott to Hon- 
ora Elizabeth Sullivan, at Man- 
chester, Oct. 26, 1921. 

1903. Dallas Dayton Lore McGrew to 
Elizabeth Wright Barber, at New 
York, N.Y., Sept. 27, 1921. 

1904. Thomas Prince Beal, Jr., to May 
Lefferts Morgan, at Shelburne, Vt., 
Aug. 11, 1921. 

1906. Robert Fellows Gower to Grace 
Marie Chadeayne, at Chappaqua, 
N.Y., Oct. 7, 1921. 

1906. Charles Pratt Harrington to Eva 
Prescott Marion, at Weston, Oct. 
17, 1921. 

1907. Robert Vincent Cram to Gertrude 
Bender Schill, at Chicago, Ill., May 
28, 1921. 

1907. John Chilton Scammell to Mrs. 
Jessie Minerva Estes, at Randolph, 
Aug. 24, 1921. 

1908. Marcus Boruck Whitney to Vera 
Marion Crawford, at New Canaan, 
Conn., Sept. 14, 1921. 

1909, Charles Pagelsen Howard to Kath- 
erine Montague Graham, at Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., Sept. 15, 1921. 

1909. Arthur Wallace Sampson to Laura 
Elizabeth Robinson, at Arlington 
Heights, Sept. 17, 1921. 

1910. Fred Cammeyer Alexander to 
Grace Louise Somers, at Newton- 
ville, June 25, 1921. 

1911. Thomas Harrington McKittrick, 
Jr., to Marjorie Benson, at Flush- 
ing, L.I., N.Y., Nov. 9, 1921. 

1911. Alfred Irving Moriarty to Elizabeth 
Richards, at Pompton Plains, N.J., 
Sept. 10, 1921. 

{1911.] John Marquand Walker to Marie 
Antoinette Barthelmy, at Paris, 
France, Sept. 6, 1921. 

1911. Alexander Williams to Margaret 
Lincoln, at Jamestown, R.I., Sept. 
24, 1921. 

1912. John Augustine Di Pesa to Anna 
Soracco, at Boston, Oct. 12, 1921. 

1912. Henry Knox Hardon to Antoinette 
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Nott Dorr, at New Canaan, Conn., 
Sept. 24, 1921. 


{1912.] Carlyle Huntington Holt to Con- 


1912. 


1913. 


19138. 


1913. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


stance Lewis, at Swampscott, Sept. 
29, 1921. 

Franklin Patterson Lowry to Edith 
A. Rae, at Newton, Sept. 15, 
1921. 

James Jackson Minot, Jr., to Mi- 
riam Sears, at Beverly Farms, Oct. 
12, 1921. 

Upton Supple Sullivan to Hannah 
Chapman Wright, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 15, 1921. 

Alexander Hadden Tomes to Eliza- 
beth St. John Whiting, at Boston, 
Oct. 22, 1921. 

Robert Dudley Curtis to Margaret 
Adams, at Boston, Aug. 4, 1921. 
Clay Judson to Sylvia Shaw, at 
Lake Forest, IIl., Sept. 3, 1921. 
Arthur James Mannix to Helene 
F. Elwood, at Winthrop, Sept. 21, 
1921. 

Thorndike Saville to Edith Sted- 
man Wilson, at Chapel Hill, N.C., 
Sept. 10, 1921. 

Robert Vincent Cleary to Madrid 
Loretta Collette, at Fisherville, 
Sept. 10, 1921. 

Joseph Garland to Mira Wellman 
Crowell, at Concord, N.H., Sept. 
21, 1921. 

Frederick Sherman Hopkins to 
Mary Isabel West, at Newton, 
Sept. 13, 1921. 

John Macoun Kingman to Ruth 
Mathews, at Litchfield, Conn. 
Henry Williams Dwight Rudd to 
Eugenia Gardiner, at Boston, Oct. 
29, 1921. 

Dana Newcomb Trimble to Bar- 
bara Campbell, at Boston, Sept. 17, 
1921. 

John Lawrence Bigelow to Audrey 
T. Sherman, at Rye, N.Y., Oct. 1, 
1921. 

Robert Frederick Herrick, Jr., to 


1916. 


1916. 


[1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1917. 


[1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


[1918. 


[1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918, 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 





[December 


Thelma A. Hall, at Boston, Sept. 6, 
1921. 

Roscoe Winthrop Nelson to Mabel 
King, at Windsor, Conn., Oct. 15, 
1921. 

Arthur Sylvester Peabody to Mil- 
dred Louise Sargent, at Brookline, 
Oct. 8, 1921. 

] Lucius Manlius Sargent to Eliza- 
beth Bradlee Williams, at Dedham, 
Sept. 24, 1921. 

William Wales Tuttle to Ruth 
Anderton, at Melrose, Oct. 1, 1921. 
Raymond Elliot Ashley to Hilda 
Fletcher Brazer, at Brookline, Sept. 
24, 1921. 

Joseph Milton French to Elva L. 
Plunkett, at Boston, Aug. 13, 1921. 
] William Donnison Swan, Jr., to 
Ellamae McKee, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 20, 1921. 

Edward Augustus Teschner to 
Pauline Carver, at Lawrence, Sept. 
20, 1921. 

Richard Fyfe Boyce to Katherine 
Randall, at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Aug. 24, 1921. 

] John Freeman Brown, Jr.,to Gladys 
Geraldine Pascoe, at North- Con- 
way, N.H., Sept. 27, 1921. 

] Randolph Kunhardt Byers to 
Margaret Pinckney Cooke, at Mil- 
ton, June 7, 1921. 

John Soper Dole to Margaret Fer- 
nald, at Boston, Oct. 8, 1921. 
Sewell Nightingale Dunton to 
Katherine McLellan Jennison, at 
Lowell, Sept. 24, 1921. 

John Merrill Hanley to Helene 
Caroline Pearce, at Milton, Oct. 
20, 1921. 

George de Lancey Harris to Susan 
Katherine Lovejoy, at New York 
City, Oct. 22, 1921. 

John Farwell Howe to Jessie Law- 
rence Cordingley, at Chestnut Hill, 
Sept. 24, 1921. 

Thomas Turlay Mackie to Caro- 
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lyn Bleecker Van Cortlandt, at 
New York, N.Y., May 31, 1921. 

1918. Kenneth Long Maclachlan to Olga 
Clark, at Cambridge, Sept. 17, 1921. 

{1918.] William James McCarthy to Hazel 
M. Hannigan, at Brockton, Sept. 
5, 1921. 

1918. William Preston Palmer to Mar- 
jorie Boynton Piper, at Miltoa, 
Sept. 24, 1921. 

1918. William Brackett Snow, Jr., to 
Anna Upton Wheeler, at Boston, 
Sept. 8, 1921. 

1918. David Oakes Woodbury to Mar- 
garet Lee, at Brookline, Sept. 10, 
1921. 

1919. William Forrester Almy, Jr., to 
Margaret Lee Moore, at New York 
City, Oct. 6, 1921. 

1919. William John Caner to Elizabeth 
Strubing, at Chestnut Hill, Pa., Oct. 
19, 1921. 

1919. Edward Lawrence Casey to Anna 
Louise Cusick, at Winthrop, Sept. 
14, 1921. 

1919. Carlton Perry Fuller to Dorothy 
Choate Mason, at Cambridge, Oct. 
1, 1921. 

1919. Donald Stuart Guild to Edith C. 
Pottinger, at West Roxbury, Sept. 
19, 1921. 

1919, Lawrence Percival Hall to Blanche 
W. Milliken, at Watertown, Sept. 
20, 1921. 

1919. Charles Pond Kimball to Honor E. 
Case, at Rochester, N.Y., June 29, 
1921. 

1919. John Larkin Lincoln to Frances 
Ranlet, at Boston, Oct. 1, 1921. 

1919. Robert McAllister Lloyd, Jr., to 
Isabel Goodwin, at Boston, Oct. 8, 
1921. 

1919. Foster Meredith Trainer to Pris- 
cilla Bigelow, at Brookline, Sept. 17, 
1921. 

1919. Lewis Edes Ward to Mary Caroline 
Ball, at Crown Point, Ind., April 
19, 1921, 


1919. Philip Zach to Kathryn McGee, at 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 29, 1921. 

[1920.] Robert Burnett Choate to Kather- 
ine Schuyler Crosby, at Beverly 
Farms, Oct. 15, 1921. 

1920. Frederick Philipp Muhlhauser to 
Lucille Einstein, at Brookline, Sept. 
7, 1921. 

1920. Frederic Lincoln Reynolds to 
Eunice Taylor Davis, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 24, 1921. 

1920. Snelling Salter Robinson to Evelyn 
Hope Flanders, at Belfast, Me., 
Aug. 20, 1921. 

1920. Henry Rosenfield Silberman to 
Dorothy Conrad, at Clifton, Oct. 
19, 1921. 

1920. Norcross Teal to Charlotte Fisk 
Ramsay, at Winchester, July 12, 
1921. 

1921. Henry Whiteley Patterson to Eliza- 
beth Humphrey Nichols, at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 24, 1921. 

LL.B. 1891. Milton Burrage Warner to 
Florence M. Teot, at Pittsfield, 
Aug. 20, 1921. 

LL.B. 1911. Arthur Lincoln Robinson to 
Priscilla Kimball, at Bath, Me., 
Aug. 20, 1921. 

LL.B. 1914. Parker McCollester to Doro- 
thea de Forest Baldwin, at New 
York City, Sept. 7, 1921. 

LL.B. 1920. William Alexander Barber, 
Jr., to Gertrude Pults, at New York 
City, Oct. 19, 1921. 

LL.B. 1920. Louis Shepard Herrink to 
Virginia Christine Wardwell, at 
Brookline, Sept. 21, 1921. 

A.M. 1909. Eugene Fred Parker to Olivia 
Waddell, at Goldsboro, N.C., July 
6, 1921. 

A.M. 1917. Richard Orland Atkinson to 
Dorothy Elizabeth Worcester, at 
Boston, Aug. 19, 1921. 

M.S. 1915-17. Hugh Grant Rowell to 
Sara Miller Dennis, at Halifax, 
NS., Sept. 17, 1921. 

M.S. 1916-17. Maurice Winthrop O’Con- 
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nell to Maude M. Pehrson, at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 19, 1921. 


G.B.A. 1915-16. Frederick Le Roy Par- 


chert to Ruth Pilling, at Lowell, 
Oct. 15, 1921. 


M.B.A. 1920. Joe Kenton Billingsley to 


Georgiana Brown, at Winchester, 
Sept. 9, 1921. 


D.M.D. 1916. Max Harold Summerfield 


1856. 


1856. 


1858. 


1859. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


1865. 


1865. 


1866. 


1866. 


1868. 


1870. 


1871. 


1874. 


to Etta Daniels, at Allerton, Sept. 
25, 1921. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 


Carleton Hunt, A.M., d. at New 
Orleans, La., Aug. 14, 1921. 
Jeremiah Smith, A.M., LL.D., d. 
at St. Andrews, New Brunswick, 
Canada, Sept. 3, 1921. 

James Danforth Thurber, d. at 
Plymouth, Sept. 12, 1921. 

Henry Parker Hoppin, LL.B., 
A.M., d. at Staten Island, N.Y., 
Sept. 12, 1921. 

James Kent Stone, A.M., d. at 
San Mateo, Cal., Oct. 14, 1921. 
Charles Pickard Ware, d. at Catau- 
met, Aug. 29, 1921. 

Edgar Adelbert Hutchins, A.M., d. 
at Brookline, Sept. 22, 1921. 
Albro Elmore Chase, d. at Port- 
land, Me., Sept. 8, 1921. 

Walter Hunnewell, d. at Wellesley, 
Sept. 30, 1921. 

James Emerson Carpenter, d. at 
New York City, Oct. 25, 1921. 
Amos Kidder Fiske, A.M., d. at 
Cambridge, Sept. 18, 1921. 

John Tilton Busiel, d. at Laconia, 
N.H., Oct. 7, 1921. 

John White Sanger, d. at Medford, 
Sept. 23, 1921. 

George Stedman, M.D., d. at Bos- 
ton, Aug. 16, 1921. 

Charles Sherburne Penhallow, d. 
at Magnolia, July 3, 1921. 


1877. 


1878. 


1878. 


1878, 


1879. 


1880. 


1880. 


1880. 


1886. 


1888. 


1889. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1904. 


1904. 


1905. 


1909. 


1910. 





[December 


Lindsay Swift, d. at Cambridge, 
Sept. 11, 1921. 

Lawrence Jacob, d. at Darien, 
Conn., Oct. 9, 1921. 

Rosewell Bigelow Lawrence, LL.B. 
d. at Medford, Nov. 2, 1921. 
George Miller Pinney, LL.B., d. at 
Dongan Hills, S.I., N.Y., July 18, 
1921. 

Henry Oliver Underwood, d. at 
Nantucket, Aug. 22, 1921. 

James Louis Lester, d. at St. Louis, 
Mo., Nov. 13, 1920. 

David Mould, d. at Sioux City, 
Towa, Aug. 26, 1921. 

Charles Everett Warren, M.D., d. 
Feb. 23, 1916. 

Arthur Lincoln Snell, d. at Dover, 
N.H., Sept. 16, 1921. 

Edward Sturges Hosmer, d. at New 
York City, Aug. 9, 1921. 

Arthur Trail, d. at Frederick, Md., 
May 23, 1921. 

Ingersoll Amory, d. at Boston, Aug. 
$1, 1921. 

George Gunnell, d. at Toledo, O., 
May 31, 1921. 

John Grant Moulton, d. at Haver- 
hill, July 8, 1921. 

Lyman Gorham Smith, A.M., d. at 
Cambridge, July 11, 1921. 
Leverett Thompson, d. at Lake 
Forest, Ill., Aug. 14, 1921. 

Charles Walter Keyes, d. at East 
Pepperell, Aug. 14, 1921. 

Clement Lloyd Brumbaugh, d. at 
Columbus, O., Sept. 28, 1921. 
George Euart Cole, LL.B., d. at 
Boston, Oct. 24, 1921. 

James Willis Johnson Marion, 
M.D., d. at Enfield Centre, N.H., 
Aug. 10, 1921. 

Michael Stanislaus O’Riorden, d. 
at Brookline, Aug. 13, 1921. 
George Maurice Grady, d. at Utica, 
N.Y., Aug. 12, 1921. 

Edmund Neville Bennett, d. at 
Weston, Oct. 9, 1921. 
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1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


1865. 


1867. 


1868. 


1906. 


Elwyn Lee Barron, d. at New York 
City, Oct. 18, 1921. 

Schuyler Adams, d. at Portland, 
Me., Aug. 10, 1921. 

Herbert William Schlaffhorst, 
LL.B., d. Sept. 6, 1921. 


Scientific School 
Willard Atherton Nichols, d. at 
Redlands, Cal., Aug. 22, 1921. 
Regis Chauvenet, d. at Denver, 
Colo., Dec. 5, 1920. 
Thomas Smith Howland, d. at Bos- 
ton, Aug. 8, 1921. 
James Bradford Lewis, Jr., d. at 
Walpole, Oct. 20, 1921. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1898. 


1899. 


1902. 


1907. 


1908. 


1857. 


1871. 


1871. 


1872. 


1893. 


1898, 


1803. 


Alfred Monroe Kenyon, A.M., d. 
in Indiana, July 27, 1921. 

Prentiss Cheney Hoyt, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at West Boylston, June 
11, 1920. 

William Hyde Price, A.M., Ph.D. 
1905, d. at Karnizawa, Japan, Aug. 
9, 1921. 

Frank Victor Thompson, A.M., d. 
at Brighton, Oct. 23, 1921. 

John Kester Bonnell, A.M., d. at 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 30, 1921. 


Medical School 
Francis Peleg Sprague, d. at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 6, 1921. 
James McGregor Baxter, d. at 
Chatham, New Brunswick, Canada, 
Jan. 12, 1921. 
Whitfield Winsey, d. at Baltimore, 
Md., July 6, 1919. 
David Richards Ginn, d. at Den- 
nisport, Oct. 2, 1921. 
John Henry Murphy, d. at Boston, 
Oct. 6, 1921. 
Joseph Emmanuel Ingoldsby, d. at 
Boston, Aug. 8, 1921. 
Wilfred Bernard Cunningham, d. 
at Mamaroneck, N.Y., Sept. 2, 
1921. 


Necrology 


1861 


1861. 


1863. 


1866. 


1877. 


1878. 


1899. 


1904. 


1908. 


1911. 


1890. 


1868. 


1871. 


1874. 


1875. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 


1890. 


1901. 
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. Oliver Bronson, d. at New York 
City, June 29, 1918. 

Thomas Fry Tobey, d. at Sea Isle 
City, N.J., June 7, 1920. 

Lemuel Skidmore, d. at Summit, 
N.J., July 23, 1921. 

Jonathan Columbus Latimer, d. at 
Tioga Centre, N.Y., Sept. 2, 1921. 
Walter Bond Douglas, d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., Nov. 7, 1920. 

Oliver Griswold Fessenden, d. at 
Stamford, Conn., July 20, 1921. 
Charles Frederick Williams, d. at 
Stamford, Conn., Aug. 11, 1921. 
George Arnold Welch, d. at Cleve- 
land, O., Dec. 15, 1916. 

Seth Sheppard, Jr., d. at Noank, 
Conn., July 7, 1921. 

Arthur Herman Mann, d. at Louis- 
ville, Ky., Oct. 9, 1918. 


Dental School 


Elbridge Abbott Shorey, d. Feb. 
27, 1920. 


Cemporarp SHembers 


The College 


John Allyn, d. at Magnolia, Sept. 
2, 1921. 

Cornelius Chenery, d. at Boston, 
March 24, 1920. 

David Stubert Stephens, d. at 
Kansas City, Kans., Sept. 1, 1921. 
Edward Pike Watson, d. at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Oct. 15, 1920. 

Char'es Carroll, d. at Mentone, 
France, Oct. 6, 1921. 

Stiles Parsons Jones, d. at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., June 23, 1920. 

John Willard Lapsley, d. at Bed- 
ford, N.Y., Sept. 8, 1921. 

George Wentworth, d. at Belgrade 
Lakes, Me., Aug. 26, 1921. 
Grosvenor Humphreys Kendall, d. 
at Worcester, July 24, 1921. 
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1909. William Norman Johnstone, d. at 
Boston, Sept. 20, 1921. 

1909. Howard Potter Swift, d. at Boston, 
July 21, 1921. 

1918. Frank Brookes Waller, d. at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., July 31, 
1921. 

1917. Charles Gray Little, d. at Hull, 
England, Aug. 24, 1921. 

1917. Lowell Starr, d. at Cambridge, 
Aug. 7, 1921. 

1922. Richard Perkins Parker, d. at Le 
Bourget, France, Sept. 6, 1921. 

1923. Lindsay Crawford, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 14, 1921. 


Scientific School 


1862-66, 68-70. Joel Asaph Allen, d. 
at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N.Y., 
August, 1921. 

1863-66. Orestes Hawley St. John, d. at 
San Diego, Cal., Aug. 10, 1921. 

1866-68. Arthur Clarence Walworth, d. 
at Newton Centre, June 28, 1921. 

1876-78. Charles Barney Cory, d. at Ash- 
land, Wis., July 29, 1921. 

1893-97. Burton Judson Berry, d. at 
Stamford, Conn., Aug. 27, 1921. 

1897-99. George Francis Field, d. at 
Providence, R.I., Aug. 13, 1921. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1906-07. Ambrose Porter Settle, d. at 
Kirksville, Mo., Sept. 8, 1917. 
1920-21. Larned Linn Smith, d. Aug. 9, 

1921. 


Medical School 


1847-48. John Newton Murdoch, d. at 
Leicester, June 13, 1919. 

1861-62, 67-69. Charles Henry Newhall, 
d. at Newton Highlands, May 11, 
1920. 

1896-98. Samuel Andrew Johnston, d. at 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 20, 1921. 

1903-04. Daniel Bernard McIntire, d. at 
Worcester, Dec. 28, 1920. 


[December 


Law School 

1860-61. Samuel Davis Page, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Oct. 11, 1921. 

1862-63. Joseph Van Clief Karnes, d. at 
Kansas City, Mo., July 22, 1911. 

1865-66. Henry Oliver Smith, d. at 
Leicester, July 20, 1921. 

1870-71. Marion Hezekiah Turner, d. at 
Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 23, 1913. 

1873-74. Clarence Hervey Cooper, d. at 
Nantucket, Sept. 8, 1921. 

1879-81. Robert Morris Cheshire, d. at 
Cclumbus, Kans., Oct. 10, 1919. 

1880-81. Amos Lawrence Hathaway, d. 
July, 1921. 

1882-84. Everett Sawyer Chandler, d. at 
North Judson, Ind., April 10, 1917. 

1888-89. John Vincent Sloan, d. Aug. 25, 
1921. 

1890-92. Lewis Eleazar Carr, Jr., d. at 
Albany, N.Y., Jan. 17, 1921. 
1906-09. Timothy Daly, d. at New York 

City, Oct. 17, 1920. 


Bussey Institution 


1901-02. Henry Cushing Seaver, d. at 
Taft, Cal., Oct. 27, 1918. 


Honorary Degree 
1889. Hiram Francis Mills, A.M., d. at 
Hingham, Oct. 4, 1921. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


The Rockefeller Foundation has con- 
tributed $1,785,000 to the establishment 
of a School of Public Health at Harvard 
University. The new school will provide 
opportunities for research, will unify ex- 
isting courses, and will offer new or ex- 
tended teaching facilities in public health 
administration and kindred subjects. 

The interior of Grays Hall has been 
remodelled to provide suites of rooms for 
Seniors. Each suite has a private bath 
and is supplied with electricity and steam 
heat. 

Prof. A. C. Coolidge is a member of the 
Hoover relief expedition to Russia. 
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Prof. E. H. Warren is acting Dean of 
the Law School in the absence of Dean 
Pound, who is one of the four exchange 
professors to France. The three others 
are Ralph B. Perry, Professor of Phil- 
osophy, J. D. M. Ford, Professor of the 
French and Spanish Languages, and 
Arthur E. Kennelly, Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

Prof. Reginald A. Daly and Prof. 
Charles Palache are members of the Shaler 
Memorial Expedition to South Africa. 

Arnaud Cerulus and Jean Lekeu, of 
Belgium, hold fellowships at Harvard 
awarded by the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. M. Cerulus, a graduate of the 
University of Ghent, who holds the de- 
gree of architect-engineer magna cum 
laude, is studying architecture. M. Lekeu 
is continuing at the Bussey Institute his 
study of genetics, begun at the University 


“of Louvain. Both Belgian students had 


a distinguished war record. 

Theodore F. T. Plucknett, a graduate 
of the University of London and a re- 
search student at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, holds the Joseph Hodges 
Choate Fellowship founded in 1919 by 
members of the Harvard Club of New 
York. He is studying in the Law School. 

Guy Envin who was blinded while serv- 
ing in the French Army is the first holder 
of the Victor Chapman Scholarship. He 
was selected from many applicants on the 
basis of his scholarly attainments. He is 
studying international law. He has re- 
ceived for his gallant war record virtually 
every decoration awarded by the French 
Army. 

On October 17 Prof. Charles H. Grand- 
gent gave an address on Dante in Sanders 
Theatre, and the Harvard Glee Club sang 
two of the pieces that they sang at Dante’s 
tomb in Ravenna. 

George Wigglesworth, "74, has been 
elected President of the Board of Over- 
seers to succeed Robert Grant, 73, whose 
term as Overseer has expired. 


Terry, who has been for many years a 
clerk in the College office, has left the 
staff at University Hall to take charge of 
the cigar counter at the Union. 

The Hemenway Fellowship in Arche- 
ology and Ethnology has been awarded 
to Biraja Sauker Guha, of Calcutta, India. 

The John W. Brown Fellowship at the 
Medical School has been awarded to 
Hilding Berglund, of Stockholm, Sweden. 

Sanford Bates, Commissioner of Cor- 
rections in Massachusetts, will deliver 
during the year a series of lectures on 
social service. 

Under the terms of the will of Hiram 
Francis Mills, A.M. (Hon.) ’89, of Hing- 
ham, $200,000 has been left to Harvard 
University for the study of the origin and 
cure of cancer. The fund is to be known 
as the Elizabeth Worcester Mills Fund in 
honor of Mr. Mills’s wife. 

For the first time in forty years Har- 
vard will offer a course in the Chinese 
language. It will be given by Dr. Yuen 
Ren Chao, Ph.D. ’18, during the second 
half of this year. 

The Executive Committee of the Har- 
vard Endowment Fund has reported to 
the Harvard Alumni Association the state 
of the Fund as of June 30, 1921. The total 
of subscriptions at that date was $13,789,- 
746.74. Of that amount, $5,038,245.63 is 
still to be paid. The total number of 
subscriptions was 23,390; among the un- 
dergraduates 1868 subscribed for a total 
amount of $66,244.66. Among the classes, 
that of 1898 led in the amount subscribed 
— $691,406.17. Eight classes of which 
the latest was that of 1865 recorded 100 
per cent subscriptions from their members. 
Of the classes since 1865, that of 1889 
stands highest in a percentage ranking, 
with subscriptions from 97.5 per cent of its 
members. In the divisions, Hawaii with 
59 Harvard men and 71 subscriptions 
ranks first, having a percentage of 120.3. 
Western New York comes second with a 
percentage of 94.3, There were four gifts 
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of more than $100,000, and six gifts of in the Harvard Law School Faculty is the 
$100,000. opportunity to know intimately Professor 


VARIA 
THE CRIMSON BANNER OF HARVARD 


Hane out our Banner on the outward wall 
Where all who come may see! 

Its crimson folds enshrine the call 

That spells Eternity. 

Truth, living Truth, the mystic word 
That fires the heart and soul; 

Truth, endless Truth, the mystic chain 
That binds the path and goal. 


Whether on dizzy heights we stand, 

Or delve within the mine; 

Whether we wander sea or land, 

Or twine the climbing vine, 

Whether we seek the soldier’s death, 
Or wear the martyr’s crown; 

Whether we strive with panting breath, 
Or dare the earth-born frown, 

Deep in our souls we sense the spell 
That Truth alone can bring: — 
Mindless of Heaven and Earth and Hell, 
Those beads that mortals string — 
Mindless of all that Time and Space, 
Or Man, or Earth can do, 

Our Banner wears our Mother’s face, 
Our Mother’s prayer, “Be True!” 


Hail Holy Truth: Hail Crimson Fold, 
Hail Mother, most adored! 
Thy kneeling sons crave boon untold, 
Not fame, not riches stored, 
But only this, with loving hearts, 
With child-like faith to be 
Of thine unending Truth, a part, 
To bind us close to Thee! 
Henry M. Rogers, ’62 


At the reception to new students in the 


Williston. You will find, on the one hand, 
that he is master of his subjects, holding 
them in the hollow of his hand, and that 
his mind moves with swift certainty; and, 
on the other hand, that he never lacks a 
sense of humor, is tolerant of the opinions 
and failings of others, and always genial. 
The climate of his mind is equable. He is 
the Riviera of the Law School.” 
[Harvard Alumni Bulletin} 


TERRY 


For twenty years an oval, jovial face 
Has lighted up that shiver-shaken place 
— The home of cuts, called University 
Where striplings suffer for perversity. 


The little minds of Deans cast feebler light 
Than Terry, who, with never-erring sight, 

By feats of memory reached the Hall of Fame; 
— He even knew our ancestors by name! 


He gave the useful hints that set us straight, 
He was the friend who never made us wait, 
— The shining lining of each Judgment Day, 
The smiling spirit that was really Gay! 


And yet the quibbling Potentates-That-Be 
Ignore the mortal needs of Memory, 

And spurn the precious goose that justly begs 
A little silver for its golden eggs! 


Dethroned, he’s picked the Union for his shrine; 
And now, instead of memory, his line 

Is cigarettes, and Hershey’s almond bars, 

And reminiscent puffs of old cigars! 


Law School, held in the Union on Oct. 3, ENVOI 
Acting Dean E. H. Warren, in introducing Maliciously we scan the days to come: 


Professor Samuel Williston as one of the — We see marks mixed by maids with faces dumb! 
And there, ’mid muddled Deans who sit and grieve, 


speakers, said: The ghost of Terry laughing in its sleeve! 


“‘One of the perquisites of membership 


[Harvard Lampoon] 
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HEPPEL WHITE. 


STERLING SILVERWARE—THE GIFT OF GIFTS 


Wuat is there more beautiful, more en- 
during, more useful, more prized than the 


gift of Sterling Silverware ? 


And of all Silverware there is none — Yes, 
none so beautiful in design as Heppelwhite 
Sterling Silverware. 


OS TTT 


Our stock of the famous and beautiful Reed 
& Barton Silverware is particularly complete. 
Whether you desire a full set or odd pieces 
to perfect your collection, we can supply you. 
Orders by mail given special attention. 
White us. 
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Pearis, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
Wartcues, STATIONERY 
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THEODORE B. STARR. Inc. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
Fir THAVENUE aT 47:,5t-4MAIDEN LANE 


NEw YORK 
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